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The Lif Life of Francis Parkman. By CHARLES HAIGHT FARNHAM .__. 8vo. $2.50 
James Martineau. A Studyand Biography. By Rev. A.W. JACKSON. With portraits. 8vo. $3.00 
The Problem of Asia. By Capt. A.T. MAHAN. Second Edition . . - I2mo. $2.0 
The Spiritual Significance. By LILIAN WHITING. Uniform with «The World Beautiful,” 

(Three Series.) . 16mo. $1.00. Decorated, $1.2; 
Shadowings. By L. AFCADIO HEARN, Second Edition ee . I2mo. $2.0 
Falaise, the Town of the ae, ” ANNA BOWMAN DODD, Shor of ‘* Three Normandy 


Inns.” Illustrated I2mo. 2.00 


The Judgment of Peter ‘and Paul on Olympus. by. HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ, author of 


**Quo Vadis.” Translated by Jeremiah Curtin - Small 4to. 75 cents 

The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. The translations of FITZGERALD, McCARTHY, and WHIN. 
FIELD, Edited by JESSIE B. RITTENHOUSE... . $2.00 

The Pilgrim Shore. By EDMUND H. GARRETT. Illustrated. “ + I2mo. $2.00 

In and Around the Grand Canyon. The Grand Canyon of the Colorado River in Arizona. By 
Pror. GEORGE WHARTON With 100 illustrations . 8vo. $3.00 

The Hidden Servants. By FRANCESCA ALEXANDER, author of ‘* ‘he Story of Ida.” 12mo. $1.50 

Vv 


RAMONA. By HELEN HUNT JACKSON 
Monterey Edition. With 25 photogravure plates and numerous chapter headings by Henry 
SANDHAM, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, extra, in cloth box. $6.0 


Edition de Luxe. With duplicate plates and 4 water- colors. — 2 vols. 8vo, half morocco. $15.00 mz 


Power Through Repose. By ANNIE PAYSON CALL. New Edition . $1.0 
Chess Strategetics Illustrated. By FRANKLIN K. YOUNG 8vo, $25 
Twelve Great Artists. By WILLIAM HOWE DOWNES . ‘ + 6mo. $1.0 
Old Landmarks of Boston. By SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE. New Revised Edition, Crown 8vo. $2.:0 
In South Africa with Buller. By GEORGE CLARKE MUSGRAVE. Illustrated. r12mo. $2.0 
As It Is To Be. By CORA LINN DANIELS. New Edition. Sixth Thousand . 16mo. $1.0 


NEW AND POPULAR FICTION 
The Head of a Hundred in the Colony of Vir- | The Knights of the Cross. By HENRYK 
ginia, 1622. By MAUD WIL DER GOOD.- SIENKIEWICZ, Translated from the !’olish 
WIN, author of White Aprons.” Illus- by Jeremiah Curtin. 2 vols. r12mo. $2.00 


From Kingdom to Colony. By MARY DEV- oe oo Bride. By RICHARD VOSS. 
EREUX. Ninth Edition . 12mo, $1.50 ranslated by Mary J. Safford. 12mo. $1.50 
Truth Dexter. A Romance of North and South.| A Dream of a Throne. By CHARLES F. 
By SIDNEY McCALL I2mo. $1.50 EMBREE. Third Edition. tame. $1.50 


WEW BOOKS FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 
A Child of Glee. By A.G. PLYMPTON, author | Doris and Her Dog Rodney. By LILY fF. 
of ** Dear Daughter Dorothy.” WESSELHOEFT. 
Gold Seeking on the Dalton Trail. The Adventures of Two New England Boys in Alaska and the 
Northwest. By ARTHUR R. THOMPSON, 
Brenda, Her School and Her Club. By HELEN | A Little American Girl in India. By HAR 
LEAH REED. RIET A. CHEEVER. 
The World’s Discoverers. The Story of Bold Voyages by Brave Navigators during a Thousand Years. 
By WILLIAM HENRY JOHNSON. 


Phebe, Her Profession. By ANNA CHAPIN | Scouting for Washington. By JOHN PRES 
RAY, author of ** Teddy, Her Book ” TON TRUE, author of ‘* The Iron Star.” 


The above eight books, attractively bound and illustrated. r2mo. Each, $1.50. 
The Christmas Angel. By KATHARINE PYLE. Illustrated by the Author. Second Edition. 


The Young and Old Puritans of Hatfield. By | Nan’s Chicopee Children. By MYRA SAWYER 
MARY P. WELLS SMITH. HAMLIN. Second Edition. 


The above, prettily bound and illustrated. ramo. Each, $1.25. 
By the author of ‘* Miss Toosey’s Mission.” Illustrated . - $1.0 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Company’s 
HOLIDAY BOOKS 


PENELOPE’S EXPERIENCES: I. England; II. Scotland 
By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. Holiday Edition. With 108 illustrations by 

CHARLES E. BROCK. 2 vols., 12mo, handsomely bound, $4.00. 

These volumes are uncommonly attractive Holiday books, both as literature and as art. 
They include Mrs. Wiggin’s inimitable accounts of Penelope and her companions in England and 
Scotland, and are easily among the most humorous and fascinating books in modern literature. 
Mr. Brock, a well-known English artist, has illustrated them with great skill and humor. 

A LITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE 
By HENRY JAMES. Holiday Edition. With about 70 illustrations by JOSEPH 

PENNELL. Crown 8vo, handsomely bound, $3.00. 

This is a most charming book, in which Mr. James describes in a fascinating manner a 
leisurely tour which took in scores of French cities and towns. Mr. Pennell has illustrated it with 
rare grace and charm, and it is a beautiful gift-book. 

YESTERDAYS WITH AUTHORS 
By JAMES T. FIELDS. Holiday Edition. With 28 Portraits of Famous Writers. 
8vo, $3.50. 

A delightful book of anecdotes, reminiscences. and appreciations of Thackeray, Hawthorne, 
Dickens, Wordsworth, Miss Mitford, and Barry Cornwall. 

OLD VIRGINIA AND HER NEIGHBOURS 
By JOHN FISKE. Illustrated with Portraits, Maps, Facsimiles, Contemporary 

Views, Prints, and other Historic Material. 2 vols., 8vo, gilt top, $8.00; half 

calf or half polished morocco, $13.50. 


AN AMERICAN ANTHOLOGY. _ 1787-1900 


3y EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. Large crown 8vo, $3.00; cloth, full gilt, 
$3.50; half calf, gilt top, $5.00 ; tree calf or levant, $6.50. 


A companion volume to “ A Victorian Anthology,” representing all American poets by their 
nost characteristic poems. The editor’s Introduction is of great value and interest. 


RIVERSIDE ALDINE CLASSICS 
five volumes of the best examples of Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell and 
Hawthorne. Admirable specimens of beauty and simplicity in low-priced 
bookmaking. Each 16mo, Pickering style, 50 cents; the set, $2.50. 
THE FRIGATE CONSTITUTION: 
The Central Figure of the Navy Under Sail 


By Prof. IRA N. HOLLIs. 


THE MONITOR AND THE NAVY UNDER STEAM 
sy Lieut. F. M. BENNETT, U.S. N. Each illustrated, 12mo, $1.50. 


The first volume traces American naval growth and prowess to the application of steam to 
naval navigation. Here the second volume takes it up, tells about the Monitor and what it evolved 
(rom, and ends the history with accounts of Manila Bay and Santiago de Cuba. 


RUSSIA AND THE RUSSIANS 
By EDMUND NOBLE, author of “The Russian Revolt.” 12mo, $1.50. 


A concise but comprehensive work, bringing into prominence the course and controlling 
aes of Russian development, and presenting in clear style the story of Russia and the Russian 
people, 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston; ti East 17th St., New York 
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Gen. Fravcis V. Greene Henry Norman 


Drawn from a cofy- 
rivhted photograph by 
& Fry. 


THE REGULAR ARMY, by GEN. 
FRANCIS V. GREENE. Few invented 
stories of adventure contain more deeds 
of personal heroism or more incidents 
of thrilling interest than the actual 
history of the career of the American 
Army during the hundred years of its 
existence. It is a story 
that has long needed tell- 
ing, and a better narrator 
could hardly be found than 
General Greene, one of the 
army’s foremost representa- 
tives in military and civil 
life,and a writer of known 
brilliancy. The story will 
be covered in about six 
articles and it will be richly illustrated 
by F. C. Yohn, H. C. Christy, and 
others especially fitted for the work. 


MRS. GILBERT’S STAGE REM- 
INISCENCES. Mr. Daly, James Lewis 
and many other figures of yesterday ap- 
pear in Mrs. Gilbert’s entertaining pages, 
while of the older leaders of the stage 
there is a fund of anecdote. The articles 
are among the most vivacious and inter- 
esting of their kind, and will contain a 
wealth of illustrations. 


Mrs. Anne H. Gilbert 


WALTER A. WYCK- 
OFF, author of ‘* The 
Workers,’’ will have sev- 
eral new articles in the 
same field, giving an ac- 
count of ‘*A Day With 
a Tramp,”’ An Iowa 
Farm’’ and other experi- 
ences. 


W. A. Wyckott 


The prospectus for 1901, a twenty-four page tilustrated booklet 
printed in colors, will be sent free to any address on application. 
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RUSSIA OF TO-DAY, by HENR\ 
NORMAN, M.P._ This notable and 
timely series of articles, begun in October 
will be continued. ‘They are the result o 
a journey and investigations made espe 
cially on behalf of Scribner's, and Mr 
Norman’s comments on present con 
ditions in Russia and her probable futur 
are made in the light of the latest events 
The many illustrations from the author’ 
photographs and other sources are a note 
worthy feature of the articles. 


Mis. Ka 


Tation 


The m 

EVENTS IN CHINA AND '™p 
EAST will be covered in articles bgpew st 
special correspondents. 


THEODORE ROOSE- 
VELT will, from time to 
time during 1901, con- 
tribute to Scribner's arti- 
cles on public topics. 


THE SOUTHERN 
MOUNTAINEER, by 
JOHN FOX, Jr.  Sever- 
al articles in the early 
part of 1901 will portray 
this romantic and fast-diminishing ty if iP 
of American character. Mr. Fox know | 

his subject by experience and special " 
servation, and illustrates his articles frot 
photographs. 


i ype of Peavant 
From Russia 


Hor 


NEW YORK LIFE AND SCENES 
The studies of New York, which ig 
proved so attractive in the magazing 
to be resumed at intervals during® 
year. 
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KATE DOUGLAS 
WIGGIN, in ‘ The 
Diary of a Goose- 
xirl,’’ written 
the most charming of 
her stories, and it will 
appear in Scribner's 
in three parts, with 
very attractive illus- 
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Mus. Douglas W iggia 


fations. 


J. M. BARRIE’S NEW STORY. 
The magazine will later in the year make 
im important announcement concerning a 
w story by J. M. Barrie. 


NEW STORIES OF THE AMA- 
MIEUR CRACKSMAN. A new series 
me Cracksman stories, by E. W. Hornung, 
fe baffling ingenuity in plot and thrilling 
Meeerest, The incomparable Raffles is 
@eantroduced to his many reader admirers 
fan a wonderful succession of adventures 
ged hair-breadth escapes. The stories 
will be illustrated. 


SHORTER FICTION. 
ERNEST SETON- 
THOMPSON will contrib- 
ute several of his charming 
animal stories, illustrated by 
himself; there will also be 
short stories by Octave 
Thanet, Frank R. Stockton, 
Henry James, Thomas 
Nelson Page, F. J. Stimson, 
Henry van Dyke, A. T. 
Quiller-Couch, and other 
well-known writers. 


mes 
Seton hompson 


ARLES SCRIB 


MAGA ZINE 


| 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE gr, A YEAR, POSTAGE PREPAID. 
CH ER'S SONS, 153-157 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW Y 


J. M. Barrie 
Drawn from a copy- 
righted photograpr 
by Elliott & Fry 


Richard Harding 
Davis 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS will 
contribute several articles and stories, the 
first, to appear during the winter, being a 
travel sketch in a new field to him and 
one of the best of his vivid narratives. 


ART FEATURES 
will include, besides 
the notable illustra- 
tions for ‘* The Regu- 
lar Army’’ and other 
pictorial plans of spe- 
cial importance, note- 
worthy papers on art 
subjects by John La 
Farge, W. C. Brownell, 
and other distinguished 
writers, while the Field of Art will con- 
tinue to be the most important critical 
department of its kind, edited by Mr. 
Russell Sturgis, and contributed to by 
leading authorities in art matters. 


From “No Sinecvre.” 
Drawn by Loun 


A list of the illustrators for next year 
includes Walter Apple- 
ton Clark, F. C. Yohn, 
H. C. Christy, Max- 
field Parrish, Henry | 
McCarter, A. I. Keller, | 
a G 
Peixotto, W. Glackens, 
Henry Hutt, and many 
others. There will be 
new and original 
schemes of illustration in colors as well 
as in black and white, and colored 
covers. 
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SCRIBNERS HOLIDAY BOOKS 


TOMMY AND GRIZEL. By J. M. Barrie 


60th 1000. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 

HE work of a master artist. The quali- ‘|? is one of the few, the very few, books of 
ties of the two men are utterly different this decade that have within them a promise 
and cannot be compared, but ‘Tommy and Grizel’ of lasting life. . . . We wonder if Mr. Barrie has 
is sufficient cause for placing Mr. Barrie closer not placed himself at the head of his craft—n. 
to the niche left vacant by the death of Stevenson we scarcely wonder. He may be hailed as the 
than any other living writer. . . . A book whose greatest living master of the delicate art of fiction, 
life will not be spanned by a year or a decade."— ... A remarkable book, the work of a great art- 

Chicago Trib:ine. ist."—New York } Mail and Express. 


THE HOUSE OF EGREMONT. By Molly Elliot 
A Romance of the 17th Century. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 
HISTORICAL novel of brilliancy and power. Full of action and adventure; the murders, 
trials, elopements, and battles through which the plot winds its way give a graphic picture 
of seventeenth-century life in Europe and hold the interest of the reader to the end. Coupled with 
this spirited action is great finish of detail, which lifts the book to a high literary plane. 


THE OLD GENTLEMAN OF THE BLACK STOCK 


By Thomas Nelson Page. [ilustrated in colors by Howard Chandler Christy. 12mo, $1.59. 
7 NEW and extremely beautiful edition of Thomas Nelson Page’s exquisite romance. Two 
more delightful characters it would be hard to find in recent fiction than this odd gentleman, 
with his old-fashioned manners and his memories of bygone sweet days and his strong opinions on 
the Essayists, and the gracious, dignified. lovely daughter of his favorite Betsey. "— Best: om Fourne 


“MOOSWA, and Others of the Boundaries. By W. A. Fraser 
With illustrations by Arthur Heming. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 
AUTHOR and illustrator have co-operated in making this story of the woods and their chiel 
denizens a book of imaginative interest and romantic realism. The various fur-bearin: 
animals are the dramatis persone ¢ of this fascin ating story, which depicts animal life from the insi 'e 


CRITTENDEN. a Kentucky Story of Love and War. By John Fox, Jr. 
HIS novel, which is the most elaborate work yet written by Mr. Fox, is first of all a love story, 
with the central figures a young Kentuckian and his brother, who find themselves in the fight- 

ing at Santiago, one as a regular and the other as a volunteer. It isa story of action and a story 

of sentiment. The charm of narrative and the character-drawing shown in Mr. Fox’s previovs 


work are ‘fully displ: aved in this novel. 12mo. $1.25. 


PECCAVI. A Novel. By E. W. Hornung 
Author of “The Amateur Cracksman,” etc. 12mo, $1.50. 
‘THE hero of Mr. Hornung’s novel is a new creation and an audacious one. His unexpected 
avowal at the beginning invests the situation with a striking dramatic quality ; and his gnm 
fight for rehabilitation is a novelty in modern fiction. It is a book of strong feeling, and has man\ 
surprises for Mr. Hornung’s most faithful readers. 


AFIELD AND AFLOAT. By Frank R. Stockton 
“There is nothing better in light literature than Mr. Stockton’s amusing tales.”—Life. 
IKE all that he has written, they are pervaded with his delightful and whimsical humor. He 
is the very Genius of the Unexpected. Whether he touches upon love or war, upon advent- 
ures by land or water, or upon the mystic realm of ghosts, he is alike charming, which is but another 
way of saying that he is always himself."— New York Times’ Saturday Review. Illustrated. 


12mo, $1.50. 


SHARPS AND FLATS. By Eugene Field 

Two volumes of selections of Prose and Verse. Collated by Slason Thompson. 2 vols., 12mo, $2.50. 
WO new volumes of sketches and verse originally published under the heading “Sharps ané 
Flats” in the Chicago Daily News and not included in Mr. Field’s other books. The selection 

have been made with care, and reveal more of the exhaustless gayety of Eugene Field's daily hfe 


than does any other volume of his works. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publisher 
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SCRIBNER'S HOLIDAY BOOKS 


OLIVER CROMWELL. By Theodore Roosevelt 


With 40 illustrations. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


ks of § “ |? is a thoughtful and condensed study of Cromwell’s character and times from an American 
omise standpoint. It is clear, forcible, original, and full of the sterling good sense that marks all Mr. 
has § Roosevelt's thinking.”—Chicago Tribune. 

s the 

og WITH BOTH ARMIES IN SOUTH AFRICA 

t art- By Richard Harding Davis. With many illustrations. 12mo, $1.50. 


ae N? foreign comment on the war in South Africa has taken such deep hold of the British people 
as the words of the American correspondent, Mr. Richard Harding Davis. These words 


ll were written more in sorrow than in anger, and in just that way will the American people read them.” 
—Boston Journal. 

ders, 

= PAUL JONES: Founder of the American Navy 


By Augustus C. Buell. With portraits, maps, and plans. 2 vols., 12mo, $3.00. 
a R. BUELL eclipses all his predecessors. These two volumes form a perfect biography of the 
famous sea-fighter, a work which should secure at once, and indefinitely maintain, a high 
position in the literature of its subject."—New York Tribune. . 


51.50. 
Two 
man, THE AMERICAN SLAVE-TRADE. By John R. Spears 
me Illustrated by Walter Appleton Clark. 8vo, $2.50. 

~ As interesting as a tale of daring adventure, and as knowledgeful as a history. . . . Once 
ner begun, the book will be read with avidity, and the pleasure of reading is enhanced by the 


excellence of Walter Appleton Clark’s illustrations."—Newark Advertiser. 


ITALIAN CITIES. By E. H. and E. W. Blashfield 
Editors of “Vasari’s Lives of the Painters.” 2. vols., 12mo, $4.00. 


THE Italian cities, some phase of the art life of which the authors have presented in this work, are 
Ravenna, Siena, Florence, Assisi, Mantua, Perugia, Parma, and Rome. The tone of the 
book is authoritative, the method of treatment stimulating. 
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ORIENTAL RUGS. By John Kimberly Mumford 

With 32 full-page illustrations (16 in colors), reproduced from selected rugs. Large 8vo, $7.50 net. 

N R. MUMFORD treats of this novel subject in an interesting and authoritative way. The 

special topics discussed are: History ; The Rug; Weaving Peoples; Materials; Dyers and 

Dyes ; ent Weaving; Caucasian; Turkish; Persian; Turkoman or Tartarian; Khilims; 
Indians. The reproductions are especially beautiful. 


grim 
— THE FRIENDLY YEAR. RECOLLECTIONS OF A MISSIONARY 
- From the Works of Henry van Dyke. IN THE GREAT WEST 
Selections in Prose and Verse for Every Day in the Year. By Cyrus Townsend Brady 
With photogravure portrait, I2mo, $1.25. With portrait. 12mo, $1.25. 


VOLUME of selections which emphasizes the ex- ‘ I T is long-since we have seen so many good stories 
tent and variety of Dr. van Dyke's intellectual to the page as are to be found in this cheery 
and spiritual interests, and brings to the fore the little repository of clerical experiences.”"— Zhe Dial 
cheery, *‘ blue-sky philosophy” of life which makes (Chicago). 
his essays, stories, and poems so companionable and 
helpful. A STUDY OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS 
By W.N. Clark, D.D. 
Author of “An Outline of Christian Theology.” 12mo, $1.25. 
A LITERARY HISTORY OF AMERICA HIS book is intended to set forth the fundamental 
By Barrett Wendell principles of the missionary enterprise. It 
Professor of English at Harvard University. 8v0,$3.00. touches upon motives, methods, and existing condi- 
A BOOK of the highest importance to all students _ tions, and calls attention to the significance of the pres- 
of English and American literatures. ent difficulties growing out of the situation in China. 
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‘NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


F. Marion Crawford’s New Book. A companion to ** Ave Roma Immortalis.’’ 
RULERS OF THE SOUTH. Siciry, AND MALTA 
, By F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of “ Saracinesca,” “ Via Crucis,” etc. In two volumes. With 
§ 28 photogravure plates and 91 text illustrations by HENRY BROKMAN, Cloth, $6.00 ne. F “A 
A limited edition of 150 copies on large hand-made paper. $12.50 net. 
Mrs. 


James Lane Allen’s most popular short stories, with pictures by Hugh Thomson. 
A KENTUCKY CARDINAL, and its sequel, AFTERMATH 


’ The two in one volume, illustrated by HUGH THOMSON, the illustrator of “Cranford,” among the s 
most popular gift books of the season. Cloth, 12mo, $2.50 “ 


An autograph edition of 100 copies on large hand-made paper, bound with paper label like the 
‘ large-paper “Cranford,” $12.50 net. 
ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN Tt 
\ Illustrated from photographs of “the most delightful garden in all literature,” of the old schloss by 
» the Baltic, of the lawn, and of those inimitable babies. Cloth, 12mo, $2.59. § , 
 “Whata captivating book it is! . . . charming, altogether lovable."—The New York Tribune. 
States 


THE SOLITARY SUMMER 


By the author of “ Elizabeth and Her German Garden,” and by some considered more delightiu! 
than its predecessor. The new edition of this also contains illustrations. Cloth, 12mo, $2.59 


Hamilton W. Mabie’s New Lije of 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE—Poer, Dramatist, AND 


By HAMILTON W. MABIE, author of “ Under the Trees,” etc., etc. With over 100 illustrations, in- 
cluding 9 photogravure plates, portraits, facsimile records, etc. Cloth, 8vo, $6.00 


Limited edition on large hand-made paper, 150 copies, with illustrations on Japanese vellum. $20.00. 


Mrs. Alice Morse Earle’s New Book on 
STAGE COACH AND TAVERN DAYS 


By ALICE MORSE EARLE, author of “ Home Life in Colonial Days,” “Child Life in Colonial Days,’ 
etc. Illustrated from photographs gathered by the author. Buckram, Crown 8vo, $2.50. 


LOL LLL LOL 


FOR THE YOUNG PEOPLE 
By the Author of ** Elizabeth and Her German Garden,” etc., etc. 
THE APRIL BABY’S BOOK OF TUNES 


With colored Kate Greenaway pictures and music. Small 4to. Just ready. $1.50. 


Mrs. Wright’s charming and clever New Book A New Collection of Fairy Tales. their 
THE DREAM FOX STORY BOOK THE REIGN OF KING HERLA Cl 
By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT, with 80 drawings | Profusely illustrated with quaint drawings, wit! Se 
by OLIVER HERFORD. Small 4to, Cloth,| a frontispiece, etc., in colors. Cloth, $2.00 FPY FR: 
$1.50 net. : Among these delightful and fascinating fair lated 
The lively adventures of Billy Buttons are|tales may be found such enduring favorites «ff ART! 
delightful nonsense for readers of any age. | “Snow White,” etc., etc. and § 


Send for a circular of Mrs. Wright's entertaining out-door books, etc., etc. 
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Send for the Holiday Catalogue of New Books 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 
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F THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


F. Marion Crawford’s New Novel 
A Love Story of Old Madrid 
Cloth, $1.50. 


IN THE PALACE OF THE KING. 


By the author of the “ Saracinesca” novels, “ Corleone,” “ Via Crucis,” etc. 


THE BEST NEW FICTION | 


Wit! 
0 — “A capital story . .. full of excitement.”—The New York Tribune. 
Mrs. Steel’s New earl. equalled only by her Maurice Hewlett’s New Romance 
“* On the Face of the Waters.” THE LIFE AND DEATH OF 
THE HOSTS OF THE LORD 
RICHARD YEA-AND-NAY 
the FLORA ANNIE STEEL, author of “Miss By Mau hor of The Forest | 
4 Stuart’s Legacy,” “The Flower of Forgiveness, y MAURICE HEWLETT, author o 1e Forest 
etc., etc. Cloth, $1.50. | Lovers,” “Little Novels of Italy,” etc. Cloth,$1.50. 
se the 
James Lane Allen’s New Novel and Master piece Pa 
THE REIGN OF LAW. A Tale of the Kentucky Hempfields ,; 0) Thousand ' 
ss by By the author of “The Choir Invisible,” “A Kentucky Cardinal,” etc. Cloth, $1.50. 
2.59. 


“It is beautifully written ; a very strong piece of work. . . . I wish that everybody in the United | 


- States would read the book.”—F rom a letter by the REV. MINOT J. SAVAGE. 


cnt! (THE NEW MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS 


- A Companion Volume to “Among English A Companion Volume on Spain. 
Hedgerows.’’ SPANISH HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS 
ALONG FRENCH BYWAYS By KATHARINE LEE BATES, Professor of Eny- 
ty CLIFTON JOHNSON. With reproductions of lish Literature, Wellesley College. Profusely 
- in- § photographs by the author. Cloth, $2.25. illustrated. Cloth, Crown 8vo, $2.25. 
00 
120.00. 


THE GREAT MASTERS OF PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
illustrated Monographs of the Chief Painters and Sculptors, both Ancient and Modern. 
Edited by G. C. WILLIAMSON, author of “ Portrait Miniatures,” etc. Each, Crown 8vo, $1.75. 
‘end for a descriptive circular, with illustrations of the nine vols. ready, including Velasquez, by 
Jays,” g!. A. M. STEVENSON ; Raphael, by H. STRACHEY ; Correggio, by SELWYN BRINTON, etc., etc. 
$2.50. 


THE MEN WHO MADE THE NATION | 


By Prof. EDWIN E. SPARKS, University of 
Chicago. Illustrated with facsimiles of old 
documents, cartoons, prints, etc. 

Nearly ready. $2.00. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST 
AS REPRESENTED IN ART 
By Archdeacon F. W. FARRAR, D.D. With 


all the illustrations of the $6.00 edition. 
Cloth, 8vo, $3.50. | 


THE MEDIAEVAL TOWNS 


VENETIAN REPUBLIC 


ROMAN ART 
pome of Its Principles and 


their Application to Early 
Christian Painting. 


y FRANZ WICKHOFE. Trans- 
lated and Edited by Mrs. S. 
ARTHUR STRONG. 4 plates 
and 80 text illustrations. 
Cloth, 4to, $8.00. 


Its Rise, Its Growth, and 
Its Fall, 421-1797. 

By W. CAREW HAZLITT. 
Two volumes. Cloth, $12.00. 
First a narrative history, 

then special topical discussion 

of important phases of the fas- 
cinating city’s artistic, social, 
or political hfe. 


Illustrated stories of famous 
towns, so written as to serve 
admirably also as guide-books , 
The vols. now ready are: 


FLORENCE, by E. G. GARD- 
NER, $1.75: PERUGIA, by S. 
GORDON, $1.50; ROUEN, by . 
T. A. CooK, $2.00; NUREM- « 


. BERG, by C. HEADLAM, $1.50. | 


puitable for Christmas Gifts published by 


FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, 
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The most important group of papers 
which the Atlantic will offer its read- 
ers is a series of unpartisan studies 
of the Reconstruction Period, 
the first of which will appear in Jan- 
uary. The different authors repre- 
sent both the South and the North, 
How. and many shades of political opinion ; 
but all have written with candor and good temper. It is believed that 
without a knowledge of the conditions under which the Southern States | 
were readmitted to the Union, it is impossible to form a clear opinion of the | 
most significant of our internal problems of the coming decade, namely, 
the movement for the disfranchisement of the Southern negro. The authors 


Pror. Wooprow Witsox 


Prof. Woodrow Wilson, 
Hon. Samuel W. McCall, 
Hon. D. H. Chamberlain, 
Thomas Nelson Page, 
Hon. Hilary A. Herbert, 
Prof. W. E. B. Du Bois, 
Prof. W. A. Dunning, 
Newson Pace William G. Brown. 


Studies of the National Life 


The Atlantic’s series of descriptive papers dealing with the different 
sections of the United States—a series that has attracted marked attention 
| —will be continued by Professor W. D. Lyman’s article on “ Washington, 
Our Northwest Corner State,” “‘ The Mississippi Valley ”’ by J. K. Hosmer, 
‘Texas’ by Professor D. F. Houston, and other articles. 

Of no less interest is a group of papers dealing with several representa- 
tive American cities. Among these will be “ A Plea for New York” by 
James K. Paulding, “‘ Fall River” by Theodore Dreiser, “‘ A Glimpse of 
Pittsburg”’ by W. L Scaife, ‘“‘The City at Night” (Buffalo) by Rollin 
Lynde Hartt, ‘“‘Omaha’’ by W. R. Lighton, and “‘ New Orleans’”’ by Albert 
C. Phelps. 


Hon. D. H. CHampen: 
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Atlantic 


founding of the magazine. 


Essayists 


The list of Atlantic Essayists has been a notable one from the very 
Among the writers who have promised to con- 


tribute to its pages during 1901 are :— 


Le Baron R. Briggs, 


John Burroughs, 
John J. Chapman, 


Winthrop M. Daniels, 
Martha Baker Dunn, 


John Fiske, 

Lewis E. Gates, 
Arthur T. Hadley, 
George M. Harper, 


AUDREY. 


C. Hanford Henderson, 
William DeW. Hyde, 


Henry James, 
Gerald Stanley Lee, 
Hamilton W. 
John Muir, 
Paul E. More, 
Rollo Ogden, 


Harriet Waters Preston, 


and the time is the early 18th century. 


her previous remarkable successes. 


Two serial stories, Sarah Orne Jewett’s 
Tory Lover, and Kate Douglas Wiggin’s delightful Penelope's 
Irish Experiences, began in the November number. 
our new readers may have these two stories complete, the November and 
December issues for 1900 will be sent free to all new subscribers for 1901 


enrolled before December 20, 1900. 


Many Short Stories by young writers will appear in the Adlantic 
during the coming year. 


35 cents a copy. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN @ CO.,4 PARK STREET, BOSTON 


SEND POSTAL FOR FULL PROSPECTUS 


All new subscribers for 1901, enrolled before December 
20, 1900, will receive the November and December issues 
for 1900 free. 

‘SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER : - - On receipt of 50 cents the 
publishers will send the Atlantic for three months to any new subscriber. 


$4.00 a year. 


Mabie, 


Fiction 
Early next summer MAR Y JOHNSTON, author of To Have 
and To Hold, will bring out the first chapters of her new story, 
Its scene is laid in Virginia, Miss Johnston’s chosen field, 
In this, her third story, Miss 
Johnston is believed to have made a distinct artistic advance even over 


Horace E. Scudder, 


Henry D. Sedgwick, Jr., 


Goldwin Smith, 
Bradford Torrey, 
Frederick J. Turner, 
Henry Van Dyke, 


Benjamin Ide Wheeler, 


Woodrow Wilson. 


stirring romance, The 
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The Century Co.’s ew Books 


ose 


THE CENTURY CLASSICS 


A new series of the world’s best 
books, selected, edited and in- 
troduced by distinguished men 
of letters ; uniting purity of text, 
elegance of typography, and 
beauty of external form. 350 
pages, gilt top, $1.00 each, wet. 
rhese are the present issues : 
Bacon’s Essays. Introduc- 
tion by Prof. GEORGE EDWARD 
WoopDBERRY. 

Bunyan’s “The Pilgrim's 
Progress."’ Introduction by 
Bishop PoTTER. 

Defoe’s “The Plague in 
London.” Introduction by Sir 
WALTER BESANT. 
Goldsmith's **The Vicar of 
Wakefield.”’ Introduction by 
HENRY JAMES. 

Poems of Robert Herrick. 
A Selection, with a critical study 
by T. B, ALDRICH. 
Kinglake’s **Eothen.”  In- 
troduction by the Right Hon 
jJAmes Brycr, 


NEW BOOKS 


Exquisite little books in stamped leather binding, price $1.00 


EPICTETUS 


Newly translated from the Greek By Jonn Brown. Withanintro- By E. Scort O’Connor. A vol- 


by BENJAMIN E, SMITH. 


By Richard Whiteing. IIlustrated by André Castaigne 
A brilliant book by the author of “No. § John Street,” with entertaining chapters 
on the official and social life in the French capital, illustrated by André Castaigne, 
and printed ia red and |lack, with a sumptuous binding. 250 pages, $5.00. 


MY WINTER GARDEN 
By Mavricr THompson. Inthis book Mr. Thomp- By HELEN EVERTSON SMITH. 
son writes of his winters on the shores of the Gulf 
of Mexico. With colored frontispiece. 12mo0, $1.50. 


Sold by all booksellers. 


The Century Co., Union Square, Rew Work 


OLIVER CROMWELL 
By the Right Honorable John Morley, M. P. 


This important work is a history of England during Cromwell's activity, 
Critics everywhere give the highest possible praise to its fairness and 
clearness. Richly. illustrated with authentic portraits and prints. 8,0, 


500 pages, $3.50. 


ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES 
A Superbly Illustrated Memorial Edition 
Undertaken with the support of the Danish Government. It contains 
250 illustrations by the distinguished Danish artist Hans Tegner, and 
these accompany a new translation of Andersen’s famous stories. The 
volume is an imperialquarto of 500 pages, with rich cover design, and 
is intended as a memorial to the great Danish story-teller to be issued 
simultanc ously in five countries. Price, $5.00. 


IMPORTANT ESSAYS 


THE STRENUOUS LIFE, by THEoporE RooskveELt. Contain. 
ing Gov. Roosevelt's latest utterances on national, civic and political 
affairs. I2mo, 250 pages, $1.50. 

THE GOSPEL OF WEAL by ANDREW CARNEGIE. Discussing 
Trusts, Imperialism, Capital and Labor, etc. 8vo, 350 pages, $2.00. 
COLLEGE ADMINISTRATION, by Cuartes F. THWING, I’resi- 


dent of Western Reserve University. 8vo, 300 pages, $2.00. 


NEW FICTION 


DR. NORTH AND HIS by Dr. S. WerR MitcHett. 
One must have lived long and been born with heen faculties of observa- 
tion to have laid by such stores of knowledge as the author of “ Hugh 
Wynne” spreads before his readers in this work. 12mo0, $1.50. 
THE GOLDEN BOOK OF VENICE, by Mrs. Lawrence Tury- 
BULL. A romance of the City of the Sea at the time of its greatest 
magnificence under the Doge and the Senate. 12mo, 399 pages, $1.50. 
HARD-PAN, by Geratpine Bonner. A novel of the San Fran- 
cisco of to-day, by a California writer. 12m9, 279 pages, $1.50. 

THE BREAD LINE. A clever story of Bohemian life in New York. 
By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE. Price, $1.25. 

A New Edition of HUGH WYNNE, Dr. S. Werr MitcHe.t's 
popular romance of the Revolution, now published in a single volume at 
$1.50, with twelve illustrations by HowARD PYLE. 


IN THE THUMB-NAIL SERIES 


RAB AND HIS FRIENDS MOTIFS 


duction by Mr. ANDREW LANG. ume of apothegms. 


Send for our new 
illustrated catalogue, 
containing full list 
including books for 
young folks. 


COLONIAL DAYS AND WAYS 
A delightful book, 
describing early days in the New England and New 
York colonies. Svo, 350 pages, $2.50. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by 
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CENTURY MAGAZINE 


1901—HA Wear of Romance-——1901 
NOVELS AND STORIES BY 


RUDYARD KIPLING, 
GEO. W. CABLE, 


W. D. HOWELLS, 


RUTH McENERY STUART, 


WINSTON CHURCHILL, 
HENRY JAMES, 


F. ANSTEY, 
MRS. BURNETT, 


Thomas Nelson 
PAGE, 


HAMLIN GARLAND, 


Chester Bailey 
FERNALD, 


DAVID GRAY, 


Virginia Fraser 
BOYLE, 


JACOB A. RIIS, 


Joel Chandler 
HARRIS, 


MARY E. WILKINS, 


Harry Stillwell 
EDWARDS, 


F. R. STOCKTON, 


The Christmas 
Century. 


Illustrations in Colors. 
Opening instalment of 


A PANORAMA 
OF THE RHINE. 


Text by AuGustine Birrewt, M. P. 
Pictures by ANDRE CASTAIGNE. 


HER MOUNTAIN LOVER. 


Second instalment of a Transat- 
lantic novel by HAMLIN GARLAND, 
begun in the November number 
(offered free to new subscribers, 
see below). 


CHRISTMAS STORIES. 


“Broken Wings,” by Henry 
JAMEs (illustrated). 


“The Lace Camisole, by L. B. 
WALFORD, author of ** The Baby's 
Grandmother,” ‘‘ Mr. Smith,” etc. 


“A Hired Girl,” by Epwin AsA 
D1x,author of Deacon Bradbury." 


“Ghosts Who Became Fa- 
”? a Christmas fantasy by 
CAROLYN WELLS. 
“While the Automobile Ran 
” a Christmas extravaganza, 
by CHARLES BATTELI. LOOMiIs, 
illustrated by F. Y. Cory. 


BRET HARTE, 


John Luther 
LONG, 


IAN MACLAREN, 


Sarah Orne 
JEWETT, 


S. WEIR MITCHELL, 


Edwin Asa 
DIX, 


L. B. WALFORD, 


Flora Annie 
STEEL, 


LEW WALLACE, 


Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps WARD, 


C. D. WARNER. 


“THE HELMET OF NAVARRE” 


A fascinating novel, full of adventure and action, the scene laid in France three hundred years 
ago, began in the August, 1900, CENTURY, and will continue for several months in 1901. Critics 
everywhere are enthusiastic over the opening chapters of this remarkable story,—‘* The author’s 
fame is apparently established with this, her maiden effort,” says the Boston Transcrift; “A 
remarkable performance,” Zhe Critic calls it. 

On and after the issue of the December (Christmas) CENTURY, we will send the August, 
FRE September, October and November numbers (containing first four instalments of 

“‘ The Helmet of Navarre”) free of charge to any persons who will subscribe to THE 

CreNnTuRY for one year, beginning with the December number. Remit $4.00, the yearly sub- 
scription price, and get SIXTEEN NUMBERS FOR THE PRICE OF TWELVE. 

Remit by check, draft, money-order or express order. Cash should be registered. 


THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
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LIBRARY MUSIC 


THE CENTURY CO. has from time to time put forth sev- 
eral epoch-making books. Each has taken a distinctive and 
unique place among books of its class. Now a library of piano 
music and of musical literature is added to the number of these 
works. 

The Century Library of Music is a complete library of bio- 
graphical criticism : — Berlioz, Brahms, Wagner, Rossini, Men- 
delssohn, Liszt, and the other great composers of modern music 
are discussed critically by still more modern masters. No such 
library of musical biography, reminiscence and art criticism has 
ever been gathered before. It must always remain the one 
standard work of the kind. As it is the work of musicians, it 
could have been collected and made only by musicians. 

For the musical portion Mr, Paderewski has selected every 
piece and placed it in its proper order. He has chosen the 
best romantic music of the modern concert room,—not the most 
difficult music, but that which experience shows to have been 

PADEREWSKI specially inspired with a message to humanity of feeling and 
beauty. The pieces that the world would choose to keep if all 

others must be sacrificed are the ones that find their place in these volumes. They are 
the ones by which Mr. Paderewski is especially endeared to his American and English public. 
Each piece has received a new and clearer form of expression by the new method of 
editing used in this work. Ordinary musical text is much as ordinary English would be if 
the punctuation and capitals were merely used to indicate occasionally vocal inflections without 
reference to grammatical construction. In The Century Library of Music the construction, 
and therefore the meaning, is made astonishingly clear, and this analysis brings out a thou- 
sand new meanings and shades of meanings heretofore hidden under eccentricities of notation. 

The Century Library of Music throws a new light on the whole subject of technic 
through its lessons and symposiums on specific points contributed by the greatest modern 
music teachers, authors of the works which are at the foundation of execution, and teachers 
of the great concert artists of to-day. In these lessons is an epitome of the vital questions 
of modern teaching. In the Brahms volume appears for the first time a method (the only 
method) by which the new orchestral piano technic can be attained. 
It is absolutely new and is indispensable to the ambitious student. For further partic- 

As music is only one method of artistic expression, The Century Li- | ulars, illustrated 
brary by its many reproductions of the great musical pictures | sample pages, etc., 
attempts for the first time to show the reciprocal relations of music | address 
and the other arts. 

The book is not only a book for musicians, but for all people of cul- a egy eos = 
ture. It is not only The Century Library of Music, but the great - Ancol 
library of music of the present century. 3 ; 


JAN PADEREWSKI 
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THE JUNGLE BOOKS. Rudyard 
Kipling’s storiesof the Indian jungle. 
Classic. Two books, $1.50 each. 

CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS. 
Rudyard Kipling's story of the Grand 
Banks. Illus. by Taber. $1.50. 

THE SINKING OF THE * MER- 
RIMAC.”* By Richmond Pearson 
Hobson. Illustrated, r2mo, $1.50. 

THE LAKERIM ATHLETIC 
CLUB. A lively story of track and 
field, by Rupert Hughes, IIlustra- 
tions by Relyea. ramo, $1.50. 

THE DOZEN FROM LAKERIM. 
A sequel to ‘‘ The Lakerim Athletic 
Club.” Illustrated by Relyea, $1.50. 

WALTER CAMP’S BOOK OF 
COLLEGE SPORTS. A new edi- 
tion for the season of 1900-01. De- 
scribes Baseball, Foot-ball, Track 
Athletics, etc. 8vo, $1.75. 

A BOY OF THE FIRST EM- 
PIRE. By Elbridge S. Brooks. 
The adventures of a young French 
boy who was befriended by Na- 
poleon. Illustrated, r2mo, $1.50. 


PRETTY POLLY PERKINS. 
By Gabrielle E. Jackson, author of 
“Denise and Ned Toodles.”’ Illus- 
trated by Relyea. 300 pages, $1.50. 

JOSEY AND THE CHIPMUNK. 
By Sydney Reid. The adventures 
of a httle girl in Animal Land. 
Illustrated by Fanny Y. Cory. $1.50. 

DONALD AND DOROTHY. By 
Mary Mapes Dodge. New edition. 
One of the most popular children’s 
books. ramo, 355 pages, $1.50. 

THE LAND OF PLUCK. By 
Mary Mapes Dodge. A series of 
= stories and sketches, chiefly of 

olland. Illustrated. 1amo, $1.50. 

WHEN LIFE IS YOUNG. By 
Mary Mapes Dodge. book of 
poems for young people. Fully il- 
lustrated. 12mo, 255 pages, $1.25. 

TOINETTE’S PHILIP. By Mrs. 
C.V. Jamison. The scene is laid 
partly in New York and R rtly in 
New Orleans. Illustrated. by Regi- 
nald Birch. Small quarto, $1.50. 


Books for Woung Folks. 


Including only such books as have had a wide sale and are regarded as 
standard,— with a few new books. 


Books for Boys. 


THE BOOK OF THE OCEAN. 
By Ernest Ingersoll. A handsome 
volume, profusely illustrated. $1.50. 

MASTER SKYLARK. By John 
Bennett. A story of the time of 
Shakspere and Queen Elizabeth. 
Illustrated by Birch. r1amo, $1.50. 

DADDY JAKE. By Joel Chand- 
ler Harris. Uncle Remus stories. 
Illustrated by Kemble. ramo, $1.25. 

THE WHITE CAVE. By Wil- 
liam O. Stoddard. Life and ad- 
venture in Australia. Illustrated, 
1amo, $1.50. 

THE SWORDMAKER’S SON. 
By William O. Stoddard. Boy life 
in Palestine. Illustrated, r2mo, 280 
pages, $1.50. 

TWO BIDDICUT BOYS. By J. 
T. Trowbridge. A lively story for 
boys and girls. Illustrated by W. 
A. Rogers. 12mo, 286 pages, $1.50. 

THE PRIZE CUP. By J. T. 
Trowbridge. One of the best of Mr. 
Trowbridge’s books for boys. Illus- 
trated by Relyea. r12mo, $1.50. 


Books for Girls. 


DOWN DURLEY LANE. By 
Virginia Woodward Cloud. Hu- 
morous ballads in the old-time spirit. 
Illustrated by Birch. $1.50. 

ST. NICHOLAS SONGS. An 
illustrated music-book for the home. 
200 pages, 112 songs, cloth, $2.00; 
boards, $1.25. 

QUICKSILVER SUE. By Laura 
E. Richards, author of ‘* Captain 
January." Showing the effect upon 
a child's character of lack of dis- 
cipline. 1amo, 177 pages, $1.00. 

THE STORY OF BETTY. Car- 
a Wells's story of a young maid- 
of-all-work. [Illustrated by Birch. 
I2mo, 275 pages, $1.50. 

DENISE AND NED TOODLES. 
By Gabrielle E. Jackson. A sto 
about a little girl and her pets. td 
lustrated by Relyea. r12mo, $1.25. 

LADY JANE. By Mrs. C. V. 

amison. One of the most popular 
ks for young folks. Illustrated by 
Reginald Birch. 246 pages, $1.50. 


A collection of plays in 
ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE. 
THE BROWNIE BOOKS. 
Six books with poems and pictures 
by Palmer Cox. Price $1.50 each. 


THE ST. NICHOLAS BOOK OF PLAYS AND OPERETTAS. 
and verse, oftentimes with music, taken from 


Illustrated, 225 pages, $1.00. 
ARTFUL ANTICKS. 

A collection of verse and pictures by 

Oliver Herford. $1.00. 


soctery of By 


BY 


PATRIOTIC BOOKS. 
The Century Series, 
by Elbridge &. Brooks. 


Each a volume of about 225 

pages, with 200 illustrations, 
price $1.50; issued under the 
auspices of the different patri- 
otic societies. 
THE CENTURY BOOK OF 
THE AMERICAN COLONIES, 
describing the trip of a party of 
boys and girls with their uncle 
to all of the important early 
American colonies between 
Louisiana and Nova Scotia. 


THE CENTURY BOOK FOR 
YOUNG AMERICANS. 


THE CENTURY BOOK OF 
FAMOUS AMERICANS. 


THE CENTURY BOOK OF 
THE AMERICAN REVOLU- 


FROM AMERICAN HISTORY 
By Theodore Roosevelt and 
Henry Cabot Lodge. A collec- 
tion of twenty-six stories de- 
scribing deeds of heroism and 
famous battles. 325 pages, il- 
lustrated, $1.50. 


SOME STRANGE CORNERS 
OF OUR COUNTRY. By 
Charles F. Lummis, telling of 
the wonderland of the south- 
west, the Grand Cajon of the 
Colorado, etc. Fullyillustrated, 
270 pages, $1.50. 


S. FROCSS 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Che Century Co., Union Square, Hew Work. 
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St. Nicholas 


AN EDUCATOR IN THE HOME 


During the past year “ St. Nicholas ” Magazine. 
which | has been for nearly thirty years the leading 
children’s monthly magazine of the world (and js 
now the only one of its class), has introduced sey- 

eral new departments which have been extremely 
attractive and have greatly increased the circula- 
tion. One of these is 


“NATURE AND SCIENCE” 


For many years the editor of this new department 
has been accompanied by young folks in parties 
of from a few to two hundred and fifty on natural 

“BECAUSE WE WANT TO KNOW” history excursions along the roadsides, across the 

fields, through the forests, and in the meadows 
and swamps. ‘This past year alone he has taken about 4500 girls and boys on 
tramps aggregating over 175 miles; and now, in “ St. Nicholas,” he is reaching 
scores of thousands of children. 

Prominent students are contributors to the department, which contains interesting 
short articles, beautifully illustrated, telling of four-footed animals, birds, insects, 
water animals, plants, and whatever pertains to nature. 

“ Don’t bother me—I’m too busy,” is too often the remark from a grown-up person 
to a child who really wants toknow. The editor of “ Nature 
and Science” gives careful attention to every question 
asked by his young readers, and “ We will write to ‘St. 

Nicholas ’ about it” has become the motto of the depart- 
ment. 


“THE ST. NICHOLAS LEAGUE” 


is another new department of “St. Nicholas” about which 
the boy and girl readers are growing very enthusiastic. It 
is an organization of those who read the magazine (whether 
subscribers or not), without dues, and it offers prizes each 
month for the best drawings, photographs, poems, stories, 
puzzles and puzzle answers, also special prizes from time 
to time; and all contributions are impartially judged, ixrerestine 
with due allowance for the age of the contributor. Some From * Nature andl Science,” ia 
“St. Nicholas. 

of the work sent in by young folks shows surprising talent. 

Another denartment, “Books and Reading,” helps to turn the minds of th 
young “ St. Nicholas ” readers toward the right sort of literature. 

No one who does not see “ St. Nicholas ” can realize what an interesting magazine 
it is, and how exquisitely it is illustrated; it is a surprise rr 
to voung and old. Of literature it contains the choicest, | BOYS ANI AND GIRLS 
and in art it has never been surpassed by any grown folks’ — “Po Tead_ this acveruse: 

‘trae ° ors ment and who wish to | 
periodical. The new volume begins with November, 1900, Gad cut more about The 
and the subscription price is $3.00 a year. If there are St. Nicholas League and 


children in your home, you can hardly afford to be with- _ it8_ system of monthly 
y in | prizes may address, with- 


out it. out cost, The St. Nicholas 
League, Union Square, 


The Century Co. Union Square, New York _ Siva 
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€ LEA 


& PERRING: 
SAUCE LYS 


THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 


All dishes, such as 
gravy, game, 

appetizing a 

vored wi 


Make a Sandow of Yourself 


By using the 
famous 


Sandow 


Latest Patent 
Spring-Grip 


They are Sandow’s 

invention. He recom- 

mends them highly as a 

means of exercise for men, 

women and children. Com- 

rises a dumb-bell, in two 

ad by steel 

springs. It is these sprnes 

th at give strength asa health 

giver. In addition to the 

usual dumb-bell drili, you at 

the same time maintain a ten- 

on which develops the muscles, many of which could 
t be benefited by the 
of the ordinary bells. 
Call on your sporting 
ds dealer and con- 


PATENT 


x 1. Children’s, PyrS- 25 | No. 4. Youths’, Pre. +4 
Ms. 2. Girls’, 1.75 | No. 5. Ladies’, 
3. Boys’, “ 1.75 | No. 6. Men’s, 300 


Complete in box with chart of exercise. 
illand Winter Sports Catalogue Free upon Applicat’on 


.G. SPALDING & BROS. 


(Incorporated) 


CHICAGO DENVER 


ANP RECORD 


, fish, meats, 
salad are doubly 
and digestible when fla- 

—Lea & 

: pend 


Sons 
“New York. 


The Only Kind Worth Having. 
Nine Styles of machines, 
from $10.00 to $100.00. 


None genuine without this 


Bie 
Edinon. 
MARK 

1soo different Records from 
which to make a_ choice. 
Record Lists and Catalogues 
of all Phonograph Dealers. 
WATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO, 


135 Fifth Avenue, New York 


ECHO ALL OVER THE WORLD 


CHINA “THE 


This pamphlet tells the whole story of the 


cusses the historic reasons for the uprising of the Boxers. 


AGAINST 


WORLD 


situation in China to-day. It dis- 
-It presents the 


Chinese side as well as that of the European Powers and of the United States. 


1.—Causes of Anti-Foreign Feeling in 
i.—The Struggle for Reform in China 


lll.—Missions and Missionaries in China - 
—America’s Treatment of the Chinese - - 


V.—America’s Duty in China - - 


Reprinted from THE 
Nortu AMERICAN REVIEW 


Price 25 


China - 


George B. Smyth 

Charles Johnston 

Poultney Bigelow 

Charles F. Holder 

John Barrett 
Sent by mail, postpaid, 

on receipt of price (stamps) 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, Franklin Sq., N. Y. 
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HOBBES 


(FOURTH EDITION) 


QUISANTE 


By ANTHONY HOPE 
A NOVEL NOW FIRST ISSUED—WITHOUT 
PREVIOUS SERIAL PUBLICATION, 


The fortunes of Alexander Quisanté and 
May Gaston. The imperious alternative with whi 
Quisanté was faced and how he met it. 


** Never, indeed, has Anthony Hope produced a work so brilk 
iant as this.”—New Vork Tribune. 

“The most artistic piece of work that Mr. Hope has dune.“ 
New lork Evening Sun. 

** Quisanté’ will easily rank as Anthony Hope’s greateat 
bouk.”— 7eledo Sunday Journal. 

“In *Quisanté’ Mr. Hope makes a great advance over 
previous work in depth and artistic quality.’""—Brooklyn Stomb 
ard. 


Size, 71g inches. Cloth, 376 pages, 
gilt top, $1.50. 


Anthony Hope. 


(FIFTH EDITION) 


ROBERT ORANGE 


By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES 


“ This new novel by John Oliver Hobbes is a triumph of intel- 
lectual creativeness, and it has held me captive from cover to 
cover.” —Ciement K. Suorter in Zhe Sphere. 


TEE 
“* Robert Orange ’ will produce an abiding impression on any — 
thoughtful mind. ‘ Robert Orange’ is an eminently religiow ell 
book, but it is conspicuously bright also; it is political, but itis rd 
also witty; it is philosophical, but it is also shrewd; it is ™ nen 
artistic collection of character studies, but they are al! huma men: 
and nearly all of individual type; but it has action also."’--Com ruc 
try Life. * (Aiso 
Size, #4 x inches. Cloth, 341 pages, 
evtion 


gilt top, $1.50. 


John Oliver Hobbes (Mrs. Craigie). 


For sale by all beoksellers or sent postpaid. 
An Illustrated Catalogue of Holiday, Juvenile, and Miscellaneous Books and of Calendars sent free ® 
any address. On receipt of 1o cents, this Catalogue and a Christmas Number of the ‘‘ Pocket Magr 
zine’’ will be sent to any address. Mention Tus American 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 


5 and 7, East 16th Street, New York 
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A Gift which embodies the 
very spirit of Christmas 
SAMUEL WESLEY’S 


Life of Christ, in Verse 


as revised by Bishop Coke. 


In grandeur of conception, boldness of thought and close 
adherence to detail it is marvelous. In richness of verse 
and perfection of rhyme it stands alone in literature ; a 


OUT sublime epic poem, 

| — — “The greatest heroic poem ever written—A companion work to 

la and Charles Wesley.) Milton's ‘Paradise Lost.’"—/JoAn Dryden. 

\ ua “The poem has elements of Miltonic beauty cupresaea, inthe “You have rendered the Christian public a valu ble service in bring- 
vell known forms of Pope's poetry, The c.nception of the life ing out this first American editivn. 4 more nteresting and beautiful 
f Chrjet presented in the volume is reverent. el vated and ade- book I have not m.t ften. Iw and pred.ct for it a very large circula- 
quate.”—Dr. H, L. Willett, ~ ean Divinity House, University of Chicago. tion.”"—W. A. Cand er, Bishop M. E. .urch South, 

» drill The limited English edition of this great work was first published in 1693 and sold 

_ for £10, Just published in America in one large volume of Te pages and for the first 

" time brought within the reach of everyone. To the poem is added a sketch of the Wesley's 

reall and their home life at Epworth Vicarage, by the Rev. Frank Crane, Chicago. 


No expense has been spared in giving this “Revival of the Century” a fitting form and 
in paper, type, illustrations and binding this volume is incomparable. 


PRICES: Cloth edition $3.50. Half Morocco, gold top, $4.75. Oxford Bible 
indi § Luxe tion .§0. Sent prepaid on receipt of price, or by express 
Cc. O. D., charges prepai , subject to examination and approval. 


UNION BOOK co., ad 992 McClurg Blidg., Chicago, il, 


EXPANSION 


EUGENE GiVEN FREE 


’ to each interested in subscrib- 
FIELD S ing to the Eugene Field Monument 
touvenir Fund Subscribe any amount 


J 

Sri wit to “ie” 

en onor 

volume 7? Under New World-Conditions 

; “FIELD FLOWERS” 
over to : BOOK pn fund, Book oo | Author of“ Our Country,” “ The New Era,” “ The Twentieth Century 

. selec Field mos City,” ete. 

12mo, Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 50 cts. 

: century, Hand- But > the noble contribution of the | With the same exceptional qualities which insured a distri- 
on aay somely Illustrat- world’s t artists this book could bution of more than 170,000 copies of “Our Country,” Dr. 
-ligious 4 ai by thirty-two not have been manufactured less than come ue the great buok 
vut it of the World’s § The Fund created is divided equal tes wit ing and origina t ts, put in the most 

. aptivating way. ‘The reader pursues the argument with 
it is an atest the of the late 4 breathless interest from chapter to chapter, and hurries through 
heme ‘ and the Fund for of a to the most astonishing revelations of our nation's resources, 

+ menery of the beloved port of childhood, Address growth, and present-day power and stature to a brilliant sum- 
Comm QUGENE FIELD MONUMENT SOUVENIR FUNG mary of our relations at the century’s dawn to other countries, 

* (Aiso at Book Stores) 180 Momroe St., Chicago und to the great questions that confront the nation under the 

If you also wish to send postage, er close to * new world-conditions of to-day. 

| 


“A Sane Book on Trusts.” — Chicago Eve. Post. 


THE 


LIBERAL Whenever you need a book, 
| By Hon. WILLIAM MILLER COLLIER 


Before buying BOOKS, write | 12m0, 348 pages, Cloth, $1.25 ; Paper, 50 cts. 
for quotations. An assortment | “ Among the best of recent books on the subject, the clearest 


— < "7 and ablest, as well as the fairest and most important, that has 
of catalogues, and special slips of books at reduced 


prices, will be sent for a ten-cent stamp. . 
aatwese «2a erect, | THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers 
and East Sixteenth St, New York, 


Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 
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“A Weekly Feast to Nourish Hungry Minds.”—J. Y. Evangelist. 


FOUNDED BY E. LITTELL IN 1844. 


EACH WEEKLY NUMBER CONTAINS SIXTY-FOUR PAGES 
in which are given, without abridgment, the most interesting and important contributions to the 
periodicals of Great Britain and the Continent, from the weighty articles in the quarterlies to the 
light literary and social essays of the weekly literary and political journals. Science, Politics, 
Biography, Art, Travel, Public Affairs, Literary Criticism, and all other departments of 


knowledge and discussion which interest intelligent readers are represented in its pages. 


EACH NUMBER CONTAINS 
a short story and an instalment of a serial story ; and translations of striking articles from French, 
German, Italian and Spanish periodicals are made expressly for the magazine by its own staff 
of translators. 


THE LIVING AGE 
has ministered for over fifty-six years to the wants of a large class of alert and cultivated 
readers, and is to-day perhaps even more valuable than ever to those who wish to keep abreast of 


current thought and discussion. 


THE SIEGE OF THE LEGATIONS” 


Tue Livinc AGer will begin in its issue for November 17, and will continue for several successive 
numbers, a thrilling account of ** The Siege of the Legations,”’ written by Dr. Morrison, the 
well-known correspondent of the London 7¥mes at Peking. This narrative is of absorbing inter- 
est in its descriptions of the daily life of the besieged legationers, and it is noteworthy also as con- 
taining some disclosures relating to the inside history of what went on at Peking in those stirring 
days, which are altogether new and of the utmost importance. The unusual length of Dr. Mor- 
rison’s narrative has precluded and probably will preclude any other publication of it on » 
this side of the Atlantic. In England it has attracted wide notice. 


A WEEKLY MAGAZINE OF 
FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


FREE FOR THREE MONTHS. Until the edition is ex- 


hausted there will be 
sent to each new subscriber for rg01, on request, the numbers of THE LIVING AGE from 
October Ist to December 31st, 1900. These numbers will contain THE SIEGE OF THE 
LEGATIONS, as above, Heinrich Seidel’s attractive serial, THE TREASURE, and the opening 
chaptersof A PARISIAN HOUSEHOLD, by Paul Bourget. These serials are copyrighted 
by THE LIVING AGE, and will appear only in this magazine. 

Published WEEKLY at $6.00 a year, postpaid. Single numbers, 15 cents each. 


Address THE LIVING AGE COMPANY, 
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In order ay by the New Edition of this Great 1. “ry! the Publishers have arranged 


merican Newspaper Association to supply a 
patrons on special terms, among which are the readers 


imited number of sets to its 
of Nortn AMERICAN REVIEW. 


Unparalleled Offer to Review Readers! 
THE NEW 1900 WERNER EDITION OF 


Encyclopedia Britannica 


Thirty-one large oe volumes, 25,000 pages. 


WEBSTER’S 


We Deliver, 
freight paid, 00 
on receipt of i 


Balance at the easy rate of 
afew cents a 


THE NEW WERNER 
EDITION OF 1900 


is a magnificent set of books; it is 
printed upon a superior quality of book 
paper, is strongly and _ elegantly 
bound, and, above all, the 


Type is Large and Clear. 


It is equal in every respect to the 
English edition, of which it is a com- 
plete reprint; and, in addition, our 
subscribers receive the Werner Sup- 
plement, in five volumes, which 
brings information to date, and is es- 
sential to American readers. 


A COMPLETE 
FAMILY LIBRARY 


A Library of History, Biography, 
Law, Literature, Fine Arts, Natural 
Sciences, Games and Pastimes, Medi- 
cine and Hygiene, Philosophy and 
Psychology, Economics and Political 
Science, Theology and the Science of 
Religions. 

It is a Library for the Merchant, 
the Student, the Young People, and 
the Busy World. 

A Library without a rival in 
Completeness, in Authority, and in 
Up-to-date-ness. 


The Whole Revised to Date. 


OUR OFFER! 


On receipt of $1.00, balance in very 
small monthly payments, we will send, 
freight paid, a complete set of the 
(t) Encyclopedia Britannica, 


(2) Guide to Systematic Readings, 
(3) 


jonary, 
aA A Solid Oak Bookcase. 


Dictionary: FREE! 


THE DICTIONARY isa mag- 
nificent volume of 2370 pages, 
over 2000 engravings, and 
many chromatic colored plates 
of great beauty. 

THIS GUIDE is a book of great 
value, making the Britannica doubly 
useful, as it points out those things you 
ought to know and makes systematic 


teading along any live practicable. 


Largest, Latest, Best Edition | 
of the Greatest Encyclopadia. | 


Mail this application or write for fuller particulars. 


Gentlemen: I desire to take advantage of your special offer 
on the Encyclopedia Britannica to ** North American Review” 
readers, and enclose $1.00 as initial payment, Send full particu- 
lars, and if found satisfactory I will order the set ; otherwise 
the money to be returned to me, 

NorTH 
AMFRICAN 
REVIEW 


BUREAU. 


THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION, 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


Massacuusetts, Boston, 97 Huntington Avenue. 
Boston Normal School of Gymnastics. 
(Established in 1889 by the late Mrs. MARY ILEMENWAY.) 
Regan its twelfth year September 25, 1900. Number of 
students limited. 
Miss Amy Morris Homans, Director. 
MAssacuusetts, Boston, Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton PI. 


Boston University Law School. 
Opened October 3, 1900. 
Samvet C. BenNetT, Dean. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambride 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Jury 5 to Aveust 15, 1900. 

Fifty-two courses in Arts and Sciences. 

The work is especially adapted to the needs of teachers. 

Women as well as men admitted to all the courses except 
Engineering and in Geological Field- Work. 

For pamphlet containing description of the courses and 
statement of expenses, apply to 

J. 1. Love, Clerk, Cambridge, Mass. 

S Suarer, Chairmen, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Lowell 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL 


For girls of all ages. Endowed. Certificate admits to Smith, 
Vassar, Wellesley, and Wells. Special preparation for the 
Barnard, Bryn Mawr, and Radcliffe examinations. Fine oppor- 
tunity for athletics. Four acres of ground for outdoor sports. 

Address Mrs. E. P. UNpER nit, Principal, M.A. 


NEW YORK. 


New York, Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Streets. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 


New York, 31 Fifth Avenue. 


Stanhope Wheatcroft Dramatic School. 


Occupying the entire building. Unrivalled facilities for a 


thorough practical preparative course. Term, Six months 
from October 15. Student Matinées at Mr. Charles Frohman’s 
Madison Square Theatre. Highly endorsed by leading actors 
and managers. Prospectus sent on request. 

Apeuine STANHOPE WHeartcrort, Director. 


New York, 30, 32, 34 Kast 57th Strect. 


The Peebles and Thompson School. 


Noarding and Day Schoo! for Girls. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, Philadelphia. 
Walnut Lane School 


and Wellesley Preparatory. Prepares for all Colleges. 
Academic and special courses. Address 
Mrs. THeropora B. Ricuarps, Principal. 
Miss SAKA Loutse TRAC cy, Associate. 


— 


ILLINOIS. 


ILLINOIs, Chicago, 112 Clark Street. 
Illinois College of Law. 

Winter Quarter begins December 3. Open all the year. 
Day and Kvening Schools. Large faculty. 200 students in 
residence. 3 years’ LL.B. course. 2 years’ course for collece 
~— 00 Special Scholarships. om for Catalogue. 

Jividual instruction by mail if desire 

H. N. Ocpen, Ph.D., 7 L.D., President. 


 STAMMERING 


rmanently cured by a physician, a speech specialist for over +5 
Pupils may live in the institution and receive the doctor's const: nt 
ment and care. SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER \ Co, 
Wallingford. Conn., Aug. 
My dear Dr. Bryant :—1 wish to express my gratitude, urns 
what you have done for my daughter. We look —ee her cure 
marvellous. A. ANDREWS, Pr 
Ay ants may rely upon having the best treatment knx 
celebrated German and French methods utiized and improv 
suvgestions of a progressive American physician. Send* fur 
“How We Treat Stammering To-day" F. A. BRYANT, M.1 
cod Street, New York. For nearly Twenty Years at g West rath S 


STAMMERING 


Our 200-page book, The Origin of Stammer- CURED 


ing, with full particulars regarding treatment, 
sent Free to any address. Enclose 6 cents to pay postage 
Address Tat Lewis Scnoor, 137 Adelaide St., Detroit V 


WHOLESALE BOOK 
AL0G 


FREE! for CAT 


Now ready. Oost« @ centa Postage to . 6 by 
inches, pavertinin 15,000 Books, Bib ton, 
ete., at Wholesale Prices. All books in stock. Best cata 


0g ever printed and sent freeot cha 


YOU MAKE $5.00 A DAY EASY: 


Silver, Nickel and M 
or taking orders, eng ‘curs 
Machines. Pilates Watches, Jewelry, Tableware, 
Bicyoles and all metal goods Neo experience 
. Heavy plate. Modern methods, No toys. We dé 
plating. make outfits, all sizes. Complete, all 
tools, lathes, materials, eto., ready for work. 


Pamoblet, «amples. etc., FREE. 
GRAY PLATING Wonks, CINCINNATL® 


The 


NorthAmerican Review 


ADVERTISING RATES 


These Rates Supersede All Prev'ous Ones 


Full Page, i Time, - - $100.00 
Page,} Time,- - - 50.00 
Page, Time,- - - 25.00 
Per Agate Line, - - 


An extra charge of 10 per cent. will be made when a position 
is made part of the contract. 


DISCOUNT ON TIME CONTRACTS 
(Ordinary Pages Only) 


3 Months, 5 per cent. 6 Months, 10 per cent. 
12 Months, 20 per cent. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 
Franklin Square, New York City 
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The 
. cinta The influence which the Harper Periodicals have exercised in every 
_ channel of improving thought and achievement can be scarcely 
; measured ; it has flowed continuously on, over vast areas, among 
CG millions of people, learned and unlearned, upon all of whom it 
RED has acted as an elevating, refining force.—Philadelphia Ledger. 


Sc’ HARPER’S MAGAZINE 32. 


The MAGAZINE for the coming vear will have the strongest serials, the cleverest short 


ALOG stories, the best descriptive and most timely articles upon topics of current interest, the keenest 
wh] literary reviews, and the finest illustrations, in both color and black and white, ever seen in a 


Rest cata magazine. Among the notable features will be an extremely dramatic serial by Gilbert 

, CHICANO Parker, author of “Seats of the Mighty,” Prof. Woodrow Wilson’s “ Colonies and Nation,” a 
- history of the people of the United States, a serial by Mary E. Wilkins, a novelette by 

\ Y! Booth Tarkington, and short stories by almost every prominent author alive. 

A 

f. 


=] HARPER’S WEEKLY 


HARPER'S WEEKLY is the unrivalled weekly pictorial history of the events of the world. 
It has unequalled literary, artistic, and mechanical facilities, and will be stronger than ever 
before in its history during the coming year. On the completion of “ The Cardinal's Rose” 
in the WEEKLY, a new series of tales by John Kendrick Bangs will appear; they will 
be called “ The Olympian Nights.” A notable feature of the WEEKLY for the coming 
— months will be a series of articles on the Achievements of the Century. 


~LTARPER’S BAZAR 


HARPER’S BAZAR, in its new form as a weekly magazine for women, has had a phenom- 


1.00 enal success. Its continued superiority in the field of fashion, its timeliness, its beautiful 
).00 illustrations, and its high literary quality have gained for it thousands of new readers. A 
00 notable feature of the new BAZAR is its pattern supplement, given free at frequent intervals 


45 # and containing absolutely exclusive designs amounting in value to more than forty dollars 
. during the year. 


208 


GOLF is an illustrated periodical devoted to the interests of players of the game. It is one 
ol the official organs of the National Association, and its articles by experts on practical golf, 

t cent. reports of all meets, news of the links, etc., have made it the indispensable companion of every 
lover of the popular sport. 
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ELEANOR 


By Mrs. Humphry Ward 


Author of “ROBERT ELSMERE” 


The Novel of the Year 


THOUSAND 


SOLD BEFORE 
PUBLICATION 


your bookseller must have ELEANOR 
—unless he has sold out. If he has, we 
shall be glad to send it, postpaid, on receipt 
of price. It is a novel that compels attention. 


Published in Two Editions 
TWO.VOLUME EDITION ONE-VOLUME EDITION 


Illustrated by Albert Sterner. 8vo, | Frontispiece by Albert Sterner. 
Royal Blue and Gold, in a Box, | Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 


$3 00. $1 50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SQ., N. Y. 


| No matter how small a place you live 1n, » 
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JUST PUBLISHED 
A New and Important Volume of Personal Recollections by 


WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


Author of 


“Their Silver Wedding Journey,” “A Hazard of New Fortunes,” 
“Criticism and Fiction,” etc. 


HERE are few persons living 

to-day who have enjoyed an 
intimate acquaintance with so 
many of the great men of our 
literature as Mr. Howells. 

In these delightful reminis- 
cences he tells of his meetings with 
Walt Whitman, Lowell, Haw- 
thorne, Emerson, Bayard Taylor, 
and others. 

The narrative is a distinctly 
personal one, and is told with all 
the author’s well-known charm 
of style. It is not only a de- 
lightful volume of recollections, 
but a most important addition to the history of our literature. 


Illustrated by W. T. Smedley and from Photographs. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50 


MR. HOWELLS’S LATEST NOVEL IS 


Their Silver Wedding Journey 


T is a delightful story, in which Mr. March and his wife, whom readers of the author's 
earlier stories recall, revisit the Continent after an absence of twenty-five years. It 
is 2 book which will appeal to the novel reader and the traveller alike. 


SPECIAL EDITION.—2 Volumes. Illustrated, . . $5 00 
REGULAR EDITION.—Uniform with Other Books, . 150 


Harper & Brothers “~ New York 
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Mark Twain’s 
BEST BOOKS 


“Tf there was ever any doubt as to Mark 
Twain's jos tion in the hearts of hits coun- 
frymen, it was dispelled by the enthusiasm 
of hts reception on his recent return from 
abroad. No American author was ever 
welcomed so spontaneously by the press in 
every part of the country, and none more 
acservedly. The splendid vitality of his 
work, its delightful humor, and the inva- 
riable right-mindedness of hits more serious 
articles, certainly entitle him to all the 
honor that has been done him.” 


THE MAN THAT 
CORRUPTED HAD- 
LEYBURG, S&S Other 
Stories & Essays. 
by Lucius Hitchcock and 
others,and from photographs 


THE ADVENTURES OF HUCKLEBERRY FINN. With Photogravure 
Portrait of the Author. 
THE AMERICAN CLAIMANT, and Other Stories and Sketches. 
Contents :—The American Claimant; Merry Tales ; The £1,000,000 Bank-note, and other stories. 
THE PRINCE AND THE PAUPER. 
One of the most delightful books for boys which our generation has produced.—Ziterary World. 
TOM SAWYER ABROAD: Tom Sawyer, Detective, and Other 
Stories, etc. 
LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 
A CONNECTICUT YANKEE IN KING ARTHUR'S COURT. 
His picture of the by-gone time is most graphic. Throughout the book Mr. Clemens'’s powers 
of humor and pathos are continually shown.—Soston Transcript. 
The above Books are now issued in a New Library Edition from New Plates, Fully 
Ilustrated, and Sold by all Booksellers throughout the Country. $1 75 per Vol. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF JOAN OF ARG, by Sieur Louis 
pe Contr, her Page and Secretary. Freely Translated out of the Ancient French 
into Modern English from the Original Unpublished Manuscript in the National 
Archives of France, by JEAN FRANGoIs ALDEN. Illustrated from Original Drawings 
by-F.V. Du Monn, and from Reproductions of Old Paintings and Statues. $2 50. 


HOW TO TELL A STORY, and Other Essays. (Contemporary Essayists.) 
$1 50. 


Contents :—How to Tell a Story; In Defence of Harriet Shelley ; Fenimore Cooper's Literary 
Offences; Travelling with a Reformer; Private History of the ‘t Jumping Frog” Story ; Mental 
Telegraphy Again; What Paul Bourget Thinks of Us; A Little Note to M. Paul Bourget. 
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The thirty-two full- 


ark | page pictures in 
WM this edition have 
asm been made from 
rom photographs of the 
ser Doone country, taken for this especial purpose by Clifton Johnson, who has also written 
an introduction. The volume includes Blackmore's introduction, written for Harper 
wore ML & Brothers, and a photogravure portrait of the author. In Box. $2 00 
his 
va- In view of the in- 
vous variable demand Be H 
the (ii for “ Ben-Hur” as N- ur. By LEW. WALLACE 
a holiday gift, the 
two-volume Gar- 
T field Edition of this wonderful book has been put into a new aad sumptuous bind- 
ing for this year’s holiday sale. The volumes are bound in wiite ‘I cloth, with an 
D- elaborate ornamental design in purple, silver, and gold. Wit! many marginal illus- 
er trations by William Martin Johnson. 2 Vols. in Box. $6 00 
id A sumptuous new 
nd . edition of what is 
yhs Th ( d I h Hearth now conceded to 
e oister an e be one of the great- 
ure By CHARLES READE est English novels. 
It is profusely il- 
lustrated with mar- 
ginal drawings by William Martin Johnson, and is bound in rich red and gold, with 
"7 ornamental designs. in Box, $4 00 
ld. This new edition of 
ner Goldsmith’s fa- 
mous comedy is a Sh S C 
remarkable exam- € toops to onquer 
ple of the most per- VER GOLDSMIT 
= fect bookmaking By OLI LDSi H 
| at a_ reasonable 
II price. It is profusely illustrated by Edwin A. Abbey’s delightful drawings, and 
4 1 the olive-green cover is richly decorated in gold. No more charming edition of a 
0". Hi classic has appeared in years. $1 50 
UIs Mrs. Greene’s de- 
nch 


lightful story has 


a By Mrs. S. P. McL. GREENE. 


publishers have 
felt warranted in 
bringing out this 


rary new holiday edition. Its illustrations are from photographs by Clifton Johnson, 
made under the author's direction among the scenes described. It is charmingly 


bound, and forms an ideal holiday gift. In Box. $2 00 
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Some Essays &§ Other Important Books 


A BEAUTIFUL HOLIDAY GIFT 


WOMEN OF THE BIBLE 


A SERIES OF ESSAYS BY 
HENRY VAN DYKE Cardinal GIBBONS 
Dr. LYMAN ABBOTT Bishop POTTER 
Bishop JOHN F. HURST Dr. EDWARD B. COE 
Dr. NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS Dr. W. H. P. FAUNCE 
Professor R.G. MOULTON Rev. JOHN CHADWICK 
Bishop DOANE Rabbi GOTTHI:1L 

Illustrated by F.V. DU MOND,W. P. SNY DER, and GEORGE TOBIN 


Richly Ornamented Bindirg in Purple and Gold or Green and Gold, 
Gilt Top. Price $2 00. In Box. 


8vo. 


THE PAGEANTRY OF LIFE 


By CHARLES WHIBLEY. A volume 
of papers on many of the famous 
dandies of history. Mr. Whibley isa 
well-known critic ard writes in a 


delightfully finished style. $1 50. 


LUCID INTERVALS 


By E. S. MARTIN. A collection 
of humorously philosophical essays 
written in Mr. Martin’s graceful style 
and delightfully illustrated by Miss 
Stilwell and F. D. Steele. $1 50. 


THE STORY OF 
19th-CENTURY SCIENCE 

By HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS. A 

study of the scientific advar cement 

of the century which is fascinating 

asaromance. Fully illustrated. $250. 


CONVERSATIONS 
WITH PRINCE BISMARCK 
By HEINRICH VON POSCHINGER. 
A series of intensely interestirg talks 
with the great Chancellor. Introduc- 
tion by Sidney Whitman. $1 50. 


THE RIDDLE OF THE UNIVERSE 


By ERNST  HAECKEL. Prof. 
Haeckel ranks as a scientist with 
Tyndall and Huxley. This volume 
touches upper Scierce and Religion, 
Evolution, the Immortality of the 
Soul, etc. $1 50. 


PHARAOHS, FELLAHS AND 
EXPLORERS 


Bv AMELIA B. EDWARDS. A ne# 
edition of this charmirg werk ly one 
of the most delightful and at the same 
time authoritative writers on the 


Orient. Illustrated. $2 50. 


THRILLING DAYS IN ARMY LIFE 


By General GEORGE A. FORSYTH. 
Stirring accounts of actual ex] erierces 
during the Civil War and on the frontier 
by one of the most picturesque and 
famous fighters in our army. IL 
lustrated. $1 50. 


HYPNOTISM IN MENTAL AND 
MORAL CULTURE 
By JOHN DUNCAN QUACKENBOS. 
A discussion of the curative and 
reformatory powers of hypnotism by 
a well-known New York physician. 
$1 25. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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NAPOLEON 


The Last Phase 


LORD ROSEBERY 


HIS isa scholarly and sympathetic study 

of Napoleon by one of the foremost naros.eat 
men of our times, at once an earnest student 
and a distinguished and liberal statesman: Lord Rosebery has devoted his work to 
an illuminating and definitive exposition of Napoleon as the man, and relates in a 
lucid, entertaining manner the peculiar phases of the exile’s life at St. Helena, where, 
surrounded by a few devoted but strangely morbid and hysterical friends, he bore 
his grave burden with imperial dignity. 

In the course of his “study,” Lord Rosebery evinces a sense of fairness which 
adds greatly to the weight and to the charm of his narrative. His book is a valu- 
able addition to Napoleonic literature. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3 00 


LOSEBERY 


EMPRESS 


(Elizabethof Austria) 


O romance ever written is more fascinat- 

ai ing than this tragic life story of the mar- 

ELIZABETH tyred Empress of Austria as told by one of 

the ladies of her court. It gives to the world 

for the first time the actual facts concerning the death of the unfortunate Crown 

Prince Rudolph, and gives a marvellously intimate account of the events leading up 

to that tragedy. The author of this book was for years the intimate friend and con- 
stant companion of the Empress, and her narrative bears the stamp of truth. 


lilustrated. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, "Kew 
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The BEST Extract of the BEST Beef .. 


FOR MAKING 


SOUPS, GRAVIES, SAUCES @ BEEF TEA 


Imparts the desired meat juices and flavor. Is economical and easy to use. 
Sold by druggists and grocers. 


Armour’s. French Potage 
A deliciously seasoned, evaporated Soup, Six varieties. Ten cents at all grocers’ 


Armour @ Company, Chicago 
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CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER. 


Honore De Bauzac 
is, perhaps, the greatest name in the modern literature of 
France. He was born in 1799, and even in his earliest years 
he was moved by a passion for reading and writing books. 
His belief in his own genius, which never wavered, was for 
long years unshared by others. A philosophical treatise of a 
somewhat ambitious character which he wrote at school was 
flung into the fire by one of the masters; and, after failing at 
the law, he turned to his pen for a living. His pen, how- 
ever, yielded him but a scant subsistence—‘three sous for 
bread, two for milk and three for firing;” until at length 
recognition came with fame and fortune in its train. The 
great monument of his life and labors is the Comédie 
Humaine, through which he satisfied his ambition “to com- 
pose for France of the nineteenth century that history of 
morals which the old civilizations of Rome, Athens, Memphis 
and India have left untold.” 

W. J. Bryan, 
the Democratic candidate for the Presidency in the recent 
election, reviews in his article the influences to which ‘he at- 
tributes the success of the Republican party, and endeavors 
to show to what extent the result of the election may be 
regarded as revealing the real mind of the country upon the 
great issues involved in the campaign. 

Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD 
has held a commission in the Royal Navy for over forty 
years, during which he has won world-wide renown as a fear- 
less fighter, both on land and sea, and a most capable com- 
mander. He particularly distinguished himself during the 
bombardment of Alexandria and in the campaign in the 
Valley of the Nile in 1884-85, being specially mentioned in 
the dispatches for gallantry and in the speeches in both 
Houses of Parliament in the vote of thanks for operations in 
the Soudan. He is now second in command of the Mediter- 
ranean fleet, with the rank of Rear-Admiral. Lord Charles 
wields his pen with scarcely less effect than his sword. He 
is the author of a great number of articles and essays, and 
of two books, “The Life of Nelson and His Times,” and 
“The Break-up of China.” 
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Ricclorri GARIBALDI 


is the son of the great General Giuseppe Garibaldi. He was 
born at Montevideo and educated in England. When the 
struggle for Italian independence broke out, in 1860, he 
joined his father’s expedition in the Italian Tyrol, and by his 
bravery in the field won the medal for military valor. His 
sword was unsheathed in the cause of freedom and national 
right in Greece and Cuba; and, at his father’s side, he did 
yeoman service to the French Republic in its futile resistance 
to the German invaders in 1870-71. In 1875, he went to 
Australia, where he worked as an artisan, until, entering 
politics, he became the head of the Cabinet in the MacCulloch 
Ministry in Victoria. He was elected a member of the House 
of Deputies in Italy in 1882. General Garibaldi is at present 
interested in establishing an association called “Pro Patria,” 
the object of which is to train Italian youth to discharge in- 
telligently the highest duties of citizenship. 


Freprric Harrison 


is the leading apostle of Positivism in England, and he has 
long been prominent as a jurist, essayist and philosophical 
writer. He was a member of the Royal Commission of 
Trades Unions from 1867 to 1869, Secretary of the Royal 
Commission for Digesting the Law in 1869-70, Professor of 
Jurisprudence and International Law to the Inns of Court 
from 1877 to 1889, and a member of the Loneon County 
Council from 1889 to 1892. His writings have been vol- 
uminous. 


Mark B. DuNNELL 


is a noted member of the Minnesota bar. He has devoted 
himself especially to subjects connected with international 
law. The account which he gives in his article of the Treaty 
of Constantinople will be found to be particularly interesting 
and pertinent at the present moment, since the Hay-Paunce- 
fote Treaty is based in part on that earlier instrument. 


Masor L. L. Skaman 


has practised medicine in New York for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, during which he has held many public posts, having 
been, successively, resident surgeon of the New York State 
Emigrant Hospital, Superintendent of the State Emigrant 
Insane Asylum, and Chief of Staff of the hospitals and the 
Training School for Nurses on Blackwell’s Island. In 1886, 


he made a tour of the world, in the course of which he studied 
in the hospitals of India the contagious and epidemic dis- 
eases peculiar to the Orient. Three times he has been sent 
as a delegate to International Medical Congresses—to London, 
in 1881; to Berlin, in 1894, and to Moscow, in 1897. 
CHARLES WHIBLEY 
was educated at Jesus College, Cambridge, of which founda- 
tion he was a scholar, and he has devoted a number of years 
to the profession of letters. His contributions to periodical 
literature have been numerous. Among his published books 
are “A Book of Scoundrels,” “Studies in Frankness,” and 
“The Pageantry of Life.” 
Mrs. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER 
was the subject of a note in this department in the last num- 
ber of the Review. 


Moncvure D. Conway 
was educated for the ministry of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, but he left that body and ministered to the Unitarian 
Church in Washington from 1854 to 1857, and to the Uni- 
tarian Church in Cincinnati from 1858 to 1861. After de- 
voting some time to editorial work, he went to London, where 


he became minister of the South Place Chapel. During his 
stay in England he enjoyed the intimate friendship of many 
of the most famous men of the time. He has frequently 
written for the best English and American periodicals, and 
his published books would constitute a miniature library. 

Joun P. HoLLanp 
was born in Ireland and came to the United States in 1873. 
A few years thereafter he turned his attention to the problem 
of submarine navigation and entered upon a series of experi- 
ments with a view to solving it. His first attempts were 
unsuccessful, no less than five boats constructed by him 
having proved impracticable. At length, however, he de- 
signed and built the “Holland,” which, after being subjected 
to the most searching tests, was purchased by the United 
States Government, for which he has now in preparation 
seven other boats of a similar character. 

ELIzaBETH Capy STANTON. 
A note regarding this veteran champion of woman and 
woman’s rights will be found in the number of the Review 
for March of this year. 
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Ropins 


is the well-known American actress who is the exponent of 
Ibsen’s later dramas and virtually created, on the English- 
speaking stage, the rdles of “Hedda Gabler” and of “Hilda” 
in “The Master-Builder.” Her talents are of the most ver- 
satile order and have won for her distinction in literature 
as well as in the theatrical profession. Under a pseudonym, 
she has published several novels which have had a marked 
success, including “George Mandeville’s Husband,” “The 
New Moon,” “Below the Salt,” and “The Open Question.” 


Sir A. C. LYALL 


went directly from Eton into the Bengal Civil Service, in 
which he distinguished himself by the thoroughness and con- 
scientiousness of his work. In 1882 he was made Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Northwest Provinces, and he remained in 
that responsible position until 1887, when he was appointed 
a Member of Council of the Secretary of State for India. 


W. D. Howe tts. 


The name of this prince of American writers is loved in 
America and England, and honored throughout the world. 
His article in this number will be followed each month by 
similar contributions from his pen on topics connected with 
the literature of the time—not only on individual books, or 
classes of books, but, as he may deem expedient, on the move- 
ments and tendencies of contemporary thought and feeling 
which find their concrete and more or less articulate ex- 
pression in books. The Editor cannot but congratulate him- 
self and his readers on having enlisted in the regular service 
of the Review in this field a critical faculty in which keen- 
ness of discernment is so happily associated with judicial 
calmness and moderation, and which forms its judgments 
in the light of rare, scholarly knowledge of the literature of 
many lands, and with warm sympathy for all that concerns 
human life and the human heart. 


Nora Horrer 


is not unknown to the readers of the Revrew, for several of 
her recent poems were published in its pages a year ago. She 
is the latest poet of the school which finds inspiration and 
symbol in the Old-World dreams and myths and aspirations 
of the Celtic race. 
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MODERN GOVERNMENT. 


BY HONORE DE BALZAC. 
WITH AN INTRODUCTORY NOTE BY THE VICOMTE DE SPOELBERCH 
DE LOVENJOUL. 


This theoretical study of the system of constitutional monarchy 
is the only completed article found in that portion of Balzac’s papers 
which fell into my hands at the death of his widow. 

The author intended this work for the “Rénovateur.” Only a few 
years since, a happy chance led me to discover the interesting letter 
addressed to M. Laurentie, the editor of that review, announcing the 
despatch to him of the puper in question. Here is this unpublished 
letter: 


“Aix-les-Bains, 7 September, (1832). 


“Sir: My mother will forward to you on my behalf a rather 
lengthy article, entitled ‘Modern Government.’ 
“If you do not find it possible to insert it in the “Rénovateur” ex- 
actly as I have written it I wish that you would be careful to return 
° it to her. In that case I shall turn it into a pamphlet. If it suits you, 
I should like you to have the whole of it put into type and to send 
me the proofs at Aix, in Savoy. Have the proofs taken on thin paper. 
You need not send me the manuscript, and if you put the proofs in an 
envelope they will reach me safely by mail, and I will promptly return 
the corrected proofs to you. There will be only eight days’ delay. 
“Accept my best wishes. DE BALZAC.” 
This letter furnishes much valuable information. First, it shows 
that it was from Aix-les-Bains, during the master’s sojourn there, 
in September, 1832, with the Marquise de Castries, that he sent his 
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study to the “Rénovateur,’’a review founded that same year by a group 
of Legitimists, having at their head the Duc de Fitz-James, the uncle 
of his travelling companion. Balzac collaborated with them seriously 
from the publication of the second number. In fact, in two months 
from March 31, to June 2, 1832, he had published, in the “Rénovateur,” 
the following articles: “On the Projected Destruction of the Monu- 
ment to the Duc de Berry;” “A Woman's Life,” and “The Situation 
of the Royalist Party.” 

This period was certainly that of his most ardent Legitimist prop- 
agarda. At this moment the author of the “Country Physician” 
counted certainly upon entering the Chamber with the support of the 
entire party, and neglected nothing to prepare himself a sensational 
entrée. But we know that this plan succeeded no better than many 
others formed by the writer. It often happened, with his plans for 
the future, as with the plots of his romances, that the conception 
without the execution satisfied this great visionary. It may be noted 
also, that Balzac in his letter announces his intention of publishing 
the article as a pamphlet if the editor should reject it. But, like his 
desire of entering politics, this project remained a dead letter. How- 
ever, this separate publication would have been the realization of a 
plan which he had begun to carry out in the previous year. I refer 
to the promise of the master to publish at intervals of three months 
a series of political studies, the first of which had appeared in April, 
1831, with the title, “An Inquiry Into the Policy of Two Ministers,” 
purporting to be, according to the signature, “by M. de Balzac, Eligi- 
ble Elector.” 

Whatever the reason, the “Rénovateur” did not publish the essay 
on “Modern Government,” and Balzac issued it neither in another 
review nor in pamphlet form. 

It is, doubtless, to the reasons for this decision that he alludes, 
in the letter written to his mother in the month following the sending 
of the manuscript to M. Laurentie, a letter which certainly refers to 
the cbservations of the editor of the “Rénovateur,” transmitted by 
Madame de Balzac to her son. In fact, this very definite sentence oc- 
curs in that letter: “I am much disgusted with M. Laurentie.’’* 

Two reasons may have prompted the return of the manuscript of 
“Modern Government.” 

One may have been the change of the “Rénovateur” from a weekly 
to a daily publication and the consequent refusal of the author to 
authorize the division of his work into minute portions. Or it may 
have been that the management of this exclusive tribune of Legitimist 
opinion were unwilling to accept the responsibility for all the govern- 
mental theories of the great writer. 

The other reason, in my judgment more probable, has for a start- 
ing point an affair of gallantry. In the notice prefixed to the unpub- 
lished version of the “Confession of a Country Physician,” we give an 
account of his failure to win the affections of the beautiful Marquise 
whom he went to meet at Aix. We shall not repeat it; but that disap- 
pointment was probably the real reason why he never published the 
following pages. Balzac, sick at heart, detached himself from the 
group of Legitimitists, and, while openly continuing to be a royalist and 
a partisan of absolute monarchy, he no longer collaborated with the 


*See Letter xcv in the published correspondence. 
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journals devoted to these ideas, and deprived them almost entirely of 
the services of his pen. 

At the present time, certain opinions expressed in this essay may 
seem antiquated or even puerile. But, before condemning them as 
such, we must go back to the year 1832, and reconstruct the govern- 
mental conditions which existed in France at the time these pages 
were written. Whoever does this will be struck by the depth of 
political insight displayed by Balzac. It must also be remembered 
that, in this case, the very nature of his work forced Balzac to occupy 
a position quite different from that of his habitual conception. 

Finally, one must be astonished to see how, with regard to the 
present and the future, Balzac in these lines reveals once more the 
extraordinary faculty of divination which has justly entitled him to 
be regarded as a seer. 


VICOMTE DE SPOELBERCH DE LOVENJOUL. 


In investigating and discussing in this paper the principles 
underlying a representative form of government, we would be 
neither the dupes nor the accomplices of those who proclaimed 
the revolution of 1830, and even before examining its structure, 
we desire to express our opinion, right or wrong, of the new form 
of national existence. 

The immediate outcome of representative government is to 
vest power in a ministry which is subject to constant criticism. 
What, then, is the result of ministerialism? A dynasty of prime 
ministers, the creatures of the two Chambers and of public opin- 
ion. As to public opinion, let us suppose that it is never mis- 
tuken, and is never imposed upon. Now, because the President 
of the Council will come directly from the counting-house, from 
the lawyer’s office, from municipal offices or from the magistracy, 
because there are to be no more Bourbons, to use a general term 
for royalty, does it follow that a court and courtiers, the two ever- 
lasting plagues of which the people complain, will no longer 
exist ? 

If you had given to the late Casimir-Périer ten years of life, 
of power and of office, you would have had a lesser Richelicu, 
without the purple, a tyrant of low degree, but surrounded by 
his body guard, his sycophants, his court, his courtiers, by a very 
Empire, of an inferior sort, disguised under a mask of legality. 
He would have received his solid majority every five years. He 
would have kept his power by a system of double entry, opened 
accounts on his own terms, and organized his despotism on a 
basis of “debit and credit.” Instead of cutting off heads, he 
would have negotiated loans. Dangerous men he would have 
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bought over. Insensibly, his influence and his creatures would 
have pervaded all the machinery and all the offices of the govern- 
ment. His grand chamberlain would have been some obscure 
clerk, his captain of the guard a valet, like the Barjae of Car- 
dinal de Fleury. France would have suffered all the evils of a 
court, without its polish or its patronage of art, a patronage al- 
ways neglected by men intent wholly on their own interests. 
The government would have made one step further toward that 
popular egoism whose development leads nations to political in- 
difference and insures their subjection. 

The Camarilla never spares itself, especially when it is exalt- 
ing an authority as petty as itself. Observe the editor of a news- 
paper—that power which we have only lately created—the man- 
ager of a theatre or of any enterprise which invests its director 
with any influence whatever. Close at hand you will find some 
little Camarilla interested in dancing attendance upon the man 
of action, dazzling him with exaggerated ideas of his success, 
profiting by his mistakes—into which, indeed, for that very rea- 
son, he is deliberately led—and always bent on lulling him to 
sleep by telling him the same thing over and over again, like 
women, who, with time, patience and insistence, end by corrupt- 
ing the strongest character. 

Constitutional ministerialism will never escape from this di- 
lemma—one which is not conducive to the results some people 
expect from it. 

Or else the nation will be subject for a long time to the des- 
potism of a man of talent and revive royalty under another form, 
without the advantages of heredity; it will pay out unheard of 
fertunes periodically. Or the nation will change ministers fre- 
quently. And then its prosperity will be a physical impossibility, 
because nothing is more disastrous in the administration of 
affairs than a change of systems. For each minister has his own 
system, and it is only natural that the most mediocre man 
should think himself competent to create one, good or bad. Then, 
tco, a transitory ministry cannot devote itself at the same time 
to the intrigues necessary to the maintenance of its position and 
to the affairs of state. It arrives at power as does a wayfarer 
ai an inn, extricates itself from difficulties by a loan, increases the 
debt, and passes on just as it is beginning to learn something 
of the science of government. 
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Thus the alternatives are either a Napoleon without the 
sword, Napoleon in the guise of a lawyer, or the vicious circle of 
the Dupins, the Lafittes, the Louis, the Périers and the Barrots; 
either the despotism of a citizen king, or the elevation to power, 
by a movement of the constitutional tide, of: men of worn-out 
capacity, popular rubbish, of whom the people have become tired, 
whom they destroy by raising them to power. 

By and by, the public debt, the balance sheet of stupidity, in- 
creases. Bankruptcy arrives, but the blame falls upon all instead 
of upon one. And a time will come, if this system continues, 
when the bondholders will become a sort of aristocracy upon 
whom a suffering people will wreak a terrible vengeance. The 
bond will be the badge of an idle class which will be hated as 
were the nobility in 1790. 

What will bring about the crisis? The principle of consti- 
tutional election extended to everything—a principle which is 
anti-governmental, and upon which it is now proposed to rest 
every act of authority. . 

Of old, electoral methods yielded excellent results in the 
Church, in which, at a remote period, one finds an example of a 
perfect government, which embraced the whole world, and only 
fell from the weakness of its base. Rome was not a territorial 
power, but the church formed a body of superlative intelligence, 
animated by one purpose, perfectly honest with itself, knowing 
well what it wished, absorbing all dignities, and no longer fear- 
ing them because it had assimilated them—an example by which 
modern rulers profit but little. 

Will you find these principles, productive of a good election, 
in the ignorant mass constituted by our election laws, which have 
extended electoral rights indefinitely through hatred of privilege 
and the love of an impossible equality? Those who compose the 
existing electorate are always prone, in their choice of represen- 
tatives, to put themselves in opposition or hostility to authority. 
The law brings together the mediocrities of the country, and all 
they can do is to produce a perfect counterpart of the elective 
body, for there is nothing to raise them above that level. Compare 
the Corps Legislatif so calumniated by Napoleon with the Cham- 
ber of 1832. Study each name, weigh the men and draw your 
own conclusion. 


Now, suppose all the electoral arrondissements possessed of 
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the loftiest virtue, divest them of local attachments, make each 
comprehend that its deputy ought to be the deputy of France, 
render them deaf to all petty departmental rivalries, concede to 
them an admirable understanding of the need of the country 
for lofty character and great talent; grant a Chamber of men of 
distinguished capacity. What would be the result of all that? 
The Senate of Venice. The ministry will be the purveyors of 
the Republic. Each member will make a desperate effort to per- 
petuate himself and his family in his oftice, without ever weary- 
ing of his own particular share of tyranny. The Council of Ten, 
or the Committee of Public Safety—some kind of directing power 
—will be restored under some legal appellation. At the head 
of this oligarchy will be a powerless Doge, who will marry his 
daughters to bourgeois Kings, and forward their trousseaux 
economically by the Messageries, and the people. will sink under 
this despotism strongly organized in their own name. 

What a fatal instinct, then, is it which the people obey in 
wishing to govern themselves? Is it possible? That in the 
Middle Ages a subject community should gather its people to- 
gether to conquer liberty of their persons and property, should 
administer, by the election of a few magistrates, a territory of a 
few square leagues—this phenomenon of popular action may be 
be understood. In such a case, the general interest is like a 
family interest. Each citizen has a perfectly clear conception of 
it. Let Marseilles, let Normandy, le Forez, the Lyonnais and 
Dauphiné declare themselves republics and manage their affairs 
by an elective council, we shall understand, even to-day, constitu- 
tionality within a limited area. There despotism is impossible, 
for the citizens are always present, as in a small town where 
everything is open to view there is an unerring police and a 
healthy public opinion which must be obeyed. But that a great 
country, with four or five capitals, with as many opinions as 
departments, should wish to advance in the path of greatness, 
te prosper, to conquer its natural limitations by the uncertain 
and indolent action of parliamentary discussion; by the election 
of men of purely local reputations; by an essentially fickle system 
of delegations, with ability on a lease of three, six or nine years; 
by a scheme of procedure almost consular, whose acts are scru- 
tinized by the crowd before they have achieved any result, by the 
crowd which amused itself with the nutshells of the Camp of 
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Boulogne, and only understood them twenty years after the fall 
of the inventor, whose genius they had in turn ridiculed, adored, 
cursed and wept—is it not a flagrant absurdity, great national 
folly ? 

Less extensive than France, England has enjoyed prosperity, 
has conquered a third of the world, under the leadership of her 
House of Lords, to which the Commons were subordinate, by an 
admirable arrangement which the Reform Bill tends to over- 
turn. The Commons wish to be the Lords; but the Lords were 
permanent in their composition, while the Commons are con- 
stantly disbanded and renewed by popular election; and conse- 
quently the government will vacillate constantly. 

Despise the folly of the masses, and yet continue to give them 
a share in the government! Once, France threw off her cavalier, 
when she was sinking under him with fatigue, refusing to take 
another step under his spur. The Emperor being dead, all his 
ideas are understood. This French civilization which he con- 
ceived, all those needs of Europe which he divined, which he de- 
sired to satisfy, everything has been adopted. There is not a 
man who does not bear himself as heir of his genius, who does not 
continue it on a small scale. His “Mangeons les Russes pour 
qui ils ne nous mangent pas” will soon be the watchword of Euro- 
pean diplomacy, and his continental system will be the weapon of 
Europe against England, if the British Empire should fail to 
appreciate the bounds that ought to limit commercial prosperity. 

The Restoration was established in the midst of storms. 
Apart from some errors, which time has done justice to, it set our 
feet in the paths of English Toryism. It urged the danger of the 
suffrage and the press, but it was always in the hands of the 
people, who dominated it through the taxes. Then without 
reflection, at the bidding of some men, who are now in despair 
over their work, the elder branch succumbed. And, as I write, 
the ruling classes are employed in an effort to make the nation 
think well of the ordinances of Charles X. The press made the 
Days of July, and the suffrage is undermining the government of 
the Juste-Milieu, which has influence nowhere. 

After nearly twenty years of constitutional experiments, no 
minister, coming from the opposition, or created by the elective 
principle, has succeeded in regenerating the government. They 
have all had the genius to resort to borrowing, and not a voice 
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has been raised in the subservient Chambers against this national] 
act of suicide, so foolishly prolonged by the succession of old 
men who have been raised to the ministry. No young man has 
appeared to boldly break up the machine, and throw aside the 
worthless pieces. The ministries have devoted themselves to 
ideas when they should have considered interests; they have been 
occupied with interests when they should have been trying to 
render ideas inoperative. 

The tribute in men and in money, which so disturbs our citi- 
zens, is a matter which has its limit, which no government can 
overstep. It is impossible to exact of the people what it cannot 
give. To add a fraction of a sou to the taxes, beyond what 
the state may reasonably levy, would be to draw blood from a 
skeleton. To-day, therefore, no apprehension on this score can 
be tolerated. In the thirteenth century everything yielded to the 
power of money, and in all times, and in all countries, money 
has been and will be the safeguard of the nation against power. 

The one question is, what is the least sum to be exacted and 
the best means of employing it. On this score, hitherto, the ad- 
vantage has not been with the popular form of government, and 
with the mimsterialism which results from it. A temporary 
minister has no time to work out a reform. He has no interest 
in increasing the taxes, and every incentive to reduce them. A 
popular minister is either the humble servant of particular in- 
terests, or else he rebels against the principle to which he owes 
his place, like Louis Philippe against the Hotel de Ville. A 
ruling power which is called in question has no effective existence. 
The man who asks himself, “Shall I be in office to-morrow ?” can 
have little thought for the greatness of his country. 

There have not been trumpets enough wherewith to blare forth 
the criticisms of the extravagance of the Legitimist monarchy, 
which, in 1814, at Fontainebleau, paid the debts of every one 
and the expenses of the Revolution, which France had not pre- 
vented. To-day, however, the people are silent over the ex- 
penditure of a thousand millions, for which the ministry of war 
should give account in glory, in conquests, or in tranquility. 
But they are trifled with in the name of France instead of in the 
name of the King. He has a book in his coat of arms. I sup- 
pose it is the Ledger. Happy people! Surpassingly glorious! 

If the defense of the country should be committed to the 
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national guards, what is the use of the army? If the country 
is represented by a single assembly—since the peerage is attached 
to the electoral chamber by a cord, with which it is made to 
perform all the necessary evolutions at the pleasure of the depu- 
ties—what is the use of a king? July has been false to itself. 
They should have created a government entirely elective, with- 
out paid officials, without an army. Every citizen should have 
been a soldier, every rich man an administrator or a magnate. 
That would have been logical. There would have been only the 
debt to pay, so much art the less, and one family of citizens the 
more. Only this government, except for the name of Liberty in- 
scribed on its banner instead of that of the Czar, would have per- 
fectly resembled the Muscovite régime, and in developing the 
egoism of the masses, through the egoism of petty individual 
well-being, would in time have rendered the people entirely in- 
different to patriotic sentiment. 

But this masterpiece of government is not fully disclosed. It 
makes common cause with liberals, self-styled patriots, interested 
in turning the Restoration to their own profit, men degenerate 
and corrupt, whose dupe the nation has been, and who have 
plunged it into foreign and civil war, into debt and into dis- 
repute with other governments. Thus have they who ridiculed 
the mountebanks of the Restoration given France those of the 
Empire. Poor France! She has been the victim of doc- 
trinaires, she is the prey of bankers and attorneys, and she has 
been visited with the seven plagues of Egypt under other names. 
The last increased her debt without either glory or profit, and 
vitiated representative government by substituting for it an ab- 
surdity, which begins at the throne, and descends to the mayor 
of the village. The doctrinaires coolly say that it is an epoch 
of transition. Admirable sarcasm! 

To resume: Constitutional government is relatively more 
costly than any other form, precisely because under it everything 
is legal. It permits of as many injustices to individuals as a 
monarchial government, because authority is administered by an 
individual. Only these wrongs are committed by the masses. 
As to its use of power, ministerialism, in its actions and be- 
havior, is as immoral as the most immoral court. Barras is the 
base counterpart of Louis XV. The germ of the Narcisses, the 
Tigellinuses, the sycophants, sprouts around every one in authori- 
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ty. One year of the most energetic of all popular governments, 
and Robespierre had his chief cook, his master of ceremonies 
and his gentlemen of the chamber. Certainly, Oliver Cromwell 
was not lacking in this respect. If he had had his court of Lords, 
his dynasty would perhaps be still reigning in England. 

Finally, from the aims avowed by constitutional government, 
it is evident to candid minds that, in a short time, it will change 
its character when the assembly is intelligent and powerful; or, 
if the assembly is composed of mediocrities, it will ruin the na- 
tion. It leads to despotism or to destruction. 

The great question which occupies our epoch, so brilliant, so 
learned, so intelligent, and which checks it in its march of prog- 
ress, is, then, a question of words. We believe a constitutional 
government possible, not for an indefinite period, because the 
testimony of experience is against the prolonged existence of 
material prosperity; but it may be that its mechanism skilfully 
put together assures it a longer existence than any other kind 
of government. To-day Machiavelli would have entitled his book 
not “The Prince” but “Power.” Power, a moral being, the crea- 
ture of reason, bound to remain strong and united is something 
greater than the Prince studied by the celebrated Florentine. 
Progress has been made. So that this mode of government has 
its own peculiar Machiavellism, its machinery, its organs, its 
ideas, whose consequences must be accepted, and which we shall 
attempt to examine. 

If, since the revolution of 1789, the conditions of the acqui- 
sition and the exercise of power have completely changed, the 
foundations, the objects of government, have not altered. That 
was a transformation of the very element, whose component 
masses were, by the force of circumstances, rearranged in a new 
and more rational order. The social order is perfect when it is 
naturally co-ordinated. Three distinct classes are clearly out- 
lined, and these three divisions are found in human society every- 
where, from the borough to the city, from the city to the coun- 
try, from the country to the capital, from the capital to the na- 
tion. They are inevitable, and no social constitution, existing or 
conceivable, can permanently mould them into equal units. 

These three classes are: The mass of the poor and ignorant, 
the middle class, and the aristocracy; the latter including those 
raised to eminence by wealth, ability or intellect. These three 
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classes are the permanent basis of a nation; and, to-day, to estab- 
lish a perfect and durable government, provision must be made 
ir it for satisfying their interests and ideas, for these two are the 
only means by which groups of men express themselves. 

Such is the new problem which the inevitable march of the 
ages has proposed to every government, and which has changed 
. its nature and its laws. Genius consists in governing in 
obedience to these conditions. 

Whether under a purely monarchical form, or under a form en- 
tirely democratic, the ruling power, being a constant harmonizing 
of the interests and the ideas of the body governed, ought to be 
strong and united, because it is the action of the body itself, and 
no action is possible with restrictions. To organize authority in 
such a way as to weaken it is to admit the necessity of a principle 
and at the same time to deny it. From such a government noth- 
ing but disturbances can result. 

If the masses express themselves only by interests and ideas, 
the ruling power has only two sorts of enemies—the men who 
represent interests that are not recognized, and those who cham- 
pion opinions hostile to existing order. These enemies may 
be honest or treacherous; they may claim the recognition of real 
interests, of correct ideas, or lead astray and alienate the masses 
by the advocacy of fictitious interests or false opinions. 

These theorems, of whose correctness each one must judge for 
himself, being admitted, it is easy to deduce from them the 
fundamental principles and the highest maxims of the science of 
government. 

Property, its orderly maintenance, its transmission, has given 
birth to social order and all its laws. It is the basis of authority 
and the object of its action. It is therefore natural to follow the 
demands of property in order to discover the duty of power. 

By virtue of this principle, it is evident that the mutual in- 
terests of the middle class and of the aristocracy unite them in 
a natural contract, by which they guarantee to each other the pos- 
session of their advantages over the poor and ignorant class, 
which is stronger than the other two classes only numerically, 
and which, unrestrained, would overturn the social order to no 
purpose—for, at length, the social order would recover its former 
equilibrium. 

Therefore, the franchise, a share in the government, ought 
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never to be placed in the inexperienced hands of this third class. 
But the other two classes are bound to insure its well-being by 
supplying it with work and wages. 

Here, many questions, raised by writers full of tenderness 
for the unfortunate, and ready to overthrow the existing order 
to realize an Utopia, present themselves. There are men who 
preach philanthropy, the spreading of the light, humanity, moral- 
ity, progress, civilization, ete. They are either scoundrels, who 
wish to ruin the State for their own profit, or genuine apostles. 
If they are sincere, they ought to dress the wounds of the poor 
man with their own hands, try to instruct him, to teach him 
economy and relieve him. Either they will weary of their 
labors, or they will persevere. In either case, neither their zeal 
nor their opinions are dangerous. But, if the orator is a knave, 
he must be silenced at any cost, bought, bribed, or persecuted. 
Ile merits equally a prefecture or a prison. He is a man capable 
of office or a fool. 

As to primary instruction and the spreading of the light, it 
does not matter whether it is proscribed or encouraged. Whether 
or not learning is brought to the door of the indigent class either 
by the Brother of Christian Doctrine or by a radical teacher, it 
will never be absorbed except by the individual whose instinct and 
ability call upon him to rise out of the sphere of misfortune. 

There will always be men foreordained to continual mechan- 
ical toil, and such men will read neither the newspapers nor 
Voltaire. 

That which is exacted, not by humanity nor by philanthropy, 
but by the interest of the State, and which is an admitted prin- 
ciple of civilization, is that social laws shall give every oppor- 
tunity to the man of ability, in whatever class Heaven may have 
placed him at birth, to rise to the place destined for him. Then, 
again, the poor man should be relieved from direct taxation, and 
the taxes on the articles he consumes should be moderated so as 
to be imperceptible. Military service should be exacted only 
from this class; that is a means by which it may raise its men 
of energy, and it increases the patriotic sentiment of the class. But 
let the army have no special privileges. The army is an instrument 
of government, and of civilization, as well as of defense. Those 
special branches of the army which demand learning will absorb 
the ambitions of the middle class, as the ranks of the other corps 
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will, with benefit to the country, attract men of energy from the 
mass of the proletariat. 

If the army had been thus constituted, the throne would not 
have fallen in July, 1830, nor would the army have lost seven 
hundred men in the struggle. What interest had the non- 
commissioned officers in defending a government which would 
reward them only with woolen epaulettes! Now, the petty offi- 
cers make the army. The Restoration made its soldiers apathetic, 
and by an almost inexplicable fatality the Juste-Milieu has com- 
mitted the same blunder through its regulation for advancement. 
Under Louis Philippe, the Due de Dantzig, Michel Ney and 
Lannes would not have been generals. This state of things is 
unfortunate in any kind of government. 

The acquisition of property by the poor class is not a source 
of danger in a country a third of which is untilled, and whose 
commerce has not revealed a quarter of its possible development. 
The division of the land is a chimera, with which some states- 
men foolishly disquiet themselves, since all property pays taxes 
and its transfers are assessed. Besides, the vices and the mis- 
fortunes of the poor, of the working man, of the proletarian are 
justly considered social perils; whereas the peasant who is an 
owner of property is a friend of the government. Finally, the 
properties of the Peerage could easily be subjected to special 
regulations. 

Neither weapons nor power, then, in the hands of the people! 
Ask of them neither commands nor ratifications. Sovereignty is a 
tragic farce, in which the people should never have the oppor- 
tunity of playing a part. Keep them always between laws at 
once strong and flexible, strong to resist the densely stupid part 
of the population, flexible to give oportunities of advancement to 
men of energy and talent. Let every facility be given to him who 
wishes to rise to a higher sphere. 

With the middle class begin political interests and ideas. 
There was the danger in 1789; there was the danger in 1830; 
there will be the danger with every government which does not 
give the middle class a large share in its action, and allow it to 
breathe freely in the political atmosphere. 

The intestine revolutions of a country are caused only by 
ignoring the interests and ideas which arise in it. This fact sug- 
gested the idea of a popular Chamber, elective and periodically 
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renewed—elective that it may represent property in all its forms, 
and periodically renewed to give scope to new interests, and to 
prevent the assembly from becoming dictatorial or oppressive. 

The assembly, then, is the mouthpiece of the middle class. 
Now, that the middle class be permanently satisfied, it is 
necessary that it should furnish exclusively the members of the 
assembly which represents it. If the government does not bend to 
this necessity, the middle class, excluded from its legitimate par- 
ticipation in power, ceases to have confidence in the laws, and 
in course of time, under the pressure of circumstances which will 
surely arise, it will bring on a revolution. The Restoration made 
this mistake. There was a whole aristocracy among its deputies, 
and often the elective Chamber defended the throne, and en- 
croached upon the prerogatives of the Chamber of Peers. 

The elective Chamber is not the government. It is a means 
oi government and must be rendered as harmless as possible. 

Thus, for the representation of the middle class, it is necessary 
to condition accession to legislative power according to the value 
of the elector’s property, taking his possessions as indicative of 
his intelligence. Consequently, many degrees of suffrages; elect- 
ors at one hundred, two hundred, three hundred, five hundred, a 
thousand franes paid in taxes. Create five or six colleges. Give 
more deputies to the greatest aggregate of interests, so that the 
college of electors at a thousand francs would choose two depu- 
ties where the college at a hundred francs would elect one. But 
allow no double vote. That is a privilege, and the middle class 
has a horror of privileges. Its prejudices must be respected. 
From the moment when you have to depend only upon your in- 
telligence and your ability to raise yourself from one college to 
another there are no longer any privileges. The law is just; it is 
the same for all. . 

The elective assembly can organize itself so that the royal 
power has neither scope nor influence in it. The government 
which tampers with the ballot blunders. It is much wiser to 
accept a Chamber which has been freely elected. 

One of the greatest mistakes of the Restoration was to have 
intrusted the throne to the electors. It was at once pitiable 
and ludicrous that a government with between thirty and forty 
thousand officeholders and eighty thousand electors fell as the 
result of a general election. It should have asked from the men 
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in office not certificates of confession, but the cards of electors. 
The ministers have had the means of corrupting the elective prin- 
ciple, and they have struggled against it. They were either 
blind men or simpletons. 

From these facts we draw a sort of axiom for representative 
government. It should choose its employees from the lowest 
electoral classes; for, the higher classes being of necessity on its 
side, by virtue of the regard for order which springs from the 
possession of much property, the share of office given to poor 
electors makes them friends of the government because it gives 
them a better comprehension of its strength, its ideas and its 
difficulties, and they do not seek to overthrow it. 

With a Chamber thus constituted, a ministry must have a 
majority if it is not incompetent. First, let us lay down the 
principle that all majorities can be bought and sold. A Cham- 
ber is won either by fear, or by glory, or by money, or by ideas. 
These are the means of government. Robespierre bought his 
majority by the aid of the executioner, and paid for it with 
severed heads. Napoleon stifled the voice of his with the thunder 
of cannon. Louis XVIII. knew perfectly well the worth of 
the consciences which permitted him to violate the Charter in 
regard to election. Certainly, the conviction of the two hundred 
and twenty-one would not have cost a milliard, and France would 
have gained by it, for her tri-colored rag has already cost two, 
and Europe skillfully applies to us the system Napoleon applied 
to England. “In fifteen years,” he said, at St. Helena, “I have 
increased her debt by as many milliards, and pushed her so far 
toward her ruin.” 

There was the blunder of Polignac. He should have accepted 
the Chamber. He was too honorable, too timid, or too stupid; 
let him take his choice. 

Admit a true principle. No Chamber is hostile to power; 
but individuals are inimical to the ministers, for politics have to 
do only with men, and all men have passions. Reckon up the 
sum total of ambitions cherished by the middle class, lasting 
political ambitions. Examine it. Collect exact statistics of the 
fluctuating mass of men between twenty-five and fifty. Deduct 
the men whose ambition is satisfied by a notary’s commission, by 
the presidency of a tribunal, by an industrial fortune. Elimi- 
nate those whose capacity is exhausted in the pursuit of their 
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cwn welfare. Leave out those who fail of their desires 
from lack of persistence. Finally be exact. Sound the depths 
of the middle class. You will not find five hundred ambitious 
politicians, and among these five hundred men there will be 
scarcely twenty who have talent, scarcely twenty who are dan- 
gerous; and among these forty joined together, there will be one 
or two Brutuses to work destruction. The rest will be content 
with some high office, or with court favor. The one set have vio- 
lent passions and give way before a little gold; the others are 
carried away by sentimental considerations. 

All the constitutional scaffolding, which alarms kings, comes to 
a question of men. If a man of great talent presents himself, 
give him the management of affairs of state. It must neces- 
sarily be done. Power extinguishes a little man. It is deplor- 
able to think that this principle was unknown to the fallen dyn- 
asty. M. le Marquis Lafitte, Comte Casimir-Perier, Marshal 
Foy, Chancellor Dupin were the supporters of legitimism. A 
treacherous enemy desires power; let him have it for a moment, 
and he is forced for the rest of his political life to sit upon the 
ministerial bench. 

But to reduce a Chamber to this innocuous condition, a gov- 
ernment must give no cause of complaint to the middle class. 
Thus, liberty of conscience, of thought, of person and of com- 
merce must be respected. The aristocracy and the Roman re- 
ligion were the two causes of the Revolution of July. The mid- 
dle class thirsted for equality. Louis XVIII. might have forever 
saved the Elder Branch if he had dared to be a Robespierre, with- 
out the scaffold. In boldly suppressing all the nobility outside 
the Chamber of Peers, he would have made the middle class 
breathe freely. Decorations, royal or imperial, titles, ancient or 
recent, all ought to have fallen under the stroke of a single law. 
He alone has been in a position to abolish the remnants of a 
nobility which, having neither privileges nor substantial titles, 
no longer existed. There was no longer a nobility, but an aris- 
tecracy and suzerains of 1,700,000 crowns. The noblesse of the 
provinces could do nothing for a throne which it has not de- 
fended, and made enemies for it everywhere. In 1814, in the en- 
thusiasm of the Restoration, the king should have established 
a French Toryism, and cut all discontent at the root by attaching 
the clergy to the state, through the lofty influence of the Gallican 
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Church. He had enly to realize, in the nineteenth century, the 
conception of St. Louis, in the thirteenth. The Renovateur 
should have replaced the Conservateur. The maintenance of the 
Elder Branch was entirely dependent on this idea. The middle 
class would not then have defied the French clergy, nor encount- 
ered nobles outside the Chamber of Peers. The peerage would 
have continued great and powerful. Content with equality, with 
liberty of conscience, it would never have suspected the throne 
of mental reservation and would have willingly yielded to it the 
censorship of the political press, if freedom of thought had been 
allowed to other publications. The lesson of fifteen years of the 
Restoration is that it is better to compromise with men, with in- 
terests, and with opinions, than to oppose them. 

We have now come to the share which the aristocracy should 
have in the government. The peerage has not yet been con- 
sidered a guarantee of equality for the other two classes, and yet 
it is the only institution possible to-day for recognizing and pre- 
serving, without injustice and without tyranny, the distinctions 
necessary to the existence of society, and which arise by virtue of 
a law whose constant and irresistible action it would be folly to 
ignore. 

If politics is the art of co-ordinating social interests and pas- 
sions, does it not follow that it is necessary to regulate the func- 
tion of social distinctions, instead of abandoning them to their 
own erratic action, and to make them conduce to the greatness 
and permanence of the state. The hereditary peerage is con- 
ceived in this spirit. But the peerage is armed with a power 
which, in other ways, affects the prosperity of a country which 
accepts the institution and its prerogatives, as it accepts taxation, 
for both the peerage and the taxes are necessities. In the peerage 
should reside the most elevated thought, the heart indeed of 
the country. It is the traditional depository of those national 
projects which demand persistence, and sometimes a century, for 
their complete accomplishment. It is the peerage which repre- 
sents a country to other countries. In its ranks are the highest 
magistrates, whom the country ought not to pay, because no re- 
compense is adequate to their services. 

The hereditary riches of the peerage should be purely terri- 
torial. A bond-holding peer is an anomaly which the Restora- 
tion, unhappily, allowed to exist while disposing of threescore 
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millions of bonds a year. The facts prove that no minister of the 
Restoration ever realized that the peerage ought to be an acting- 
Cabinet and a barrier between the electors and the king. Im- 
prudent journalists, mouthpieces of ignorance, ought not to have 
been in a position to say, “The king will not yield,” but “Will 
the peers yield?” The power should have been vested in them, 
and July would have ended with nothing worse than broken win- 
dows and plundered hotels. 

The heredity of the peerage and its riches respond to two 
great needs of a country—its continued activity and its arts and 
luxury. A peerage with only life tenure gives no results, and 
although we make little of the lessons of history, it is well to 
remark that Rome, Venice and England have owed their astonish- 
ing prosperity to their hereditary senates. France is the only 
country whose territorial base is sufficiently large to support 
safely for any long period an aristocracy thus constituted. The 
peerage ought constantly to open its ranks to those who by for- 
tune, intelligence or talent have risen above the surface of the 
nation. Its ancient glories are unquestionable. They will be ac- 
cepted by the nation, because a name already made is worth more 
than one which is still to be made. 

The peerage is the institution which the middle class will. most 
readily allow of, if its other grievances are redressed, because, the 
peerage being open to men of its own class, its privileges will be 
curtailed. But if the institution is to be kept out of the arena of 
controversy, the peers should keep clear of the elections and re- 
frain from voting. The younger children of peers and their 
connections will drop back into the middle class, a wise measure 
which the first hereditary Chamber of Peers failed to adopt. 
That Chamber cast its brood upon the budget, it had the malady 
of nepotism, and the institution was sapped by special interests. 
The peers should have had a more enlightened patriotism than 
simple citizens, but they understood neither their mission nor 
the laws of their existence. This understanding was impossible 
to a Chamber composed of old men, the survivors of different 
regimes and of many storms, having contradictory opinions, 
fanatical in their egotism and their self-love, misunderstanding 
each other, and having neither esprit de corps nor definite ideas. 
The restriction of primogeniture to the peerage ought to have 
been one of their objects. They preferred to seek popularity at 
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their own expense, although they cou'd have attacned the elective 
Chamber to themselves by proposing and promoting laws in har- 
mony with the true principles of constitutional government. 

Royalty should be generously defended and considered as be- 
yond discussion. To leave it alone in the presence of the masses 
is to expose it to summary collapse. And yet the fall of Louis 
XVI. has not prevented that of Charles X. Singular fatality! 
So a popular royalty does not last; it is too quickly false to its 
principle. Legitimism, absurd as it may be made to appear, is a 
principle which would have to be invented, if it did not already 
exist. It is the seal of hereditary ownership, the unseen tie which 
binds together the authority that covers the country and makes 
of it a compact system. 

As to a Court, that is an entirely personal question. If a 
banker has his butler and his footman in his ante-chamber, surely 
the king may be allowed his gentlemen. 

Such, in our opinion, are the general principles by which a 
constitutional monarchy can maintain itself and lead a nation in 
the path of prosperity, and unite the glory of the throne to that 
of the people. 

There are certain administrative problems which must be 
solved, to reduce the cost of the government, to mask the taxes 
more or less skillfully, to give representation, more or less exactly 
to different sizes of fortunes, so that all political factors may be 
brought into play. But these are secondary details. 

In this effective formula of government, the sacred promise of 
society, “To each one according to his works,” is the law which 
applies to the most infinitesimal social ramifications, and the 
governing body is permanent, instead of movabie as in a purely 
elective system. But it is easily penetrated by the waves of real 
and legitimate ambition. Its distinctive classes are not im- 
passable barriers, but arenas open to all comers. 

De Batzac. 
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THE ELECTION OF 1900. 


BY WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN. 


In considering an election, we are concerned, first, with what 
has actually happened; second, with the causes which have pro- 
duced the result; and, third, with the influence which the election 
wil] exert upon the future of the country. 

The first division can be disposed of in a few words. The Re- 
publicans have won a signal victory, a much greater victory than 
the preliminary polls made by either party indicated. At the time 
this article is written, the returns are not sufficiently complete for 
careful analysis; but, generally speaking, as compared with 1896, 
the Republicans lost in the East and gained in the West, while the 
Central and Southern States showed comparatively little change. 
Again, speaking generally, the Democrats gained in the large 
cities, and lost in the smaller cities and in the country. 

More space will be required to state the reasons for the victory. 

The Republicans had a great advantage in having a large 
campaign fund. There are certain legitimate uses which may be 
made of money in a campaign. Money i is needed for the circula- 
tion of literature; for the travelling expenses of speakers; for 
securing preliminary polls, and forsgetting the vote registered and 
polled. For all this legitimate work, the Republicans had plenty 
of money, while the Democrats.had very little. 

The Republicans were also able to secure transportation for all 
Republican voters who were away from home. Instances are 
known where passes or tickets were furnished for long distances. 
The Democrats were not in a position either to secure passes or to 
pay for transportation. This advantage alone was sufficient to 
change the result in close Congressional districts and in close 
legislative districts. It is impossible at this time to calculate the 
effect of colonization, or the extent to which votes were purchased 
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by the direct payment of money or by employment for political 
work. There are instances where as much as five hundred dollars 
was offered to one man for his political service for a few days. 

The *Republicans had another advantage, the influence of 
which it is difficult to estimate, viz., the advantage which accrues 
to an Administration while a war is in progress. The old saying 
that it is not safe to swap horses while crossing a stream was 
used for all it was worth, notwithstanding the fact that, in this 
instance, it’ was an ocean instead of a stream that was being 
crossed ; for imperialism is an idea of European origin. Many 
were led to the support of the Administration by the plea that the 
insurrection must be suppressed before any plan could be adopted 
for dealing with the Philippine question. They refused to be- 
lieve that the Republican leaders contemplated an imperial 
policy. 

The most potent argument, however, used by the Republicans 
in the late campaign was the argument which compared present 
conditions with those which existed from 1893 to 1896. To the 
laboring man, the Republican party would say: “Remember how 
many were idle during the last Administration. Do you want to 
risk a return to hard times?” This argument, based on the 
theory that a Republican Administration insures good times, was 
answered ; but the answer did not always reach the man to whom 
the argument was addressed. The panic which followed 1873 
occurred under a Republican Administration; the Homestead 
strike of 1892 occurred under a Republican Administration ; and 
the panic of 1893, while it occurred during a Democratic Admin- 
istration, came before any Republican law was repealed, and it 
came under an Administration as thoroughly committed to the 
gold standard as the present Administration. The strike in the 
bituminous coal regions occurred in 1897, and the strike in the 
anthracite regions occurred during the campaign of 1900. 

The prosperity argument influenced many farmers. The 
crops have been better during the four years since 1896 than they 
were immediately preceding that year, and business in the West 
has felt the reaction from the prostration of 1893 to 1896. Klon- 
dike, South Africa and Cripple Creek have considerably in-' 
ere:.sed the world’s supply of gold; a famine in Europe and Asia 
added to the supply of money in this country by giving us higher 
prices for breadstuffs, and this has been still further enlarged by 
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our increasing exports; the Spanish war withdrew two hundred 
thousand young men from the labor market, and the Philippine 
war retains in the service seventy-five thousand of that number; 
a war loan took two hundred millions from the safety vaults, and 
put it into circulation for the purchase of army supplies; and the 
war in South Africa increased the demand for our products. 
These are some of the abnormal influences which have contributed 
to a temporary improvement in industrial conditions. The Re- 
publicans cannot justly claim credit for any of these things, and 
yet their party profited by all of them. 

I shall speak later of the manner in which the money ques- 
tion influenced the campaign. To recapitulate, the Republican 
victory was due to money, war and better times. 

The past is profitable only for instruction, and the more im- 
portant division of my subject, therefore, deals with the influence 
which the election will exert upon the future of the country. 
First, what is to be the result of the use of money in politics? 
In every contest there are three classes of citizens to be consid- 
ered. First, those who will vote the party ticket regardless of 
what the party has done, is doing or will do; that is, those who 
make their convictions suit the party platform, and stand ready 
tc defend any policy which their party may endorse. 

As an illustration of the first class, I might mention a distin- 
guished member of the Republican party, who, when asked 
whether he would vote the Democratic ticket, gave vent to his 
partisanship by saying: 

“No, a thousand times no! I'd rather go to sea in a boat of 
stone, with sails of iron, and oars of lead, the wrath of God for 
a gale and hell for a port.” 

In the second class will be found the independent voters who 
are ready to support the ticket which comes nearest to their 
ideals; and in the third, the floating vote which can be influ- 
enced, directly or indirectly, by purely pecuniary considerations. 
Of the three classes, the independent voter is the one to whom 
all intellectual and moral arguments are addressed. All litera- 
ture is circulated on the theory that the voters are independent, 
and will change their party when convinced that they have been 
wrong or that their party is wrong. Th party which has the 
money to circulate literature, establish and maintain newspapers 
and pay the expenses of halls and speakers, has a great advantage 
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over a party with an insufficient campaign fund. No matter 
how well disposed and conscientious a jury may be, the evidence 
on both sides must be fairly presented before an intelligent verdict 
can be rendered. In any close contest, therefore, the party hav- 
ing the largest campaign fund has the best chance, although the 
money is spent in ways which are considered legitimate. 

No time need be wasted in the condemnation of the illegiti- 
mate use of money. No one will attempt to defend the coloniza- 
tion of voters, the employment of repeaters or the purchase of 
votes. 

But it is worth while to consider why such large campaign 
funds are now used by the Republicans, and how such funds are 
collected, together with the remedy to be employed for the pro- 
tection of the public against the improper use of money in the 
elections. The magnitude of the fund which can be collected 
depends upon the interest which the great corporations feel in 
the result, and upon the imminence of the danger to the privileges 
which they are enjoying. Prior to 1896, the moneyed element of 
the country was divided between the two leading parties; but, 
even then, the Republican party had a considerable majority 
among the bankers, railroad magnates and manufacturers. In 
1896, the Republican party secured the support of practically all 
of those capitalists who thrive through governmental favoritism, 
or in the absence of necessary restraining legislation. The Re- 
publican campaign fund that year surpassed any fund employed 
in previous campaigns, but the immense amount then employed 
would have failed of its purpose but for the coercion practiced by 
money loaners and employers of labor. Since 1896, the consoli- 
dation of wealth has gone on with a rapidity never before known. 
The following are a few of the large combinations which have 
been formed within the last four years: 

The American Agricultural Chemical Co., organized in 1899, 
has an authorized capital of $40,000,000, and controls twenty-two 
of the largest fertilizing concerns in the country. 

The American Hide and Leather Co., organized in 1899, has an 
authorized capital of $35,000,000, and controls about seventy-five 
per cent. of the upper leather output of the country. 

The American Linseed Oil Co., organized in 1898, has a capi- 
tal stock of $33,500,000, and controls over eighty-five per cent. 
of the linseed oil properties of the United States. 
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The American Steel and Wire Co., organized in 1899, has 
$90,000,000 of stock, and controls about eighty per cent. of the 
nail and wire products of the United States. 

The American Thread Co., organized in 1898, has a capital 
stock of $12,000,000, and consolidated fourteen large thread com- 
panies in New York and New England. 

The American Tin Plate Co., organized in 1898, has $50,000,- 
000 of stock, and controls about ninety-five per cent. of the tin 
plate output. 

The American Window Glass Co., organized in 1899, has $17,- 
000,000 of stock, and controls about eighty-five per cent. of the 
output. 

The American Writing Paper Co., organized in 1899, has 
$25,000,000 of stock, and controls over seventy-five per cent. of 
the output. 

The Continental Tobacco Co., organized in 1898, has a capital 
stock of $100,000,000, and controls the leading plug tobacco fac- 
tories of the country. 

The Federal Steel Co., organized in 1898, has an authorized 
capital of $200,000,000, and is a consolidation of several railroad, 
steamship and manufacturing companies. 

The International Paper Co., organized in 1898, has an au- 
thorized capital of $45,000,000, and controls eighty-five per cent. 
of the output of newspapers. 

The National Biscuit Co., organized in 1898, has a capital of 
$55,000,000, and controls one hundred and sixteen plants. 

The National Salt Co., organized in 1899, has $12,000,000 
capital, and controls ninety-five per cent. of the output of salt. 

The National Tube Co., organized in 1899, has a capital stock 
of $80,000,000, and controls ninety per cent. of the output. 

The Rubber Goods Manufacturing Co., organized in 1899, has 
a capital stock of $50,000,000; the Standard Rope and Twine Co., 
organized November 8th, 1896 (five days after the election), con- 
solidated twenty-two large cordage mills and fixed the capital 
stock at $12,000,000; the Union Bag and Paper Co., organized 
in 1899, has a capital stock of $27,000,000, and controls ninety 
per cent. of the paper bag business; the United States Envelope 
Co., organized in 1898, has a capital of $5,000,000, and controls 
ninety per cent. of the output of commercial envelopes; and the 
United States Cast Iron Pipe and Foundry Co., organized in 
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1899, has an authorized capital of $30,000,000, and controls the 
principal cast-iron pipe factories. 

All of these trusts, and many others, had a pecuniary reason 
for supporting the Republican ticket, for they have not only 
enjoyed immunity during the present Administration, but they 
had every reason to expect further immunity in case of Repub- 
lican success ; while the Democratic platform and the Democratic 
erganization were outspoken in their condemnation of private 
monopolies, and the candidates were pledged to aggressive meas- 
ures for the extermination of all combinations formed in restraint 
of trade. 

The alarming feature of a contest between the trusts and the 
victims of the trusts is that the former, enjoying great profits out 
of the system, are able and willing to contribute liberally to per- 
petuate the system, while the people at large are not always able 
to calculate the amount of the extortion, and are therefore slow 
to apply a remedy. Since the election the meat combine at Chi- 
cago has raised the price of meat. One paper estimates that the 
increase will amount to thirty-nine millions in one year. If this 
estimate is correct, the beef combine alone could afford to con- 
iribute fifteen millions to the Republican campaign fund, for this 
would be less than ten per cent. of the amount it could realize in 
four years from the increase before mentioned. Such a cam- 
paign fund would be sufficient for all legitimate purposes, and 
leave enough to purchase every floating vote in the United States 
and to colonize all the doubtful States. On the day before the elec- 
tion of 1900, the stock of the Standard Oil Company was worth 
six hundred and twenty-five dollars per share, the par value being 
one hundred dollars. According to report of Henry Clews & Co., 
the Standard Oil Co. paid twelve per cent. dividends from 1891 
te 1895. In 1899 it incorporated under the laws of New Jersey, 
and controls two-thirds of the output of oil in the United States. 
This year its dividends will aggregate about fifty per cent. on the 
capital stock. The Standard Oil Co. alone, by contributing a 
small percentage of its profits, could so finance the Republican 
Committee as to secure a victory for that party in any close 
election. I have mentioned two trusts, whose contributions might 
be enormous. There are several others, any one of which out of 
its profits could supply a campaign fund ten times larger than 
it would be possible to raise from the people, who are the victims 
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of all the trusts. Can any one doubt that such conditions will 
result in increasing injustice to the masses, and in fabulous for- 
tunes for those who stand at the head of the monopolies? Is 
there any remedy for the improper use of money in elections? 
Yes, there is a remedy ; a statute making it a penal offence for any 
officer of a corporation to contribute corporation funds to a cam- 
paign fund, limiting the amount that can be legally expended by 
candidates or committees, and compelling the publication of the 
names of contributors to campaign funds, together with the 
amounts contributed. Such a law would help, and yet such a law 
would be a dead letter unless enforced, and such a law would 
not be enforced unless the conscience of the people was aroused. 

Until four years ago, everybody denounced the trusts; but, 
during the late campaign, the Republicans spent more time warn- 
ing the people not to hurt the good trusts than they spent in 
pointing out a remedy for the trusts which were admitted to be 
bad. The work of education must continue, until the great ma- 
jority of the people recognize that a private monopoly is inde- 
fensible and intolerable. 

A combination which controls a great industry is objectiona- 
ble on moral, economic and political grounds. In ethics, it is 
impossible to distinguish between the disreputable highwayman 
who holds up his victim upon a country road, and risks his life 
to secure a small amount of money from one person, and the 
eminently respectable trust magnate who stands by the highways 
of commerce, and, by means of monopoly and without personal 
risk, collects an enormous amount from seventy-five millions of 
people. 

From an economic standpoint the trust is equally subject to 
criticism. It is the natural tendency of monopoly to increase the 
price of the article and to lower the quality; for, when the stimu- 
lus of competition is removed, the manufacturer will no longer 
seek to offer to the public the best article at the lowest price. 
The employee becomes the vassal of the employer wher there is 
but one employer for his skill, for he cannot leave without sacri- 
ficing the experience of a lifetime. 

The political objections to a private monopoly are scarcely less 
serious than the moral and economic objections. Daniel Webster 
said: “The freest government cannot long endure where the 
tendency of the law is to create a rapid accumulation of property 
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in the hands of a few, and to render the masses of the people poor 
and dependent.” When hundreds of thousands of workingmen 
must go down on their knees each morning, and, addressing their 
petition to trust magnates, say, “Give us this day our daily bread,” 
a government of the people, for the people and by the people 
will be a thing of the past. 

The Republican leaders did not attempt to defend the party’s 
record on the trust question. The trusts supported the Repub- 
lican party, and the enormous rise in the value of trust stocks 
since the election indicates that the trusts are preparing for a 
saturnalian feast. We can only hope that the excesses which are 
likely to follow so complete a victory will arouse a protest suffi- 
ciently pronounced to overcome any influence which money can 
exert. 

The argument put forth by Republicans in defence of trusts 
has been already seized upon by socialists, who argue that if 
monopolies are necessary they must be owned by the people. The 
voters who rejected the conservative remedies proposed by the 
Democratic party have aided those who advocate still more radi- 
cal measures. 

The most surprising feature of the campaign was the indiffer- 
ence manifested by many Republicans to th: attack on govern- 
mental principles heretofore regarded as sacred. The party in 
power is clearly committed to a colonial policy so repugnant to 
our history, our traditions and our political maxims that there was 
no substantial effort made by Republican leaders to defend the 
party’s position. Where a defense was attempted the gist of it 
was about as follows: “We did not want the Philippine Islands ; 
they came to us by accident; but now that we have them, we 
cannot honorably let them go; besides, it looks as if it was God’s 
work; and then, too, there is money in it.” 

Destiny, Divinity and Dollars! The destiny argument is a 
subterfuge. Bulwer’s description of it is the best I have seen. 
In speaking of William of Hastings, who laid his sins at the 
door of destiny, he says: 


“Tt is Destiny!’ phrase of the weak human heart! ‘It is Destiny!’ 
dark apology for every error! The strong and virtuous admit no Des- 
tiny! On earth, guides Conscience, in Heaven watches God. And Des- 
tiny is but the phantom we invoke to silence the one, to dethrone the 
other!” 


The destiny of the American people must be determined by 
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the American people themselves. No circumstances can justify 
an individual in doing wrong; neither can circumstances justify 
a nation in doing wrong. If American principles are good, we 
should continue to observe them ; if they are bad, we should aban- 
don them; but, whatever we do, we should do as a matter of 
choice and not hide behind the pretence that we are the victims 
of blind necessity. 

It is hard to believe that any one acquainted with the Scrip- 
tures would defend a war of conquest as a matter of religious 
duty, and yet many have imagined that they saw the hand of 
God in the tragedy now being enacted in the Orient. 

The doctrine that we are commanded by the Almighty to 
secrifice our own citizens and slaughter Filipinos, in order to 
establish a carpet bag government over a distant people, is on a 
par with the doctrine that kings are divinely appointed to govern 
their subjects, and, as a corollary to this theory, divinely com- 
missioned to kill their subjects if they do not like the govern- 
ment which the kings provide. Lincoln properly described this 
doctrine when he said: 

“Those arguments that are made, that the inferior race are to be 
treated with as much allowance as they are capable of enjoying, that 
as much is to be done for them as their condition will allow—what are 
these arguments? They are the arguments that kings have made for 
enslaving the people in all ages of the world. You will find that all the 
arguments in favor of king-craft were of this class; they always be- 
strode the necks of the people, not that they wanted to do it, but be- 
cause the people were better off for being ridden. That is their argu- 
ment.” 


But, while the partisan Republican may plead destiny as a 
reason for endorsing the policy of imperialism, and while the 
pious Republican may throw the blame upon Providence, the 
more candid of the Republican leaders boldly preach the doctrine 
of commercialism, and advocate an imperial career on the ground 
that it will expand trade and add to the nation’s wealth. This 
is by far the most influential argument given in defence of im- 
perialism. 

The partisan has little influence with the party management, 
because, while he loudly endorses imperialism to-day, he would 
condemn it with as much emphasis to-morrow, if the Administra- 
tion should change its policy. Neither are the Republican leaders 
influenced by those who now advocate the spread of Christianity 
by the sword, for the Republican party is not being conducted as 
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a missionary society. The dollar argument, however, has influ- 
ence. The same powerful financial interests which protect indus- 
trial trusts at home will attempt to force the nation to join the 
international land-grabbing trust. The same unseen, but well- 
nigh irresistible, force which can compel the Republican party, 
when dealing with American citizens, to trample upon the doc- 
trine of equal rights to all and special privileges to none, can 
also compel it, when dealing with the unknown inhabitants of a 
distant land, to repudiate the doctrine that governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the governed. To admit 
that the nation can permanently pursue the imperial policy now 
mapped out by Republican leaders, would be to admit the proba- 
bility of the overthrow of the Republic, for the nation could not 
long remain half Republic and half Empire, half free and half 
vassal. Hope of relief is to be found, first, in the fact that a 
full development of the Republican scheme will alienate inde- 
pendent Republicans, who are devoted to the principles of the 
fathers, and who have thus far been deceived as to the purpose 
of Republican leaders; and, second, in the fact that an imperial 
career will impose increasing burdens upon the taxpayers, and 
thus alienate those Republicans who can be reached only through 
the purse. The same greed which has already led to a violation 
of the promise made by Gen. Miles to the Porto Ricans, and 
which is leading to a surrender of the Declaration of Independence 
in order to force our sovereignty over the Filipinos, is likely to 
lead to a repudiation of the pledge made to Cuba. A joint reso- 
lution passed by Congress will hardly restrain a party which scoffs 
at traditions and disregards the limitations of the Constitution. 

A government resting upon force instead of consent always 
needs the support of a large army, and the Republican party can- 
not long conceal its purpose to permanently increase the military 
establishment. The President in his message of November 5th, 
1898, said : 


“The importance of legislation for the permanent increase of the 
army is therefore manifest, and the recommendation of the Secretary 
of War for that purpose has my unqualified approval. There can be no 
question that at this time, and probably for some time in the future, 
one hundred thousand men will be none too many to meet the necessi- 
ties of the situation.” 


A Republican House of Representatives passed a bill carrying 
out the President’s recommendation, and the Republicans in the 
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Senate favored the bill; but they were compelled to accept a com- 
promise, offered by Senator Gorman, limiting the increase to two 
years. That an increase in the standing army is intended by 
Republican leaders is well known, although in the late campaign 
ne one with authority to speak for the party discussed or de- 
fended the President’s recommendation. Imperialism is an ex- 
pensive luxury; if the burden of a colonial system is thrown upon 
the subjects, it will cause an insurrection; if it is thrown upon 
the American people, it will cause a political revolt. 

The ship subsidy bill, which was kept in the background during 
the campaign, will receive an impetus from the Republican vic- 
tory, along with other schemes for the expenditure of public 
money for private advantage. 

The pocket nerve, which, at this time, seems to be the most 
sensitive nerve, is liable to be touched by the extravagance of 
those who have come to regard the government as a sort of Santa 
Claus, who turns every day into Christmas. 

There remains for consideration the third and, as I believe, 
most influential cause of the Republican victory, viz., the fear 
of a change. The fear of a change is merely a political expres- 
sion of the conservatism which, to a greater or less extent, exists 
in every person. This fear was increased by the fact that the 
country, for the last few years, has been experiencing a reaction 
from the panic which occurred under the last Administration; 
and this fear was still further aggravated by the threats of the 
financiers. I have seen letters written by bank officials during 
the campaign, refusing to loan money for the time being, but 
promising accommodation in case of Republican success. It is 
difficult to estimate the influence of the pressure that can be 
brought by the banks upon their debtors, for most business men 
are compelled to borrow, and a failure upon the part of the banks 
to extend loans might mean the closing up of business at a great 
sacrifice. 

Some imagine that this fear of a change is due to the fact 
that the Democratic party as now organized favors bimetallism, 
but it is an argument always used to a greater or less extent by the 
party in power, and it has done service for the Republicans in 
many campaigns. The protected interests always used that argu- 
ment against a reduction of the tariff. The party out of power 
cannot criticise the party in power without proposing a change 
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of policy, and the greater the privileges bestowed upon corpora- 
tions by the party in power the greater will be the forces arrayed 
against a change. At present, the interstate commerce law is 
practically inoperative. The interstate commerce commission, 
composed of Democrats and Republicans, has repeatedly asked for 
legislation which will enable the commission to protect individuals 
and localities from discriminations, and the public at large from 
excessive rates. The Democratic party advocated an enlarge- 
ment of the scope of the interstate commerce law, and nearly all 
the railroads threw their influence to the Republican ticket. The 
railroads are on the side of conservatism; they have what they 
want and are opposed to a change. According to present methods 
of taxation, the poor pay more than their share, and the rich pay 
less than their share, of the expenses of the federal government. 
We favor an income tax which will make people contribute ac- 
cording to their possessions, instead of according to their wants. 
The rich object to an income tax, and most of them threw their 
influence to the Republican ticket. They are on the conserva- 
tive side; they have what they want and are opposed to a change. 
The national banks have secured from the Republican party a law 
which provides for the gradual retirement of the greenbacks and 
the substitution of bank notes—a law which contemplates a per- 
petual debt, and makes it possible for the financiers to force an 
issue of bonds whenever there is an accumulation of idle money 
in their vaults. The Democrats are opposed to this system; they 
prefer a government note to a bank note, favor the payment of 
the national debt as rapidly as possible, and believe that the 
Treasury Department should be administered in behalf of all the 
people, and not in the interests of those who handle money and 
trade in fixed investments. The national banks, therefore, as a 
rule, supported the Republican ticket. Having secured a large 
part of what they wanted, they became conservative and opposed 
achange. But these forces, powerful and influential as they are, 
would have been impotent but for the fact that they were able 
to play upon the fears of a multitude of people whose interests 
were on the Democratic side. For instance, the railroad em- 
ployees, all over the country, are opposed to government by in- 


* junction and to a large standing army ; they feel the effects of the 


trusts, and have no interest in the exploitation of distant islands ; 
out, during the last four years, the crops have been better; and 
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that fact, together with the recovery from the panic, not to speak 
of the natural increase in population, stimulated railroad trattic. 
A responsible official of one of the leading railroads threatened to 
cancel a large order for railway equipment in case of Democratic 
success, and his threat appealing to the apprehension of his em- 
ployees doubtless had some effect. 

Savings bank oflicials in some instances attempted to influ- 
ence their depositors; while many of the Republican leaders, un- 
willing to openly defend the trusts, and unable to justify coloni- 
alism, spent their time in shouting against free silver. When, in 
1896, the money question was the paramount issue, the Repub- 
licans used the tariff question to alarm those who worked in the 
factories, just as they, this year, insisted on discussing the money 
question, when a graver and more important question was to be 
settled. In 1896, we met and answered the arguments made by 
the Republicans in favor of their monetary system, and they were 
compelled to resort to coercion to win; but in this campaign we 
could not make the money question prominent, because to have 
done so would have turned attention away from the question of 
imperialism, which we regarded as paramount. 

To consider this election as decisive of the money question, 
would be as absurd as to have regarded the election of 1896 as 
decisive of the tariff question. It would be more reasonable to 
regard the late election as conclusive upon the question of im- 
perialism, or upon the trust question, both of which were dis- 
cussed more by our people than the money question. But, as a 
matter of fact, an election is not necessarily conclusive upon any 
question. The tariff question was prominent in the campaigns 
of 1876, 1880, 1884, 1888 and 1892, and entered into the cam- 
paigns of 1896 and 1900, and yet no tariff reformer believes the 
tariff question settled. Prior to 1896, all parties declared in favor 
of bimetallism, although many of the leaders in the Democratic 
and Republican parties favored the gold standard. In 1896, 
all parties were pledged to bimetallism, but the line was drawn 
between independent and international bimetallism, while the last 
campaign involved other and more serious questions. If any per- 
son is disposed to believe that the campaign of 1900 turned upon 
the money question, let him watch Republican legislation, and he 
will see that the party in power construes the result as an en- 
dorsement of Republican policies upon several other subjects. 
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The increased production of gold has lessened the strain upon 
gold, and has to some extent brought the relief which Democrats 
proposed to bring in a larger measure by the restoration of silver ; 
but there is no assurance whatever that the gold supply, even 
with the new discoveries, will be sufficient to maintain the level 
of prices. Favorable conditions have given us an abnormal share 
of the world’s supply of gold, but the scarcity of the yellow metal 
abroad is already leading to the export of gold, while the increase 
in the issue of bank notes is evidence that we are still short of 
money here. The Republicans defend the gold standard, not by 
logic but by giving it credit for better times. When prosperity 
fails, the gold standard will lose its charm. 

Back of all the questions which have been referred to, lies the 
deep and lasting struggle between human rights and inhuman 
greed. If greed triumphs, its victory will transform our gov- 
ernment into a plutocracy and our civilization into barbarism. 

Those who believe in equal rights before the law, and desire 
a government which rests upon the consent of the governed and 
deals justly with all who are under its jurisdiction, must con- 
tinue the contest in triumph or defeat. Success may be the meas- 
ure of enjoyment, but it cannot be the measure of duty. 

W. J. Bryan. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE ANGLO-SAXON RACE. 


BY LORD CHARLES BERESFORD. 


THE great Empires of the Kast, the people who made them 
and defended them, the memorials of their triumphs, have all in 
turn disappeared. We can scarcely trace in the fellaheen of 
Egypt, or in the villagers of Persia, a single vestige of the mighty 
men of the pre-Christian ages. The Babylonian is no more. ‘The 
Mede has disappeared. In the modern Greek it is hard to dis- 
cover the heroes of Athens and Sparta, nor in the familiar organ- 
grinder do we recognize the noble Roman. The Greeks and 
Italians of to-day have many good qualities, and may yet play 
ap important part in the world’s history, but it is difficult to 
regard them as the pure descendants of the Athenian and the 
Roman. 

The monuments of these bygone Empires consist of a few 
hundred scattered blocks of marble and dilapidated statues, a few 
worn inscriptions, and a few tons of dusty relics, over which the 
archeologist argues, speculates and guesses. The civilization 
these kingdoms have handed down, some of their discoveries, 
many of their laws, traditions of their history, and fragments of 
their customs, these alone survive. The sun rises, the sun sets. 
Between its rising and going down history is made, men are born 
and die, and fame is forgotten. Nations pass into the night of 
obscurity, and the names of kings who seem to fill the world in 
their own day are not even known to those who come after. 

The tide of nationality, of Empire, of prosperity, has ever 
flowed from East to West. Not among the ruins of the old, but 
in the fruitful new soil of the Western world the Anglo-Saxon 
people have grown up, spread and multiplied, and they have cast 
their seed into the four corners of the earth. There are those 
who say that the knell of dissolution has been heard, that the 
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waves of night will soon encompass the British Empire, and that 
the foam of their crest has already reached the shores of the 
United States. ‘That is the question which I have been asked 
to discuss in the following pages—whether the Anglo-Saxon will 
follow the path of degeneracy, as other nationalities have done, 
or whether there is some vitality in the blood and in the heart of 
the dominant race of to-day which will keep it from decay and 
preserve it from the fate of its predecessors. 

To understand the problem properly, it is necessary to ex- 
amine the origin of the Anglo-Saxon race, and to compare it 
with the races which have so signally failed to hold their own 
in the battle for existence. The great weakness of the nationali- 
ties which have been engulfed by the irresistible march of time 
has been the despotism which underlay their governments, the 
corruption which sapped their liberties, the luxury and indolence 
which ate into their vitality, and the remarkable fact that they 
became worn out and vicious, while the countries they had con- 
quered, and the dependencies they had absorbed, at last broke 
away, embued deeply with the vices and but few of the original 
virtues of the sovereign state. 

The Anglo-Saxon race cannot hope to escape the temptations 
and the trials which always follow in the train of success. But 
the race has had the immense advantage of being constantly in 
vigorated by new blood. To the little “isles of the north and the 
west” came in turn Pheenicians, Carthaginians, Greeks, Romans, 
Danes, Angles, Saxons and Normans. Each left on the shores 
of the new country some of its more adventurous spirits, who 
mingled with the Celtic inhabitants, and in the course of time the 
whole were welded into a vigorous, hardy race. It is this race 
which we call the Anglo-Saxon people, and which now spreads 
all over the globe, penetrating to the most remote regions of the 
earth. The process of adding new blood, and refreshing the cor- 
porate whole, did not cease with the Norman invasion. The 
British have from time immemorial held out an hospitable wel- 
come to all who sought liberty and progress, and freedom from 
that worst of all tyrannies, ecclesiastical tyranny. Her sons who 
sailed across in the Spanish wake to the shores of the New World 
carried this love of thé stranger with them, and in the United 
States to-day we see the old principle of incorporation going on; 
the race ever enriching its blood with that of the best and most 
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enterprising of other nations—the men who are cramped by the 
restrictions of the decadent Old World, and who would be the 
breeders of revolution and anarchy if they did not find under the 
Anglo-Saxon flag the freedom which enables them to settle down 
as law-abiding citizens. 

There is one curious and pleasing feature in this absorption 
of new blood by Anglo-Saxondom, whether it be in the United 
Kingdom, in the United States or in any of the British colonies, 
where the process is going on. In a very few years, a generation 
at the outside, the new-comers are more Anglo-Saxon than the 
original stock, more keenly patriotic and more ready to resent 
any attack on the liberties of their chosen homeland. It is not 
necessary to go very deeply into the question, but in passing it 
may be noted that the foreign element of the second generation 
in the States, and sometimes of the first, are noted for being 
sturdy defenders of the Monroe Doctrine, and cherish more bitter 
memories against the old country in the Fourth of July celebra- 
tions than pure-bred Americans. Again, one other instance may 
be found on the British side. Many of the Canadians who are 
shedding their blood so freely in South Africa are the descend- 
ants of men who resented as strongly, and fought as bitterly 
against, British supremacy as the Transvaal and Free State Boers 
are fighting to-day. In the near future, the sons of the men who 
are struggling against civil freedom and education in South 
Africa and in the Philippines will be in their turn sturdy defend- 
ers of Anglo-Saxon tradition, were the whole force of the Old 
World oligarchies to endeavor to stifle the progressive Anglo- 
Saxon race. 

It is the extraordinary capacity for absorbing and assimilating 
the progressive forces of other nationalities that has kept the 
Anglo-Saxon race moving with the times, and which will long 
pestpone any decadence such as has befallen its predecessors. It 
is this infusion of fresh blood which has kept alive the fearless 
enercy, sturdy determination, versatile ability, peculiar aptitude 
for self-government and the unresting spirit of enterprise which 
characterizes the great Anglo-Saxon people. These character- 
istics which guide the brother nations have brought them to their 
present dominant position in the world. The British Empire 
comprises 11,712,170 square miles of territory, soon to he in- 
creased by the unity of South Africa. The United States, within 
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its own borders and tbe islands lately added to its territory, rules 
over 3,692,125 square miles. Thus together the Anglo-Saxon 
race owns, controls or dominates 15,404,295 square miies—very 
nearly one-fourth of the total land surface of the globe. The 
population of the British Empire in 1898 was returned at 
385,280,000. The United States population, with its newly added 
territory included, will probably show, at the census due this 
year, nearly 80,000,000 of inhabitants. ‘The two combine over 
465,280,000 of inhabitants, and this total is more reliable than 
the estimated 400,000,000 of the Chinese Empire. ‘The Anglo- 
Saxon race, therefore, includes under its immediat sway over a 
fourth of the population of the world. 

No race that has preceded it has ruled nearly one-fourth of 
the earth’s surface and over one-fourth of its population. 

While territorial expansion may be deprecated because of the 
added burdens for defense, and the greater tax on the national 
resources; while it should not be forgotten that expansion of 
trade is more useful than extension of acres, yet increase of ter- 
ritory and population is one of the necessary penalties of Empire. 
The United States had no wish to incorporate Cuba and the 
Philippines into her dominions. Great Britain had no wish to 
interfere with the independence of the South African Republics. 
The force of the circumstances, the irresistible march of events, 
the demands of liberty and justice and civil freedom were in 
each case all-powerful. Of course, there will always be well- 
meaning people who knock their heads against solid facts, and 
denounce on principle everything that their own country does. 
That is one of the drawbacks of party government; but the sys- 
tem of party, which gives facility for criticism, has so many 
safeguards against worse evils that the Anglo-Saxon may well 
elect to stand by his political methods. 

Those who denounce the land hunger of the Saxon race, who 
in days gone by attacked Great Britain, and to-day are equally 
aggressive on the Philippine question, forget that the whole his- 
tory of the Anglo-Saxon rise and development is to be found in 
this extension of boundaries. How else did the 120,979 square 
miles of the British Isles swell to 11,000,000 square miles, and the 
1,378,981 square miles of the United States territory under 
Washington increase to its present dimensions of 3,692,125 square 
miles under McKinley? 
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The Anglo-Saxon race has added to its territories by con- 
quest, treaty, purchase, annexation and discovery; and a long 
list of Presidents in the United States, as Senator Depew pointed 
out a few months ago, amongst whom the names of Jefferson, 
Polk, Pierce and even Monroe himself are to be found, have fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of British sovereigns and Parliaments in 
increasing the area over which the flags of liberty, equality and 
progress have been unfurled. 

But the advancement of the race is not confined to the limits 
of its world-wide possessions or the numbers of its ubiquitous 
people. Since the world began never has such a commercial race 
flourished on the face of the earth as the Anglo-Saxon. ‘The 
bulk of the merchandise of the four quarters of the globe floats 
under the Union Jack, or is owned by the country which flies the 
Stars and Stripes. ‘The race has the keenest commercial instincts, 
and by superior intellect, honesty in dealing, and special aptitude 
for trade it has long held all comers at bay. 

This superiority in trading which is so characteristic of the 
Anglo-Saxon is one of the most promising features of the race, 
which points to continuance of prosperity and increase of Em- 
pire rather than to decadence. Few of the races that preceded 
the Anglo-Saxon were traders. They were chiefly military na- 
tions. The Phoenicians and Carthaginians were, it is true, great 
merchant adventurers, and Solomon’s galleys penetrated to the 
remotest coasts in search of trade; but, in these isolated cases, 
the merchant was not sufficiently alive to the necessity for de- 
fending eommerce against the cupidity of poorer but more mili- 
tary rivals. The Anglo-Saxon has so far, chiefly owing to the 
mixture of blood in his veins, kept alive side by side both the 
military and the commercial spirit; and it is this unique 
combination of talents which offers the best hopes for the survival 
of the Anglo-Saxon as the fittest of humanity to defy the 
decaying process of time. 


There are rocks ahead, however, which may yet wreck the 
Anglo-American harque. With moderately fair skies and smooth 
seas the supremacy of this great race has been built up, and with 
suecess have come all the evils which are so historically associated 
with the fall of the Empires and Nations of the past. In the 
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Motherland, the corruption of money has wrought fearful havoc 
in the ranks of Society. In the United States, there are ominous 
mutterings of the coming storm. The Plutocrat is gaining 
power each day on both sides of the Atlantic, and the Democrat 
is likely to be crushed under the heel of a worse tyrant than a 
King who wore the purple, or any Ecclesiastical Dignitary who 
set up claims to temporal power. 

British society has been eaten into by the canker of money. 
From the top downwards, the tree is rotten. The most immoral 
pose before the public as the most philanthropic, and as doers 
of all good works. Beauty is the slave of gold, and Intellect, led 
by Beauty, unknowingly dances to the strings which are pulled by 
Plutocracy. 

There was one good point about the old order of kingly su- 
premacy and infallibility. It was its birthright to be the pro- 
tector of chivalry, manliness and purity. Sullied as it was by 
many crimes, the ideal was always there, and each generation it 
brought forth fresh shoots. But what shall we say of the new 
order of Wealth, of the greed for gold which is its mainspring, of 
the way in which those who by birth and education should be 
the sternest protectors of the race, abandon all and fling them- 
selves on the shrine of the Golden God? 

This is the danger which menaces the Anglo-Saxon race. The 
sea which threatens to overwhelm it is not the angry waters of the 
Latin races, or of envious rivals, but the cankering worm in its 
own heart, the sloth. the indolence, the luxurious immorality, the 
loss of manliness, chivalry, moral courage and fearlessness which 
that worm breeds. This danger, which overthrew Babylon, Per- 
sia, Carthage, Athens, Rome and many other mighty nations and 
races in the past, now threatens the race to which we belong; but 
to it we oppose what they never possessed, on anything like the 
same principles or to the same extent as we—the power of 
democracy. “The voice of the people is the voice of God,” says 
an old Lgtin proverb, and in the main that is true. The masses 
may err, they may misinterpret their own wishes. They may 
need powerful and educated leaders, able to guide popular senti- 
ment into the right channels, and to prevent it doing damage by 
overflowing its banks, but the voice of the people in the end is 
right, because in the mass they are neither self-seeking nor self- 
serving; for it is impossible for a mass to be swayed by purely 
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selfish interests. To the masses we must look for the re- 
generation of the State and the rescue of the race. 

If ever—which God forbid !—democratic feeling in the Anglo- 
Saxon people should be unheeded, and those who are their leaders 
should continue to play with the moral sentiment of the people, 
democracy will resent it, and the consequences will be more terri- 
hle than any upheaval in France or elsewhere; for when once 
democracy overflows, like a river which has broken its banks, it 
becomes a scourge and an evil, and goes farther than is just or 
right. The mob begin by asking for justice and right, and end 
by demanding a scapegoat and a martyr. 

Apart from these dangers, which are not peculiar to the 
Anglo-Saxon people, but are common to all successful nations 
upon whom the sun of prosperity Las shone, there is no reason 
why the race which owes its conception to the little islands in 
the North Atlantic should not continue to grow and increase its 
prestige and its power, until it fills the earth with its shadow. 
The principles of liberty, justice, equality and all-round fair play 
which are instinctive in the Anglo-Saxon are such a remarkable 
eontrast to the motives which animate most of those who envy 
him, that there is great hope that the ultimate issue of events will 
tend to recruit to the Anglo-Saxon the best of all nations, as it 
has done in the past. As the nations grow more intelligent, more 
advanced, the quality of the individuals who detach themselves 
from their original stock and become attached and incorporated 
into the Anglo-Saxon race increases in value. 

Mutual self-interests have long drawn the two divisions of the 
race together; ties which have so often been referred to that it is 
unnecessary to dilate upon them here unite the British Empire 
and the United States. Sentiment has increased those ties in 
the last few years, but the national fear of the results of alliances 
or tightly drawn bonds of any kind has hitherto been a great 
obstacle to United Anglo-Saxon action. Both the great branches 
of the race are proud of their isolation, and loth to entangle 
themselves even with each other. The signs of the last two years, 
however, prove that a new motive, and a more powerful one than 
has ever gone before, is now making for Anglo-Saxon unity. 
This is the common recognition of the same high principles and 
purposes, and the same determination to carry them out at all 
costs. Never was this more clearly shown than im the struggle of 
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the United States for liberty and progress on behalf of the Phil- 
ippines and Cuba, and the British struggle for the same principles 
in South Africa. In each case the feeling of the world outside 
the Anglo-Saxon countries has been bitterly against the chief 
combatants. In each case the object pursued has been misrepre- 
sented, vilified and sneered at by foreigners, but in each case 
the mutual understanding and sympathy of the other branch of 
the race has been freely and generously given, and the exhibition 
of that sympathy has been sufficient to deter a hostile combination 
against Anglo-Saxon interests and principles. If British sym- 
pathy preserved the United States from foreign interference 
during the war with Spain, it is none the less true that the reason 
why Continental rage against the British people has not been 
converted into action during the troubles in South Africa is the 
fear that an Anglo-American combination might result, and that 
such a combination would not be wholesome for the other aspirants 
after military glory. 

The Right Honorable Arthur Balfour, M. P., has well ex- 
pressed this unity of principles which is so powerful a lever in 
bringing the component parts of the race into touch. He pointed 
out that, in addition to our domestic patriotism and our Imperial 
or American patriotism, we ulso have an “Anglo-Saxon patriot- 
ism, which embraces within its ample folds the whole of that 
great race which has done so much in every branch of human 
effort, and in that branch of human effort which has produced 
free institutions and free communities. . . . It cannot be 
that those who share our language, our literature, our laws, our 
religion, everything that makes a nation great, and who share in 
substance our institutions—it cannot but be that the time will 
come when they will feel that they and we have a common duty 
to perform, a common office to fulfill, among the nations of the 
world.” 

The strongest practical proof of the patriotism which exists 
in the heart of the British and American nations is the fact that 
both nations possess Volunteer Armies and Navies; and, if neces- 
sary, the whole manhood of either nation would volunteer for the 
defense of their country or to vindicate its honor. All other na- 
tions have recourse to conscription in order to maintain their 
defensive forces. 

Co-operation must be the keynote of the Anglo-Saxon race if 
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in the future it is to fulfill its high destiny in a worthy fashion. 
As long as the heart of the nations of two great Anglo-Saxon 
countries is sound, and beats true to those ideals of liberty and 
progress which are the most cherished talismans of the race, the 
future before the race is safe enough; but before the Anglo- 
Saxons can play their part properly in the world’s history they 
must purge themselves of all that belittles their fair fame, and 
help each other to carry out those lofty ideals which have ever 
kept us a race of sailors and soldiers, as well as a race of merchant 
adventurers. 

We are a practical, common-sense people, and it does us no 
harm to have infused into us from time to time a little of that 
Celtic temperament which is so easily kindled into warm enthusi- 
asm. The Anglo-Saxon race has held its own where its prede- 
cessors have failed because of its cool, calm, almost phlegmatic 
and critical way of regarding all questions, but it is just as well 
to remember that it is the spice of enthusiasm, of adventure and 
daring which is also an admixture in our blood that has kept us 
steadily striking out in fresh directions, ever increasing the 
world’s knowledge and our own importance. The law of life is 
progression. Nothing stands still. In reality the molecules of 
the hardest rock are in perpetual motion. To appear to stand 
still is to begin to go back. There are no signs of such a retro- 
gressive movement in the Anglo-Saxon race; and, therefore, we 
may look confidently forward to its future and hope and pray 
that there is something, after all, in the visionaries’ prophecy that 
through that race “all the nations of the world shall be blessed.” 

CHARLES BERESFORD. 


MONARCHY AND REPUBLIC IN ITALY. 


BY RICCIOTTI GARIBALDI. 


THE period that followed the Wars of Liberation found Ital- 
ian political parties in a very confused state. 

The Piedmontese or monarchical elements, by the introduc- 
tion of a numerous class, whose only aim was to utilize the vast 
field for jobbery and speculation presented by the creation of a 
new state, with all its resources still untouched, was gradually be- 
ing converted into the conservative party of to-day, which still 
holds in its hands all the great administrative offices of the state 
and all the royal and political patronage. 

The Republican party, that, under Mazzini, had worked such 
wonders of propagandism, and which had given birth to the party 
of action represented by the Garibaldians, by its jealousy towards 
those who constituted the latter, and by its habit of acting and 
thinking in the spirit of the arrogant pretence that “there is one 
God, and I am His only prophet,” drove most of the leading men 
of this section of the party into the arms of the monarchy. 

The Republican party, thus weakened by the loss of its more 
active and practical members, between the years 1870 and 1890, 
was reduced almost to the condition of being merely a political 
expression. 

That portion of it that had accepted the monarchy became 
the so-called Liberals. 

Able as they had proved themselves to be in the patriotic 
struggle for the liberation of Italy, they were utterly incapable 
as a governing class, and though they, for a long period, held the 
reins of government in their hands, yet in reality they were only 
the puppets of conservative coteries, and now may be said to be 
disappearing from the political field. 

During these years of misgovernment, characterized by the 
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corruption and peculation of the conservative elements, a steady 
rising tide of discontent had been created in the public mind, 
which at last found vent in the appearance of the Socialists and a 
renewal of activity on the part of the Republicans, though the re- 
newed energy of these last was mostly expended in fighting against 
the spreading influence of the Socialists, whom they looked upon 
as interlopers. 

The hatred between these two parties has promoted the safety 
of the monarchy, and would have continued to do so, but for the 
harsh action of the military tribunals under the last Pelloux Cab- 
inet during the Milan riots—riots that surprised the revolution- 
ary parties as much as the Government itself. This action, being 
directed against both the Republican and Socialist chiefs, forced 
them into each others arms. 

The consequence was the birth of the league of the popular 
parties, in which the Socialists, from being purely economic theor- 
ists, careless as to what form the government might have, so long 
as they were allowed freely to ventilate their ideals, became even 
more anti-monarchical than the Republicans themselves. 

In fact, during the late funerals of the dead King, while 
many Republican members took part in them, the Socialists com- 
pletely abstained. 

The union of these two forces giving a greater probability of 
success to any revolutionary movement that might take place in 
Italy, naturally attracted the attention of the great Roman Cath- 
olic organization ever hostile to the monarchy, but which, though 
not officially taking part in the political life of the country, owing 
to the Papal “Non expedit,” yet having always indirectly given 
its support to the conservatives, and fully conscious of the strong 
anti-clerical feeling existing among the revolutionary parties, 
had everything to fear (now that foreign interference in favor 
of the Papacy has become a thing of the past) from a successful 
revolutionary movement. 

Contact between the Reds and the Blacks was impossible as 
long as the question of the temporal power existed. 

But when it was found that the Vatican renounced all preten- 
sions of this kind, in case of a change of form of government in 
Italy, that it accepted a clear and well defined division between 
the civil and religious powers under the same conditions, and that 
in return it only demanded that its Head should be placed beyond 
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the influence, and no longer be subject to the action, of Italian 
political parties, by having its position guaranteed by some form 
of international agreement, the Republican leaders, who more es- 
pecially represent the Garibaldian programme, acquiesced in a 
modus vivendi, which, while it set their minds at rest as to any 
danger to the territorial integrity of the country, freed them from 
the incubus of perpetual priestly encroachment by bringing to 
their aid all the civil powers of other Catholic countries that suf- 
fer from the same affliction. 

As a question of practical politics, they asked that priestly in- 
fluence should no longer be exercised against the Italian aspira- 
tions of the irredenta provinces, Trent and Triest; and while 
they did not ask any support for their candidates in the political 
elections, they required that such support should also be denied to 
the conservatives. 

As a matter of fact, such has been the case. The Catholic 
clergy on the other side of the Adriatic have ceased, in a great 
measure, to be so actively aggressive against Italian interests; 
and in the last general elections the popular parties won many 
seats on account of the Catholic influence ceasing to support con- 
servative interests. 

In this way a future is being prepared which will be beneficial 
to our country, and which will probably not be without serious 
influence on the Catholic question all over the world. 

Monsignor Ireland, whom I had the pleasure of meeting here 
in Rome, and who gave me the impression of a man of great capa- 
bilities, certainly allowed his American energy to overcome his 
priestly caution, when he bluntly asked that non-Italian Roman 
Catholics should have a greater participation in the government 
of the Church, and that all pretensions to temporal power should 
be abandoned. 

Holy Mother Church does not like to be brusqued in any way, 
consequently the Monsignor got, to use a popular Roman saying, 
his head well washed. 

But if he had had the inclination, certainly he did not want 
the opportunity to study the respective positions of the Vatican 
and the growing anti-monarchical feeling in Italy. He would soon 
have discovered, as perhaps he did later on (if the interview 
published in the New York Herald towards the end of 1899, be- 
tween an American journalist and a prelate can be placed to his 
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account), that the proposed solution of an Italian internal ques- 
tion would result in the very things he asked for. 

The raising the Vatican curia question to the position of 
an international understanding would open the door to a much 
greater participation of non-Italian Roman Catholic influence in 
the government of the Church, a thing impossible in the present 
state of affairs, as the Italians could not permit any foreign pre- 
ponderance in an organization which, in Italy, exists only by per- 
mission of the Italian Parliament. 

This point was touched in a masterful manner, and with the 
approval of [Italian public opinion, by Crispi, when, on the oc- 
casion of the last conclave, the Cardinals proposed holding it out 
of Italy. He at once intimated that, if such a plan were carried 
out, the Italian Government would at once occupy the Papal 
Palaces. 

And the question of temporal power would, in this case, also 
disappeat. 

The Socialist party is powerful on account of its intense ac- 
tivity and the favor its theories meet with among the lower classes, 
but it has against it the feeling of repulsion felt by the middle 
classes. 

The Republicans are weakened by the incapacity of their lead- 
ers and by their want of party discipline, but they have a good 
hold, both on the lower and middle classes, and, through their 
Garibaldian traditions, on the younger portion of the population 
of the country. 

During the last general elections these two parties doubled 
their numerical strength in the Parliament, and registered about 
a fifth of the total number of members. 

This means that, eliminating the members elected by Govern- 
ment influence, and the large number elected for local, not politi- 
cal reasons, the anti-monarchists are in Parliament of about equal 
strength with the monarchical conservatives, only that these last 
appear to be in a majority because they have the support of the 
local members, who would to-morrow be as good Republicans as 
to-day they are conservatives. 

But it is a curious paradox that the monarchy at present only 
exists through the non-interference of its bitterest enemies; for, 
if the Pope to-morrow raised the veto of the “Non erpedit,” the 
enormous amount of influence brought to bear on the political 
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elections would at once place the monarchical faction in a hope- 
less minority. 

After the disastrous battle of Adua in Abyssinia, King Hum- 
bert is reported to have said: “I have only my army left,” and 
this is pretty nearly the position of the monarchy at present, not- 
withstanding the wave of sympathy, more dynastic than mon- 
archical, called forth by the atrocious death of that King; for the 
conservatives have always considered the crown as a useful tool, 
and when it has attempted to kick against their fetters, they have 
openly talked of a deposition. 

Thus, King Humbert, a man of kindly disposition, but of no 
strength of will, was gradually reduced to being a mere cypher, 
and that he foresaw what would be the probable end is proved by 
the now open secret that he was careful to save out of his Civil 
List, and place securely in the English three per cents, one hun- 
dred millions of francs as a provision for his family against future 
contingencies. 

The execrable assassination of King Humbert has not modi- 
fied the position much; it has simply produced a suspension of 
hostilities, the general attitude being one of expectation and ob- 
servation towards the young King. 

“He is an unknown quantity,” one of the most knowing politi- 
cal men of Italy said to me a short time ago. 

In fact, the monarchical papers have only been able to dis- 
cover in him two qualities—one, that he has a considerable will of 
his own, and the other, that he is a distinguished numismatist. 

It is certainly a most critical moment in the life of the Italian 
monarchy. 

If Victor Emanuel III. remembers that, if he wears the Iron 
Crown, it is mainly owing to the popular elements—for history 
has revealed that the Piedmontese school of diplomats, with Ca- 
vour at their head, looked upon the struggle for the liberation and 
unity of Italy rather as a means of aggrandizing the Piedmontese 
monarchy than as the realization of a high ideal, the reconstruc- 
tion of a great nationality, of which, in fact, they were rather 
afraid—and if he exercises the strength of will he is said to pos- 
sess to free his crown from the state of bondage in which it was 
under Humbert, and make it take its true position of mediator 
between the different political schools, using his influence ané 
royal prerogatives in favor of those classes that most need com- 
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fort and guidance, the monarchy in Italy may yet have a long 
lease of life, for patriotism is a strong quality in the Italian heart, 
and he would find sincere, if unexpected, support from sources 
now hostile to him and his crown. 

But, naturally, his bitterest enemies will then be those who 
have hitherto used the crown as an instrument to further their 
own ends, and who, looking upon his childless condition as a dan- 
ger to the monarchy, do not hide the possibility of his being re- 
placed by some other member of his family. 

And it would be a curious thing if the anti-monarchists should 
one day be obliged to defend the crown, acting on the principle 
that “a devil you know is always better than one you don’t know.” 

But everything is possible in this country of ours, where, a few 
months ago, we saw the revolutionary members of Parliament 
actually defending the Statute of the Kingdom against its nat- 
ural friends and supporters, the monarchical conservatives. 

In fact, the young King at present is like a man on a tight 
rope; the slightest slip will precipitate matters, and it depends 
very much on his cool-headedness and nerve whether the mon- 
archy will remain or not what it is at present—graphically de- 
scribed to the writer of the present article by an English states- 
man, when he said: “We look upon the monarchy in Italy as a 
house of cards; the first hostile breath of wind will blow it down.” 

GAaRIBALDI. 


CHRISTIANITY AT THE GRAVE OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


BY FREDERIC HARRISON. 


WE are entering on the last lap of another hundred years, 
as the centuries encircle the growth of nations in swift revolving 
eras. Let us ask: “Is life growing nobler and purer? Does 
religion inspire the heart? Are we coming nearer to the just, the 
loving, the beautiful, the true? As we look back over the nine- 
teenth century, is it so glorious an advance upon the eighteenth, 
or, indeed, upon the seventeenth?” In population, in huge cities, 
in area of dominion, in wealth, in material prosperity, in mechan- 
ical inventions, in physical discoveries, in all forms of material 
resources—in these, the advance has been portentous. But is 
humanity measured by these material things, by power, by wealth? 

I am not making any barren comparison of one century with 
another. And I doubt if, even within the narrow limits of a 
single nation, the general progress of mankind can be turned 
back, unless in rare and exceptional cases. I am a convinced 
believer in the gradual improvement of civilization, when we judge 
it by areas and epochs sufficiently wide and typical. In all prog- 
ress there are oscillations, partial degenerations, and local or tem- 
porary ailments. But I must profess my conviction—and I hear 
the same confessed by the best men and women, day by day—that 
cur immediate generation has been sinking of late to meaner 
ideals, to coarser ways of life, to more vulgar types of literature 
and art, to more open craving after wealth, and a more insolent 
assertion of pride and force. 

As T look back over the present reign, it seems to me clear 
that the later years have a lower tone of truth and of honor than 
that we remember in the earlier and middle years of this period. 
With all the blunders, wrongs and delusions of the earlier times. 
VOL. CLxx1.—wno. 529. 52 
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our people had some finer inspirations, and more generous im- 
pulses for ends which were not wholly selfish or mercenary. In 
my boyhood there began that long, complicated and indefatigable 
series of movements to improve the condition of the people, to lift 
up the burdens of the poor, to reform our entire financial system 
in the interest of the masses by casting the burdens on the rich— 
the long labor to secure Free Trade, cheap food, factory legisla- 
tion, legislation for the rescue of the young, for the education of 
the people, Poor Law reform, sanitary reform, law reform— 
causes associated with the names of Peel, Cobden, Bright, Glad- 
stone, Shaftesbury, Brougham, Russell, Stanley, Chadwick, Fors- 
ter, Mill, and many more. I am not referring to any special 
legislation or agitation, nor do I say that it was all wise, or 
wholly disinterested. I mean that all these various changes in 
our political and social system were pressed on with an unselfish 
desire to make the world better, with a genuine enthusiasm for 
what was good and right in itself, which has more or less died 
out of us to-day. 

The great religious upheaval associated with the name of 
John Henry Newman was a thing both deeper and more spiritual 
than the petty squabble to-day about vestments and incensc 
There was a generous sympathy with the independence of nations, 
and practical abhorrence of international oppression. We felt to 
the heart the griefs of Poles, of Hungarians, of Lombards and 
Venetians. The heart of the people was wrung to its fibre by a 
brotherly interest in the great crisis of the United States. The 
Crimean war, even if it were a blunder and an illusion, was 
entered upon with a genuine resolve to protect the weak against 
the strong. I am far from pretending to justify or extol all that 
was done in the first half of the present reign. But in those days 
what stirred the heart of our people were those strivings after 
well being, peace, and freedom at home and abroad, and not the 
ignoble passion to domineer and to grasp, to pile up wealth and 
to make a bigger Empire, to beat our rivals in trade and in arms. 

Nor is it only that our national sympathies and enthusiasm 
have grown colder and coarser, but there has come over us a posi- 
tive turn for vulgarity of thought, manners and taste. We acem 
to be declining on what the poet calls “a range of lower feelings 
and a narrower heart” than of old. It is a common observation 
that the widowhood and retirement of the Queen have been fol- 
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lowed by a deplorable decline in the simplicity, purity, and culture 
which marked the dominant society in the days of her married 
life. Fashion, as it is called, is now at the mercy of any million- 
aire gambler, or any enterprising Monte Cristo from across the 
seas. Victorian literature is declining into the “short story” and 
the “problem play,” taking its heroines from among women with 
a past and its heroes from the slums. In prose and in verse, the 
favorite style is the Cockney slang of the costermonger, the bet- 
ting ring, and the barrack canteen. The reek of the pot-house, 
the music hall, the turf, the share-market, the thieves’ fence, in- 
fects our literature, our manners, our amusements, and our ideals 
of life. The note of the “smart” world is to bluster about guns, 
war-ships, race-horses, and Rand shares, in the jargon that is 
current at a race-course. 

Any general debasement of tone must have some determining 
cause. And the causes of this debasement are, as usual, some- 
what mixed, and are partly material and partly spiritual. To 
begin with the material, it cannot be denied that a great change 
came over the world when it witnessed the triumph of the Bis- 
marckian policy, by which the map of Europe was transformed 
thirty years ago. The defeat and dismemberment of Denmark, 
followed by the defeat of Austria and the reorganization of Ger- 
many, and this crowned by the overthrow of France and the con- 

quest of two of her provinces with a huge sum of money, raised 
~ Prussia in seven years from the fourth place of Continental Pow- 
ers to the acknowledged primacy in the first rank. But it did 
much more. It started a wonderful development of financial, 
commercial and colonial expansion. For the first time in this 
century, war had been made “to pay.” Industry had been nour- 
ished by war. A tremendous war was followed by unexampled 
national prosperity. It was a policy avowedly of “Blood and 
Iron,” of force and ambition; of might without right. It mocked 
at moral considerations as foolish sentiment. Its creed was the 
good old rule, the simple plan—“Take what you can.” “To the 
victors the spoils!” 

The previous wars in Europe, since the fall of Napoleon, had 
all been professedly waged to protect some people from oppres- 
sion, for defence against aggression, not of avowed offence and 
conquest. And they had all been the sources of distress and 
heavy burdens even to the victor. But here was a series of three 
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wars in succession, which were hardly disclaimed as wars of con- 
quest, which had been followed by prosperity in leaps and bounds, 
and had raised the nation in eight years to the primacy of Europe, 
of a kind that might demand a century of progress in less violent 
ways. From the grossly material point of view, it was an aston- 
ishing success. Upon Prince Bismarck’s death, the repulsive side 
of the reviews of his career lay in this, that no one thought any- 
thing of the question if it were right or wrong, just or unjust, 
beneficent or retrograde ; to them all it seemed, however barbarous 
from the point of view of morality and civilization, a splendid 
and typical success. To doubt this was “unctuous rectitude.” 

Bismarck set the fashion in statesmanship; he did not long 
wait for imitators and rivals. One after another, the nations of 
Europe started rather poor copies of the Blood and Iron inven- 
tion. It was taken up like a new machine-gun. Disraeli was one 
of the first to try the new weapon. He started the Jingo fever in 
the Turko-Russian war, the “forward” policy in Afghanistan and 
Cyprus, and he added to the historic crown of England the tawdry 
paste jewel of Empire. He founded Imperialism, which has 
grown since like a Upas tree, and has poisoned Conservatives, 
Whigs and Radicals alike. Mr. Gladstone himself, with many 
reserves and various excuses, fell under the spell of it at last, and 
Mr. Gladstone’s successor is now one of the chief prophets of the 
new Mahdism. British statesmen, to be just, were shy of resort- 
ing to the “Blood and Iron” weapon in Europe; but they made 
an excessive use of it in Colonial and Oriental regions. And in 
Egypt, the Soudan, in Central Africa, on the Congo and the 
Niger, in Uganda, in Chitral, Burmah and China they raised 
the cry, year after year, of Imperial expansion and trade profits, 
new markets and the Union Jack. 

The whole world followed the Bismarckian lead. Russia. 
from whom, perhaps, the famous Chancellor originally imported 
his great idea, had an irresistible destiny in that direction, as the 
largest, most populous, least civilized nation in Europe. Austria, 
even, added to all her difficulties by another big annexation in the 
Balkan peninsula. Italy, in spite of her bankruptcy and dynastic 
weakness, must needs clutch at a province on the Red Sea. 
France could not be left out, and must make the tricolor wave 
over part of Siam, Tonquin, Madagascar, the Niger, and at last 
the Nile. Japan, and even little Greece, took up the Imperial 
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mania. And at last the United States forsook their settled rules 
and policy, and are starting an Empire across the ocean. 

And then Mammon would not be behind Moloch, but resolved 
to show that Blood and Iron meant good business, as well as 
glory. Gigantic speculations were started in all parts of the 
planet, railways across whole continents, mines which produced 
the income and wielded the resources of an average State, planta- 
tions and settlements as big as many a great kingdom. And all 
these were put upon a footing that was half military—like an 
ocean liner constructed to be used as an armed cruiser. Trade and 
business, war and conquest, were mixed up in equal shares. Un- 
der some charter, or other guarantee of complicity, from the 
State, the adventurers issued forth to fill their pockets, to beat 
down rivals, and extend the Empire in a kind of nondescript en- 
terprise, which was partly commercial, partly imperial, partly 
buccaneering, but wholly immoral and perilous to peace. It was 
somewhat like those piratical enterprises under Drake and Ra- 
leigh, in the days of Elizabeth, when the Queen and her courtiers 
took shares in buccaneering adventures to plunder the people of 
Spain without declaring war. 

The opening of the vast continent of Africa by missionaries, 
hunters and prospectors set all Europe on fire, much as the dis- 
covery of the wealth of the West Indies and South America led 
to the wild scramble for trans-Atlantic empires in the age of 
Elizabeth. European nations rushed in to fight for the spoils and 
enslave the natives. And, as usual, the English people secured 
the lion’s share of the loot, with abundant jealousy and hatred 
from their distanced competitors. Ruby mines, diamond mines, 
gold mines, ivory, rubber, oil, or cotton served from time to time 
to attract investors and to float gigantic adventures. As if the 
very Spirit of Evil had been commissioned to tempt our genera- 
tion, like as Job was tempted in the poem, the era of this Satur- 
nalia of Blood and Iron in Europe was the moment when enor- 
mous discoveries of precious stones and metals were revealed to 
the gloating eyes of avarice and ambition. The pair fell upon 
the mines like furies, the one shouting out Gold, the other Em- 
pire, and aroused a national delirium for wealth and dominion. 
Already, the Spirit of Evil seems to have begun his work of 
slaughter and loss, as when Job in -his distress cried out, “The 
Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away.” But are we so sure 
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that death and loss will be made good to us in the end, as amply 
as it was made good to Job? 

These various events all coincided with the last quarter of 
the century now about to end. If we needed a date for this great 
change in our national and industrial life, 1 would take, as a 
symbol, the proclamation of the Queen as Empress of India. It 
was a mere form, without direct effect in itself. But it served as 
the baptism of the new Imperialism. The British flag hence- 
forth represented an Empire of conquest and annexation, on the 
lines of that Russian Empire which, in the middle of the century, 
Europe had combined to check and humble. The Imperial! title 
was a bauble in itself; but it symbolized the ambition of the men 
who arranged it. Cyprus was seized out of mere bravado. On 
the Imperial banner was inscribed the famous motto, “Peace with 
Honor ;” on the obverse of which scroll was deeply graven, “War 
with Disgrace.” And the vulgar thing with a vulgar name, which 
is the new religion of the Imperialist, was bred in a Cockney 
music-hall. The Transvaal was annexed by a snatch decree; the 
Zulu war followed; then the Afghan war and the “Forward” 
policy of our ardent proconsuls and the Young India party. Gov- 
ernments and parties changed; but not the policy. Egypt was 
seized ; and in eighteen years it has cost us no less than six cam- 
paigns. Burmah was conquered and annexed. The rush to the 
diamond mines is hardly thirty years old; the rush to the gold 
mines about half of thirty; the Charterland is not ten years old, 
and it has led to two or three wars, including the Raid. 

Analyze its degrading effects on the mind and temper of the 
nation. Compare the early part and the middle of the reign of 
the Queen with the last two or three decades. Who will dare to 
say that its close can compare with its promise—in poetry, in ro- 
mance, in literature, in philosophy, or in science? Allow what 
we will for the personal equation whereby the elder naturally looks 
back to the memories of the temporis acti, grant all the tendency 
we have to be slow to recognize latent genius in the budding, still 
it would be dishonest to claim for recent years an intellect as 
powerful and as solid as that which we knew in the middle of the 
reign. I insist on no particular writer, I rely on no special school. 
Names wil] occur to all—Dr. Arnold and his son, Wordsworth, 
Tennyson, Browning, Macaulay, Carlyle, Thackeray, Dickens, Bul- 
wer, Disraeli, Hallam, Milman, Freeman, Froude, Ruskin, the 
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Brontés, George Eliot, Kingsley, Trollope. All the work, or all 
the best and permanent work, of these was completed and had 
passed into the fabric of English literature before the Imperialist 
era began some twenty-five years ago. Have their successors quite 
equalled them ? 

It is the same story in more abstract things—in philosophy, 
in sociology, even in pure science, the special pursuit of our age. 
Charles Darwin, Stuart Mill, Herbert Spencer, Professor Owen, 
Thomas Huxley, John Henry Newman, Pusey, Keble, Grote, 
Whewell, Kelvin, Lyell, Thirlwall, Buckle, Wilberforce, Jowett, 
Maurice, Bagehot, Martineau. Two or three out of the forty 
names I have mentioned survive in extreme old age; but even of 
these their principal work was completed at the date now taken. 
I do not deny that many men of high distinction are living and 
working still, and that there are still with us men of great 
promise, of whom much is expected. But taking, as a test, influ- 
ence upon the age and European reputation, the last quarter of 
the present century cannot compare in its intellectual product 
with the three earlier quarters of this century. 

It would be futile, of course, to admit the current nonsense 
about “decadence” or “the end of the century”; for the tone of 
a nation does not degenerate of its own motion, nor by the date 
of the calendar. It has a cause, and the cause is plain. No! 
when Imperialism set in about a quarter of a century ago, we 
all took to a much more practical, combative, and materialistic 
view of life. We were told to get rich, to fight, to win the game, 
and the game was something solid and substantial. To be weak 
was to be miserable, as Satan told the rebel angels; to be poor 
was to be a failure; to make no conquests, no prizes, no fortunes, 
was to own oneself a poor thing. Competition ruled everything— 
education, sport, industry and literature. To win prizes we had 
to be up-to-date, and we grew year by year more up-to-date. We 
fell more and more under the rule of the newspaper press; and 
the press grew more and more noisy, braggart, bustling and smart. 
It got so furiously up-to-date that it even announced events before 
they had happened, and smashed books before they had been 
read. We all had to live in a perpetual rattle, which was some- 
thing like a fair or a race-course, and something like an army of 
volunteers on a bank holiday. The reveries of the imagination 
became less easy, and fell out of fashion. The pace became kill- 
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ing. Stories became shorter and shorter, and no one had time for 
a long book. The “boss,” the “gold-bug,” the “syndicate” were 
terms imported from across the seas, and with the terms came 
the things. The press fell into the hands of the “bosses,” then 
“society” fell; and soon the State itself began to be run by the 
millionaires, much as if it were a railway or a trust in the United 
States. 

All this combined to materialize, to degrade, the national life. 
It is not so much that we have glaring examples of folly, vice, 
extravagance, brutality, and lust. There are such examples in 
most ages, and they may be personal, independent of any general 
cause. The gloomy feature of our time is the wide diffusion of 
these evils amongst all classes, and, what is far worse, the uni- 
versal dying down of high standards of life, of generous ideals, 
of healthy tastes—the recrudescence of coarse, covetous, arrogant, 
and braggart passions. We who live quiet lives, far apart from 
what calls itself the great world, have no direct experience of these 
things; but we cannot resist the common testimony of those who 
know that, during the reign of the Queen, wanton extravagance 
in dress, in living, in gayeties, has never been so crazy as now, 
with such sordid devices to scrape together the means for ex- 
travagance, such open sale of rank and person by those who claim 
to lead society and to dictate taste. 

In such a world, it is inevitable that the intellectual and 
aesthetic aims should become gross and materialized. ‘She drama 
runs not merely to vice, but to morbid, sneaking forms of vice, to 
unwholesome melodrama, to a world of smart harlots and titled 
debauchees. The least vicious, but most vulgar, symptom of this 
decadence, is the prevalent fondness of men and women of fashion 
for the slang of the gutter and the slum. Popular novels, songs, 
and plays are composed in the jargon current amongst coster- 
mongers and thieves. Romance tends to vignettes of sensational- 
ism, to the more cancerous forms of debauchery, and to prurient 
maunderings over sex problems. It may be true that there have 
been ages more vicious and brutal than our own; and, no doubt, 
the last years of the Victorian epoch are no worse than the 
Georgian epoch of Hogarth and Fielding. That is not my argu- 
ment. My contention is, that there is to-day, as cornpared with 
the middle of the present reign, a sensible debasement of tone. 

I have spoken of the material and practical causes of this 
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deterioration of the age. I will say a few words as to its spiritual 
and intellectual causes. All important changes in the world of 
action are preceded by profound movements in the world of 
thought. The intellectual “reversion” to a poorer type, in these 
recent years, is due to a certain despairing return to the cloudy 
intuitionalism which, fifty years ago, had fallen into discredit. 
Forty or fifty years ago, the schools of Bentham and his follow- 
ers, as presented in the Westminster Review, of James Mill and 
John Stuart Mill, of Professor Bain and George H. Lewes, of 
Herbert Spencer and his followers, of Grote and Cornewall Lewis, 
eminently that of Charles Darwin and the popularization of the 
philosophy of evolution, and, finally, the critical examination of 
Scripture, which was made common knowledge in “Essays and 
Reviews”—all these had established their ascendant in the world 
of serious thought, and raised hopes of almost indefinite progress 
and authority. It was an intellectual emancipation which had 
some kinship with that of the last century, in the age of Hume, 
Adam Smith, Voltaire, and Diderot. We may call it the Avatar 
of Evolution and of Logical Demonstration. And under it a 
brilliant efflorescence arose—in philosophy, in science, in eco- 
nomics, in sociology, and in real religion. 

The philosophy of Evolution and of Demonstration promised, 
but it did not perform. It raised hopes, but it led to disappoint- 
ment. It claimed to explain the world, and to direct man. But 
it left a great blank. That blank was the whole field of religion, 
of morality, of the sanctions of duty. It left the mystery of the 
Future as mysterious as ever, and yet as imperative as ever. 
Whatever philosophy of Nature it offered, it gave no adequate 
philosophy of Man. It was busy with physiology of Humanity; it 
propounded inconceivable and repulsive guesses about the origin 
of Humanity. Charles Darwin thought that “he was generally, but 
not always, an Agnostic.” Stuart Mill fluctuated between a re- 
ligion of Duty and a very attenuated and sterilized Theism. 
And Herbert Spencer solemnly announced that the object of re- 
ligion could only be the Unknowable. Hesitations, doubtings, 
double acrostics like this about the very central truths of life 
and duty, naturally caused plain men and women to turn away 
in disgust. Here we say that certain intelligible, rational ideas 
about the religious problems of Man’s highest nature form 
the very key-stone of philosophy; that the philosopher who 
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fails to answer these problems, so as to convince his questioners, 
will convince them ultimately of little else. Evolution and 
Neo-Christianity failed to give any answer; called themselves 
“Know-nothings,” prophets of the Unknowable; had not made up 
their own minds, and did not think it mattered much whether 
they did or not. The result was a wide and general discredit to 
the entire philosophy of Evolution and the entire Theology of Neo- 
Christianity. 

No precise date could be given to this reaction, nor did it take 
any single or definite form. No new type of philosophy took the 
place of the discredited methods. Within the last twenty years 
these latter have been gradually losing their hold; and vague, thin 
kinds of Spiritualism from time to time found acceptance. There 
was nothing like a new system, or even a definable tendency, ex- 
cept a kind of metaphysical fogginess which uses grandiloquent 
phrases as if they were real things. If we took any date as a 
mark, it might be found in the burst of welcome when Mr. Bal- 
four’s graceful book on “The Foundations of Belief” appeared 
about five years ago. There was nothing either new or solid in 
the book, except the pathetic dreaminess with which cynical pes- 
simism and incurable doubt about all Truth was shown to lead up 
to practical support of the Orthodox Creeds. That the guides of 
public opinion announced this stale scepticism as giving new life 
to philosophy and religion, was indeed evidence how deeply the 
crthodox creeds were undermined, how ready was the philosophy 
of the day to clutch hold of any cloud that seemed likely to re- 
lease it from sober study of the earth. All this was a sort of theo- 
logical “confidence trick.” The philosopher says to the simple in- 
cuirer: “You are so very little sure of any bélief, and are so likely 
to lose it altogether in this Babylon of ours, that you had better 
trust me with your faith, and I will put it away safe in the Bank 
of the Church of England.” 

A maudlin philosophy based on nothing but vague aspirations, 
hopes, and possibilities, so that all the central problems of Life 
and of Man ended in the general formula, “After all, perhaps 
there may be;” this spread a dry-rot through the mental fabric. 
There is to-day plenty of activity, of ingenuity, of prettiness, of 
skill, as there is in any silver age: but of robustness, originality, 
inspiration, is there to-day as much as we have known and felt a 
generation or two ago? Take the decade which closes this cen- 
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tury, can any man pretend that it equals in power either of the 
middle decades of the century (1840-1860) in poetry, in litera- 
ture, in science, in philosophy? A shifty and muddle-headed kind 
of Spiritualism has mentally made cowards of us all. 

And, finally, to take religion, which we are often told displays 
so striking a revival. In ceremonial, in ecclesiastical celebrations, 
in clerical organization and activity, no doubt the progress is man- 
ifest. The rites of the Churches, the dignity of worship, the pa- 
rade of Church societies, are in full activity. The Churches were 
never more “in evidence” than they are to-day. Their pretensions 
were never higher; their rolls never fuller; their patrons never 
more illustrious. Is vital religion more general, more effective? 
Is genuine belief in the creeds more definite and clear? Is Chris- 
tianity more truly a civilizing, a moralizing force? Who will 
dare to say so? By vital religion I do not mean conventional 
phrases about getting to Heaven. I mean religion that can puri- 
fy, direct, and inspire Man’s life on earth. By genuine belief in 
the creeds, I mean literal acceptance of the three creeds in the 
Book of Common Prayer in their plain sense. When I ask if 
Christianity is a civilizing and moralizing force, I ask if it pre- 
vents us as a people from injustice and oppression, and as men 
and women from the pride of life and the lusts of the flesh. 

We have been dwelling to-day on the evil things in our modern 
life, on the chase after money, the rampant love of gambling, the 
extravagance, the coarseness, the materialistic spirit growing on 
all sides. What have the Churches done to purify and check all 
this? Who would care if they did try? Who would believe them 
in earnest in doing so? What were they doing and saying yester- 
day? They were offering up, from ten thousand altars, prayers 
to the God of Battles.to bless our arms, that is to enable us to 
slaughter our enemies and possess their land. Not a voice comes 
from the official churches to raise a doubt as to the justice, good 
faith, and Christian charity of those who have thrust England into 
a wanton war of spoliation. Not a word is breathed from their 
pulpits of respect for the brave civilians who are defending their 
homes and their freedom. These republicans, we are told, gather 
round their hearthstones, whole families together, fathers, sons, 
grandsons, kneeling down in prayer—they do sincerely believe in 
their God and his readiness to hear them—and their wives, sisters, 
and daughters arm them for the front; and ere they engage in 
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battle, their camp rings with hymns of prayer and praise. At 
home, our own preparation for war is sounded in slang from 
drinking saloons, which is echoed back in pale and conventional 
litanies from the altars of the State Church. This is how Chris- 
tianity works out in practice at the close of the nineteenth century. 

This State Church and the Creed, to the husk of which it still 
clings, never seem so hollow or so corrupt as in the part they play 
in some national crisis, such as an unjust war. Whilst sober men 
of all parties and opinions can feel some doubt or even searchings 
of heart; whilst soldiers, statesmen, and the public are open to re- 
monstrance ; the only order of men which is ever ready to supply 
the majority with hypocritical glozings is the official priesthood. 
It sinks till it becomes the mere domestic chaplain of the govern- 
ing class—a sort of black police that has to stand by the govern- 
ment, right or wrong. “Theirs not to reason why,” as the poct 
says. It was an Archbishop who told us, the other day, that God 
Himself “made battles.” Improving upon the old Hebrew war- 
songs about the God of Battles, we are now told that the God of 
Mercy is the author of war, as a means of grace toward a higher 
morality. Why, no medicine man, no witch-finder in Central 
Africa, hounding on a savage chief to exterminate a neighboring 
tribe, would utter a more atrocious blasphemy ! 

A Church, a Creed, which can chant such a requiem as this 
over the grave of the Nineteenth Century needs trouble us no 
more. It is left, henceforth, to faith in humanity to do what it 
can to curb the passions of the strong, who are thirsting to crush 
the weak; to teach what is the true glory of civilized men; to 
preach the Gospel of Peace, which the apostate preachers of Christ 
have turned into a by-word, and have made a war cry. These 
high priests of the New Imperialism have forsworn their own re- 
ligion and forgotten their own sacred books. Let them turn back 
in their Bibles to the story of Ahab and Naboth, and reflect that 
it was the apostate priests who leaped upon the altar, and called 
from morning even until noon, saying, “O, Baal, hear us!” But 
it was the task of the true priest to say to the King in his pride, 
“Hast thou killed and also taken possession ?” 

FREDERIC HARRISON. 


THE HAY-PAUNCEFOTE TREATY. 


BY MARK B. DUNNELL. 


Ir is the misfortune of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty that it does 
not carry its justification on its face. It is a product of history 
and not a special creation of the reason. Considered superficially, 
it seems to sacrifice important American interests. Considered in 
the light of its historical origins, it is clearly a triumph for Amer- 
ican diplomacy. It cannot be fairly judged by one unacquainted 
with the history of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty of 1850, or of the 
Constantinople treaty of 1888, upon which it is, in part, based. 
One of the primary objects of the pending treaty is, to remove the 
serious obstacle to the construction of a canal by our government 
presented by the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. It has been, too hastily, 
assumed in many quarters that the pending treaty is the only hon- 
orable escape from the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, and that therein lies 
its sole justification. Indeed, the treaty is in grave danger of 
being killed by its friends. The apologists of the administration 
are unwisely urging the ratification of the treaty on the ground 
of necessity, rather than of national self-interest. We are gravely 
assured that it is not a question of national advantage, not a ques- 
tion of expediency, but a question of treaty obligation. We are 
told, in effect, that the Clayton-Bulwer treaty is not voidable, and 
that, consequently, we must accept the pending treaty, not be- 
cause the policy of neutralization which it embodies is desirable in 
itself, but because that is the only policy which England, standing 
or. the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, will permit us to pursue. 

The Clayton-Bulwer treaty of 1850 between the United States 
and Great Britain prohibits either Power from extending its do- 
minion over any portion of Central America, or from exercising 
exclusive control over any canal across the American isthmus; 
and provides that the two Powers “shall extend their protection, 
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by treaty stipulations,” to any such canal. Every line of this 
treaty has reference to a canal constructed by private enterprise, 
and, by necessary implication, prohibits the construction of a 
canal by either the signatory Powers as a national enterprise. 
This construction of the treaty is confirmed by the negotiations 
which preceded its execution. The intervening years have proved 
conclusively that the canal cannot be constructed by private en- 
ierprise. We have waited half a century for such a canal to come 
into existence. Does the sanctity of treaty obligations demand 
that we shall wait indefinitely? The treaty has no reference to 
existing conditions, and there is no prospect of its becoming op- 
erative within a reasonable time by the construction of a canal 
te which it would be applicable. The object of the treaty was to 
facilitate the construction of a canal, while existing conditions are 
such that the practical effect of the treaty is to prevent the ac- 
complishment of that object. The contention that we can not 
honorably terminate a treaty which, if allowed to remain opera- 
tive, would indefinitely bar the construction of a canal demanded 
by our interests and the commerce of the world, is grostesquely 
absurd. The sanctity of treaty obligations demands no such sacri- 
fice. Again and again, during the present century, the Powers 
of Europe have disregarded treaties on the ground of a material 
change of circumstances. International morality demands that 
a treaty should not be lightly set aside; but the enlightened opin- 
ion of the world recognizes that treaty stipulations should not be 
permitted to restrict the free play of national development, nor 
to check the progress of civilization. But while we should be 
justified by European precedents in notifying Great Britain that 
we should no longer consider ourselves bound by the treaty, it 
would be unwise to do so, because some of its provisions are still 
advantageous to this country. It is the high merit of the pending 
treaty that, while it secures our exclusive control of the canal, it 
preserves so much of the old treaty as prohibits either Power 
from extending its dominion over any portion of Central America. 

The Clayton Bulwer treaty is not the only one standing in the 
way of our acquiring exclusive military control of the canal. The 
treaty between Spain and Nicaragua, of July 25th, 1850, provides 
that “the Spanish flag and merchandise, as well as the subjects 
of Her Catholic Majesty, shall enjoy on the transit the same ad- 
vantages and exemptions as are granted to the most favored na- 
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tions;” and, on the other hand, Spain agrees to guarantee the 
neutrality of the canal and “to keep the transit thereby free, and 
protect it against all embargo or confiscation.” In the treaty 
between France and Nicaragua, ratified on January 10th, 1860, it 
is stipulated that “the Republic of Nicaragua binds itself to grant 
France and French subjects the same rights and privileges in 
every respect, as to transit and the price of transit, as well as all 
other rights, privileges or advantages whatsoever relatively to the 
passage or employment of troops, or relatively to any object what- 
ever, which are to-day or may be hereafter granted or given to be 
enjoyed by the most favored nation ;” while France on her part 
agrees to protect the neutrality of the canal. The treaty between 
Spain and Costa Rica, of May 10th, 1850, gives to the Spanish 
flag and merchandise “free transit” upon any canal through the 
territory of Costa Rica, on the same terms as “the vessels, mer- 
chandise and citizens” of Costa Rica. The treaty between Italy 
and Nicaragua, of March 6th, 1868, insures to Italy the same 
rights in the canal as the most favored nation. In the treaty of 
June 2ist, 1867, between the United States and Nicaragua, is 
found the following provision: 


“The United States hereby agree to extend their protection to all 
such routes of communication as aforesaid, and to guarantee the neu- 
trality and innocent use of the same. They also agree to employ their 
influence with other nations to induce them to guarantee such neu- 
trality and protection.” 

This treaty is still in force. In the treaty of February 11th, 
1860, between Great Britain and Nicaragua, is found an identical 
provision for a British guarantee. 

While they are by no means unvoidable, these treaties can- 
not be ignored by our government; and their existence constitutes 
a strong reason for the ratification of the pending treaty, with 
which they harmonize. In their report on the pending treaty, the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations says: 

“It is not what remains of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty which makes 
this convention necessary, so much as the identical treaties of the 
United States and Great Britain with Nicaragua in pursuance of the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty, which were concluded in 1860 and 1867.” 

The Committee seems to have been strangely ignorant of the 
fact that this treaty of 1860 between Great Britain and Nicaragua 
expired on June 11th, 1888, on notice given by Nicaragua in 
conformity with its terms. The Hay-Pauncefote treaty is not 
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“necessary” for any reason. Existing treaties, instead of making 
the pending treaty necessary, afford only one of many reasons for 
adopting the policy of neutralization. If we reject neutralization 
and adopt the policy of fortification, we must first address our- 
selves, if we select the Nicaragua route, to the not impossible 
task of removing the diplomatic obstacles presented by these 
treaties. Assuming the consent of the local government, there is 
no insuperable obstacle to our military control of the canal. It is 
purely a question of expediency. Respecting inter-oceanic canals, 
international law is silent. No one questions the absolute control 
of Great Britain over the Crinan and Caledonian Canals, or of 
Germany over the Kaiser Wilhelm and Elbe-Trave Canals, or of 
Greece over the Corinthian Canal. If we should construct a canal 
in territory over which we had first acquired unqualified sov- 
ereignty, our right to control it would be equally absolute. 

It is frequently urged that the neutralization of the Suez 
Canal constitutes a precedent, which we are morally, if not legally, 
bound to follow by ratifying the pending treaty. This contention 
is unsound, because of the radically different character of the two 
canals. We should ratify our canal, if at all, solely as a matter 
of self-interest, and not out of deference to a European precedent 
of remote relevancy. From the very first, the Suez Canal was 
clothed with an international character, and the original conces- 
sion contemplated a neutral canal. It is a private enterprise, 
conducted by foreigners of various nationalities, in territory sub- 
ject to international control, and under a concession from a gov- 
ernment too weak to afford adequate protection, and itself subject 
to international supervision. Its shareholders and bondholders 
are found in every country of Europe; and, while its management 
is predominantly French, its largest stockholder is the British 
government. On the other hand, the American canal will be 
exclusively national in character. It will be a purely govern- 
mental enterprise, conducted by one of the great Powers in terri- 
tory over which it will exercise exclusive jurisdiction. It will 
have no international character, save such as may be imposed 
upon it by the voluntary action of our government. 

Egypt is the land of political fictions. Technically, the 
Khedive is the well-nigh absolute ruler of Egypt, under the suzer- 
ainty of the Sultan. In reality, the authority of the Khedive is 
cnly nominal, while the actual powers of government are exer- 
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cised by England. Above the Sultan, above the Khedive and the 
British government, is the Concert of Europe, exercising an ulti- 
mate supervision. The situation is still further complicated by 
the fact that all the civilized powers enjoy in Egypt the right of 
exterritoriality. Ever since 1839-1841, when the European Pow- 
ers intervened to check the victorious career of Mehemet Ali, 
Egyptian affairs have been subject to international control. Each 
successive British government has acknowledged that the sanction 
of the Concert of Europe was essential to any important political 
action it might wish to take in Egypt. This complex interna- 
tional status of Egypt gave to the Suez Canal a corresponding in- 
ternational status, which rendered impossible any exclusive con- 
trol by either France or Great Britain. Many times before its 
neutralization in 1888, it was treated as a subject of international 
control. In 1871, the European Powers united in abortive ne- 
gotiations for the purchase of the Canal and for its management 
by an international commission. In 1872, Lord Granville laid 
down the principle that the Canal Company could not be allowed 
to be the judges of their own concession. In 1873, the European 
Powers joined in a demand for a revision of the rules to determine 
the tonnage of vessels passing through the Canal. In 1875, Eng- 
land purchased the private shares of the Khedive. At once, the 
other Powers asked for explanations and were formally assured 
that England had no exclusive designs, and that she recognized 
fully that important affairs of the Canal came under the cog- 
nizance of the Powers. In 1877 occurred the war between Rus- 
sia and Turkey. On May 6th, 1877, Lord Derby wrote to the 
Russian Ambassador as follows: 

“Should the war now in progress unfortunately spread, interests 
may be imperilled which they (Her Majesty’s Government) are equally 
bound and determined to defend, and it is desirable that they should 
make it clear, as far as at the outset of the war can be done, what the 
most prominent of those interests are. Foremost among them, is the 
necessity of keeping open, uninjured and uninterrupted, the communi- 
cation between Europe and the East by the Suez Canal. An attempt 
to blockade or otherwise to interfere with the Canal or its approaches 
would be regarded by them as a menace to India and as a grave injury 
to the commerce of the world. On both these grounds any such step— 
which they hope and fully believe there is no intention on the part of 
either belligerent to take—would be inconsistent with the maintenance 
by them of passive neutrality.” 


Prince Gortchakoff replied, on May 18th, 1877: 
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“The Imperial Cabinet will neither blockade, nor interrupt, nor in 
any way menace the navigation of the Suez Canal. They consider the 
Canal as an international work, in which the commerce of the world 
is interested, and which should be kept free from any attack.” 

The Arabi rebellion gave Europe a sharp reminder of the in- 
sufficiency of a merely Egyptian guarantee of the neutrality of the 
Canal, and did even more than the Turko-Russian war to hasten 
an international neutralization. In 1882, England intervened to 
suppress the rebellion. Her warships and transports entered the 
Canal and used it as a base. The intervention was undertaken at 
the request of the Khedive, and had the approval of all the Pow- 
ers save France. Mr. Gladstone was very explicit in acknowledg- 
ing the right of the Powers to a voice in the matter. England 
took the position that she was simply performing an international 
police duty, which naturally rested upon her by reason of her 
predominant interest in the Canal. She did not act alone, how- 
ever, until France had timidly declined to codperate. 

On July 23d, 1883, in a speech in the House of Commons, 
announcing the withdrawal of a scheme to. parallel the Suez 
Canal, Mr. Gladstone said: 


“I wish to announce that we cannot undertake to do any act incon- 
sistent with the acknowledgment, indubitable and sacred in our eyes, 
that the Canal has been made for the benefit of all nations at large, 
and that the rights connected with it are matters of common European 
interest.” 

As a result of the British occupation of Egypt, there developed 
among the Continental Powers, and especially in France, a strong 
sentiment in favor of the neutralization of the Canal. It was felt 
that neutralization was the only means of preventing the Canal 
from falling under the exclusive control of Great Britain. 
England saw that some form of neutralization was inevitable; 
and, in order that the form finally adopted might fetter her future 
action in Egypt as little as possible, she took the lead in the ne- 
gotiations. Accordingly, on January 3d, 1883, Lord Granville sent 
a circular dispatch to the British Ambassadors at Paris, Berlin, 
Vienna, Rome and St. Petersburg, outlining a scheme of neutrali- 
zation. The following are the material passages : 


“One result of recent occurrences has been to call special attention 
to the Suez Canal; firstly, on account of the danger with which it was 
threatened during the first brief success of the insurrection; secondly. 
in consequence of its occupation by the British forces in the name of 
the Khedive, and their use of it as a base of the operations carried on 
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in His Highness’ behalf, and in support of his authority; and, thirdly, 
because of the attitude assumed by the Direction and officers of the 
Canal Company at a critical period of the campaign. 

“As regards the first two of these points, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment believe that the free and unimpeded navigation of the Canal at 
all times, and its freedom from obstruction or damage by acts of war, 
are matters of importance to all nations. It has been generally admit- 
ted that the measures taken by them for protecting the navigation and 
the use of the Canal on behalf of the territorial Ruler, for the purpose 
of restoring his authority, were in no way infringements of this gen- 
eral principle. 

“But to put upon a clearer footing the position of the Canal for the 
future, and to provide against possible dangers, they are of opinion 
that an agreement to the following effect might with advantage be 
come to between the Great Powers, to which other nations would sub- 
sequently be invited to accede:— 

“1. That the Canal should be free for the passage of all ships, in 
any circumstances, 

“2. That in time of war a limitation of time as to ships of war of 
a belligerent remaining in -the Canal should be fixed, and no troops or 
munitions of war should be disembarked in the Canal. 

“3. That no hostilities should take place in the Canal or its ap- 
proaches, or elsewhere in the territorial waters of Egypt, even in the 
event of Turkey being one of the belligerents. 

“4. That neither of the two immediately foregoing conditions shall 
apply to measures which may be necessary for the defence of Egypt. 

“5. That any Power whose vessels of war happen to do any damage 
to the Canal should be bound to bear the cost of its immediate repair. 

“6. That Egypt should take all measures within its power to en- 
force the conditions imposed on the transit of belligerent vessels 
through the Canal in time of war. 

“7, That no fortifications should be erected on the Canal or in its 
vicinity. 

“8. That nothing in the agreement shall be deemed to abridge or 
affect the territorial rights of the Government of Egypt further than 
is therein expressly provided.” 


This scheme was not acceptable to France; and much time 
was consumed in an unsuccessful attempt to frame a convention 
acceptable to both France and England. Finally, it was decided 
to refer the whole matter to a commission. On March 17th, 1885, 
ihe Plenipotentiaries of Great Britain, Germany, Austria-Hun- 
gary, France, Italy, Russia and Turkey signed at London a 
Declaration, of which the following is a passage: 


“Whereas the Powers have agreed to recognize the urgent neces- 
sity for negotiating with the object of sanctioning, by a Conventional 
Act, the establishment of a definitive regulation destined to guarantee 
at all times, and for all Powers, the freedom of the Suez Canal: It has 
been agreed between the seven Governments above named that a Com- 
mission composed of Delegates named by the said Governments shall 
meet at Paris on the 30th March, to prepare and draw up this Act, 
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taking for its basis the Circular of the Government of Her Britannic 
Majesty of the 3rd January, 1883. A Delegate of His Highness the 
Khedive shall sit on the Commission, with a consultative voice.” 


In conformity with this Declaration, the Suez Canal Com- 
mission convened at Paris on March 30th, 1885. Although an 
agreement upon many important points was soon reached, it was 
found impossible to reconcile radical differences of opinion re- 
specting the area to be neutralized, the defense of Egypt and the 
mode of enforcing the agreement. The last meeting was held on 
June 13th, 1885. During the remainder of the year, events in 
Eastern Roumelia absorbed the attention of Europe. On January 
Gth, 1886, the French Ambassador at London informed Lord 
Salisbury that France had consulted the other Powers with a view 
tu the resumption of negotiations, and that they had all expressed 
a willingness to concur in any solution of the questions remaining 
unsettled that might be acceptable to both France and England. 
Protracted negotiations between the two governments followed, 
the points of difference being few but radical. As to the area to 
be neutralized, France wished to prohibit all acts of war and “all 
acts directed immediately to the preparation of an operation of 
war” not only in the Canal itself and its ports of access, but also 
in its approaches and the territorial waters of Egypt. England 
objected to the inclusion of the approaches of the Canal and the 
territorial waters of Egypt, and urged that to forbid “all acts 
directed immediately to the preparation of an operation of war” 
would unjustly prevent preparations for the defence of Egypt. 
In thus seeking to restrict, so far as possible, the area to be neu- 
tralized, England was not actuated solely by a disinterested regard 
for Egypt, but was wisely seeking to safeguard her own future 
interests. She foresaw that her occupation of Egypt might be 
permanent, and, consequently, wished to keep as much territory 
as possible free from the neutralization, in order that it might, 
in the future, be utilized by her as a military base. On the other 
hand, France sought to neutralize so much of Egypt that Eng- 
lend would have no motive for making her occupation permanent. 
The treaty shows that England carried her point. As regards the 
right to embark and disembark troops and munitions of war in 
the Canal, France wished the treaty to read: “Vessels shall not 
disembark or embark troops, munitions or materials of war in 
the Canal and its ports of access.”. England contended that the 
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: prohibition should be limited to time of war and to active bellig- 
erents, that it should apply only to the Canal, and should not ex- 
tend to the ports of access. Her object was to reserve the right 
to embark troops for the defence of India prior to a declaration 
of war, and disembark them in case of a temporary blockade of 
the Canal. France was intent on preventing England from gain- 
ing any military advantage from her occupation of Egypt. Eng- 
land succeeded in restricting the prohibition to time of war, and 
in making provision for a temporary blockade of the Canal. 
Throughout the negotiations, England was strongly opposed to a 
thoroughgoing neutralization of the Canal, that is, to a joint 
guarantee of its neutrality. Lord Granville cautioned the Dele- 
gates to the Canal Commission to avoid the use of the term “neu- 
trality” in connection with the Canal, and instructed them to 
adhere to the term “freedom” or “free navigation,” as used in the 
circular dispatch of 1883. The Delegates replied: 

“There is no ground to apprehend any inconvenience from the use 
which may have occasionally been made by the Delegates of the word 
‘neutrality,’ inasmuch as there has been a common accord from the 
first that the term, as applied to the Canal, had reference only to the 
neutrality which attaches by international law to the territorial waters 
of a neutral state, in which a right of innocent passage for belligerent 
vessels exists, but no right to commit any act of hostility.” 

The language aptly describes the Constantinople treaty. The 
Powers agreed to treat the Canal as neutral; they did not agree 
to guarantee its neutrality. An agreement between France and 
England was finally reached and a draft treaty signed by M. 
Flourens and Mr. Egerton at Paris, on October 24th, 1887. The 
definitive treaty, which included certain amendments suggested 
by the Sultan, was signed at Constantinople on October 29th, 
1888, by the representatives of Great Britain, France, Russia, 
Holland, Italy, Germany, Spain, Austria and Turkey. 

It was the fault of England that a more effective form of 
neutralization was not adopted. If she could have had her way, 
there would have been no agreement whatever, for she was con- 
tent with the practical control of the Canal which she enjoyed by 
virtue of her superior fleet and her position in Egypt, Gibraltar, 
Malta, Perim and Aden. The treaty was a futile attempt to rec- 
oncile irreconcilable interests. The Egyptian question and the 
Canal question were so related that no satisfactory solution of the 
latter was possible. England went into Egypt in 1882 to protect 
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‘ie Canal ; she remains there to control it; and, so long as she re- 
mains, it is idle to talk of its neutralization. 

As Mr. Curzon pointed out in the House of Commons, on July 
12th, 1898, the treaty of Constantinople has never become prac- 
tically operative, owing to the following important reservation 
originally made by Sir Julian Pauncefote on June 13th, 1885, at 
the last meeting of the Suez Canal Commission ; repeated by Lord 
Salisbury, on October 21st, 1887, only three days before the treaty 
was signed on behalf of Great Britain and France, and carefully 
brought to the attention of all the Powers concerned when the 
acceptance of the treaty was recommended by the British govern- 
ment: 

“The Delegates of Great Britain, in presenting this text of the 
treaty as the definitive system destined to guarantee the free use of 
the Suez Canal, consider it their duty to formulate a general reserva- 
tion as to the application of its provisions in so far as they would not 
be compatible with the present transitory and exceptional state of 
Egypt, and might fetter the liberty of action of their Government dur- 
ing the occupation of Egypt by the forces of Her Britannic Majesty.” 

Furthermore, the treaty was executed with the understanding 
that England’s occupation of Egypt should be temporary; and it 
was expressly provided in Article XII. that none of the signatory 
Powers should acquire any territorial advantages with respect to 
the Canal. The retention of Egypt by England, in violation of 
this understanding and express stipulation, renders the present 
status of the Suez Canal very uncertain; and this uncertainty will 
continue until there is a final solution of the Egyptian question. 
Even if the treaty of Constantinople were now in force, it would 
be of slight practical value because it does not cover the Red Sea 
and its approaches. All of the Delegates to the Suez Canal Com- 
mission of 1885 were agreed that the relation of the Red Sea and 
the Canal was such that both should be included in an act of 
neutralization to make it practically effective, and yet England 
peremptorily refused even to discuss a proposal of Russia looking 
to that en¢ England has always been a consistent and resolute 
enemy of n effective neutralization of the Suez Canal and its 
approaches. Doubtless, she has acted wisely for her own inter- 
ests, but she has certainly estopped herself from urging us to 
neutralize our canal as a matter of international comity. 

The Hay-Pauncefote treaty provides “that there shall be no 
discrimination against any nation or its citizens or subjects in 
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respect of the conditions or charges of traffic, or otherwise.” This 
is our historic policy, never departed from except in the ill-advised 
Frelinghuysen-Zavala treaty of 1884, which President Cleveland 
had the wisdom and courage to withdraw from the Senate. Such 
a policy would inevitably lead to retaliatory discriminations 
against us in every part of the world, and thereby defeat its own 
object. It would also render probable the construction of a second 
canal. A guarantee of equality of tolls is, of course, a condition 
precedent to an international neutralization of the canal; for no 
self-respecting nation would agree not to attack a canal in which 
it was liable to discrimination. Even Secretary Blaine saw the 
futility and inexpediency of a policy of discrimination. He as- 
sured Lord Granville that the United States sought no narrow or 
exclusive commercial advantage, and that “the same rights and 
privileges, the same tolls and obligations for the use of the canal, 
shall apply with absolute impartiality to the merchant marine of 
every nation on the globe.” 

Much confusion of thought has arisen from the different 
senses in which the term neutralization is used. The practice of 
neutralizing objects is of modern growth, and it is, therefore, not 
surprising that international Jaw does not afford an exact and un- 
varying definition. Indeed, the term is generic in its nature, and 
consequently no definition can be very illuminating. In its generic 
sense, neutralization is an international act, whereby an object is 
clothed with the attributes of permanent neutrality. A neutral- 
ized state is one which has entered into an agreement with the 
great Powers not to engage in war save for the defense of its own 
territory, receiving, by way of compensation, a guarantee from 
such Powers to respect its territory and protect it if attacked by 
others. Thus, Switzerland was neutralized in 1815, Belgium in 
1830, and Luxemburg in 1867. Neutralized persons and things 
are such as have been exempted by international agreement from 
hostile attack. Thus, the wounded in battle, military doctors, 
nurses, ambulances and hospitals were neutralized by the Geneva 
Convention of 1864. Theoretically, an object cannot be neutral- 
ized unless all the Powers unite in the neutralization. Practically, 
it is sufficient if all the great Powers unite, or all the Powers di- 
rectly affected. Neutralization is a matter of voluntary agree- 
ment. We cannot neutralize our canal without entering into an 
agreement with the European Powers, nor can we arbitrarily dic- 
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tate the terms of the agreement. We may, if we choose, build and 
fortify the canal as a purely American enterprise, and defend it 
against the world as we do our other property. The European 
Powers would have no right to object under the rules of interna- 
tional law. But the canal would be no more exempt from attack 
than any other American property, for there is no rule of inter- 
national law exempting inter-oceanic canals from attack, although 
unfortified. Neutralization is not a product of international law, 
but of special international agreement. If we had an army and a 
navy superior to the combined armies and navies of the rest of 
the world, we could not alone neutralize the canal, although we 
could protect it and thereby effect the same result. It is important 
to remember that neutralization and protection are not the same 
thing, although they may, conceivably, have the same effect. Neu- 
tralization changes the legal relations of sovereign states to one 
another, and to the object neutralized, in that they cannot exercise 
belligerent action, where they would otherwise be free to do so, 
without rendering themselves liable to punishment at the hands of 
neutrals. The rights and obligations of sovereign States cannot 
be thus radically changed without their free consent. The United 
States and Great Britain could not alone neutralize the canal; 
and hence the Hay-Pauncefote treaty provides for the adherence 
of all the Powers. 

A canal may be neutralized either by excluding the warships 
of all belligerents or by allowing them free passage indiscrim- 
inately. In this scheme for the neutralization of the canal, Secre- 
tary Blaine adopted the former policy as respects all foreign 
warships. In all our existing treaties regarding the canal, pro- 
vision is made for the free passage of belligerent vessels without 
discrimination. This policy has so many advantages that Secre- 
tary Hay was wise in adopting it as the basis of the pending 
treaty. The primary function of an inter-oceanic canal is to 
afford a speedy and uninterrupted passage for vessels of every de- 
scription. Any exclusions that might be made would not only 
be vexatious in themselves, but would involve the exercise of an 
arbitrary power incompatible with a state of neutrality. Fur- 
thermore, the tolls to be derived from belligerent vessels are enor- 
mous, and a canal is primarily a business enterprise. The chief 
objection, however, to the exclusion of belligerent vessels lies in 
the practical difficulty of determining the existence of a state of 
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war. No declaration of war is necessary, and acts of hostility are 
not conclusive evidence. Sometimes a government intentionally 
refrains from publishing its intention. During 1884-1885, 
France carried on warlike operations against China while refusing 
to admit the existence of a state of war. The determination of 
this question with reference to the free passage of the canal would 
necessarily have to be made by our government quickly, and often 
upon indefinite or conflicting information. 

The neutralization of the canal would be of advantage to this 
country for a number of reasons. 

(1.) It would relieve our government of the burden of pro- 
tecting the canal from attack and blockade. Remote from our 
shores and peculiarly vulnerable, the canal would be our weakest 
point in time of war. It could not be defended by fortifications 
alone. We should need a larger fleet than the combined fleets of 
our enemies. The control of one of the foci of the world’s com- 
merce would be so incaleulably important that our enemies would 
surely make the canal their first and main object of attack. No 
European Power would ever hope to subjugate the American peo- 
ple, but it might reasonably hope to seize and hold the canal. 

(2.) It would save the American people many millions of 
dollars each year, which would otherwise necessarily be spent in 
constructing and maintaining a navy sufficiently strong to protect 
the canal at all hazards. It would likewise do away with the 
enormous expense of constructing and maintaining fortifications. 

(3.) It would leave our fleet free to operate nearer its bases 
and to choose freely its positions for attack or defense. 

(4.) It would free neutral commerce from vexatious inter- 
ference in time of war. 

(5.) It would lessen the chances of intervention in any war to 
which we might be a party. 

(6.) It would confirm our control in perpetuity. If we re- 
ject neutralization, we assume, single-handed, the duty of keeping 
the canal open at all times. This duty would be absolute, and the 
penalty for its non-performance would be an international con- 
trol of the canal, deeply humiliating to our national pride. 

(7.) It would avoid the loss of tolls resulting from a diversion 
of shipping in case of a war or rumor of war with us. 

(8.) It would prevent the construction of a competing canal. 
A fortified canal through Nicaragua with tolls discriminating in 
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favor of our citizens—fortification and discrimination are twin 
policies advocated by the same class of men—would almost cer- 
tainly lead France and the other great commercial nations to 
complete the Panama Canal in self-defense. This would render 
our exclusive military control of the Nicaragua Canal valueless. 
We could not charge discriminating tolls, for that would drive 
business to the competing canal. Neither could we prevent our 
enemies from sending their warships through the isthmus. Then, 
too, a second canal would place us at a serious strategic disadvan- 
tage, in that our canal would be subject to attack and blockade, 
while the other canal would be under an international guarantee 
of neutrality. If our canal were blockaded or destroyed, the 
warships of our enemy would have free access to the Pacific, while 
we should be barred. 

(9.) It would insure free passage for our merchant vessels 
in time of war, if private property should ever be exempted from 
seizure; and under existing rules of international law it would 
insure the free passage of our goods in neutral bottoms. 

(10.) It would insure free passage of our warships even in 
time of war. 

(11.) It would save us from the temptation to absorb the 
Central American States as a means of protecting the canal. If 
we adopt the policy of treating the canal as an instrument of war 
and subject to attack, there is certain to arise a popular demand 
for the seizure of the entire isthmus, whenever a plausible justi- 
fication may arise. Sooner or later, we should occupy the isthmus, 
just as England occupied Egypt for the protection of the Suez 
Canal. The absorption of Mexico would follow inevitably. The 
jingoes of the day would ery: “On to the canal! Make the canal 
a part of our coast line!” The military danger of a neutralized 
canal seems trivial, indeed, when contrasted with the grave polit- 
ical danger of incorporating in our body politic the unassimilable 
millions of Mexico and Central America, aliens in race, language, 
social ideals and political training. 

(12.) It would strengthen the friendly relations between this 
country and her sister republics to the south. To the people of 
Central America a fortified canal would be a symbol of American 
aggressiveness. It would provoke distrust and enmity where it 
should be our studied policy to win confidence and friendliness. 

(13.) It would make for peace and civilization and constitute 
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a leading precedent, making it forever difficult for other nations 
to pursue a narrow or exclusive policy in connection with future 
inter-oceanic canals. It would do much to save us from the bur- 
dens and dangers of militarism, and be a splendid rebuke to the 
narrow Chauvinism of the day. 

The chief objection to a neutralized canal lies in the possi- 
bility that it might be used by a hostile fleet. It is urged that 
it is unreasonable to expect our government to assume the im- 
mense financial burden of constructing the canal, and then, when 
it is completed, to turn it over to our enemies as an instrument 
for attacking our Pacific possessions. The answer to this is that 
the danger is more apparent than real, and that it is a small 
price to pay for the manifold advantages of neutralization. It is 
scarcely conceivable that a European Power would send a fleet 
across the Atlantic to attack our Pacific possessions, where it would 
have to fight remote from its coal supply. There are no European 
coaling stations in the Pacific anywhere near the western terminus 
of the canal, and it is our fixed policy that none shall be acquired. 
This is a cardinal fact in the situation, and it renders the danger 
of a neutralized canal so insignificant that it should not be per- 
mitted to determine our policy. Again, with our naval bases at 
Honolulu, San Francisco, San Diego, Porto Rico, Isle of Pines, 
Key West, Pensacola and the Mississippi, and with our shorter 
lines of communication, a European navy would be at a serious 
disadvantage in any conflict near the canal. If we could not van- 
quish an enemy under such conditions, we may be sure that forti- 
fications would not save the canal. If we were stronger than our 
enemy, we could protect the canal without fortifications; if 
weaker, the canal would be blockaded in spite of the fortifications. 
Finally, the pending treaty recognizes and confirms our exclusive 
right to police and manage the canal. Practically, this consti- 
tutes an absolute bar to the passage of the warships of our ene- 
mies. The fear of modern explosives directed by irresponsible 
parties would close the canal to belligerent vessels quite as effect- 
ively as fortifications. Then, too, it would be so easy for an inex- 
plicable “accident” to happen to the canal that no commander 
would risk being bottled up. 

The pending treaty provides for a neutral zone of only three 
marine miles at each end of the canal. There is no reason why 
we should follow the Constantinople treaty in this regard. The 
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reasons for limitations of that treaty have been stated, and they 
have no application to our canal. In the Clayton-Bulwer treaty 
the extent of the neutral zone was left to future negotiation. Ac- 
cordingly, on April 30th, 1852, Mr. Webster, Secretary of State, 
and Mr. Crampton, the British Minister to the United States, 
agreed that the neutral zone should “extend to all waters within 
the distance of twenty-five nautical miles from the termination 
of said canal on the Pacific and Atlantic coasts.” In the face of 
this precedent the British government could not object to an 
amendment of the pending treaty in this particular. 

The Committee on Foreign Relations have recommended to 
the Senate the following amendment: 

“Insert, at the end of section 5, of Article II., the following: ‘It is 
agreed, however, that none of the immediately foregoing conditions 
and stipulations in sections numbered 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 of this article shall 
apply to measures which the United States may find it necessary to 
take for securing, by its own forces, the defence of the United States 
and the maintenance of public order.’ ” 

This language is disingenuously vague. The real object of the 
amendment is to reserve to the United States the right to close 
the canal to the warships of its enemies. The Committee have 
adopted the language of the corresponding reservation found in 
Article X. of the treaty of Constantinople, but they have rejected 
Article XI. of that treaty, which provides that any measures that 
Egypt or Turkey may take in self-defense shall not interfere with 
the free use of the canal by neutrals, nor include the erection of 
permanent fortifications which would dominate the canal. In 
thus adopting the language contained in Article X. of the treaty 
of Constantinople, without the important qualification thereof 
contained in Article XI., the Committee have formulated a reser- 
vation so vague and general that it cannot be accepted, even by 
those who might be willing to concede to the United States the 
right to exclude the warships of its enemies. The Committee con- 
tend that “the situation of the United States on both oceans 
renders this amendment necessary.” The similar situation of 
Canada on both oceans would compel England to reject the 
amendment. The British government, which is no less dependent 
upon public opinion than our own, has already in the pending 
treaty conceded all that it dared. Loyalty to Canada and her 
other Pacific possessions compels England to insist that the canal 
shali always be gpen to her warships. We cannot expect to secure 
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the advantages of neutralization without the correlative disad- 
vantages. 

An act of neutralization may be either negative or affirmative 
in its nature. In other words, the parties to the agreement may 
simply agree not to exercise their belligerent rights toward the 
object neutralized, or they may, in addition, agree to guarantee 
the neutrality of such object. Obviously, the latter mode of neu- 
tralization is far more effective than the former. It creates a 
sanction, and furnishes a strong incentive in the obligation of 
each party to intervene actively for the protection of the object 
neutralized. The Clayton-Bulwer treaty provides for this affirma- 
tive form of neutralization, and the same is true of the treaty of 
1846 between the United States and Colombia, and of the treaty 
of 1867 between the United States and Nicaragua. On the other 
hand, the Hay-Pauncefote treaty is purely negative in its obliga- 
tions. In effect, the two Powers merely agree to refrain from 
exercising their belligerent rights toward the canal; they do not 
agree to prevent the exercise of such rights by others. The pend- 
ing treaty adopts, in substance, the language of the Constanti- 
nople treaty, and it is perfectly well understood that that treaty 
does not create a joint guarantee. If France should attempt to 
blockade our canal, England would not be bound by the treaty to 
assist us in preventing it. Doubtless, she would be willing to do 
sc, under ordinary circumstances, for the protection of her own 
commerce, but it would not be a matter of treaty obligation. If, 
under the treaty, England is a guarantor of the neutrality of the 
canal, she may at any time land troops at the isthmus and take 
such measures as she may deem expedient for the protection of 
the canal, without reference to our wishes in the premises. It 
ought to be settled by unequivocal treaty stipulation that the pro- 
tection of the canal rests primarily with the United States. It 
may be that Secretary Hay thought it wise to leave the question 
of enforcement to be determined when the necessity for action 
arises. It is far mote likely that he wished to avoid opposition 
to the treaty arising from popular sensitiveness as to the Monroe 
doctrine. The idea that an international guarantee of the neu- 
trality of the canal would be an infraction of that doctrine is so 
prevalent in this country that it could not be safely ignored in 
drafting the treaty. Just now the Monroe doctrine is sacrosanct, 
and the fervor of its worshippers is directly proportioned to their 
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ignorance of its true meaning. The genuine Monroe doctrine 
takes its rise and finds its limitations in the necessity for self- 
defense. It is wholly self-regarding. All European activity in 
this hemisphere is not inhibited, but only such as is dangerous to 
our peace and safety. An international agreement, guaranteeing 
the neutrality of the canal, would be an application rather than 
an infraction of the Monroe doctrine, provided it did not involve 
a permanent European occupation and police. The Senate may 
consider it advisable to amend the treaty by adding a stipulation 
reserving to the United States the primacy in any measures that 
may be necessary to preserve the neutrality of the canal, and 
pledging the other signatories to codéperate with their naval and 
military forces whenever requested by the United States. Such 
a stipulation would recognize our rightful hegemony in the affairs 
of this hemisphere, confirm our control of the canal, avoid the 
occupation of the isthmus by European soldiers without our con- 
sent, and at the same time add a needed sanction to the con- 
vention. Mark B. DUNNELL. 


NATIVE TROOPS FOR OUR COLONIAL 
POSSESSIONS. 


BY MAJOR LOUIS LIVINGSTON SEAMAN, M.D., LL. B., FORMERLY 
SURGEON FIRST UNITED STATES VOLUNTEER ENGINEERS. 


Tue time is at hand for the authorities of the United States 
to decide a military question of the gravest importance, namely, 
whether our island possessions in the tropics shall be garrisoned 
by troops sent from this country, or whether native troops shall 
be recruited for this purpose. Involved in this question are con- 
siderations of climate and subsistence ; of vast expenses for trans- 
portation of men and food; of expenditures for wages and future 
pensions; of intricate hospital arrangements involving elaborate 
establishments, mutually dependent but thousands of miles apart. 
For the solution of a similar problem in China, the recent experi- 
ences of Great Britain at Wei Hai Wei are luminous in purpose 
and results, and most timely for immediate application to this 
country’s needs, especially in the Philippines. It is worth while 
to study with the utmost care what England has done with her 
native battalion at Wei Hai Wei. 

Forty miles to the eastward of Cheefoo, where in the year 
1895, with the guns of the Russian fleet clearing for action, the 
treaty of Shimonoseki was ratified by China and Japan, lies the 
harbor of Wei Hai Wei. It is a bay formed by a sharp break in 
the rugged coast line, and is protected at its entrance by the island 
of Liu Kung Tao. Nature has been liberal to China in the matter 
of shelters to commerce, robbing the eastern shores of the Pacific 
that she might furnish the western with magnificent harbors and 
bays. Of these Wei Hai Wei takes easily primary rank, with its 
capacious, deep, mud-bottomed harbor, and its natural defences. 

Wei Hai Wei (pronounced as though it were written Way 
High Way) was founded in the reign of the Emperor Hung Wu, 
of the last (Ming) dynasty, about A. D. 1399. ‘'he third syl- 
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lable—for there are three syllables rather than three words— 
means a walled military post; the first, though homophonous, 
means to awe, or, as we would say, to over-awe; the middle mem- 
ber of the name is the word for sea. Thus Wei Hai Wei is the 
“Terror of the Sea,” so called because it was used as a base from 
which to subdue the pirates that infested the neighboring seas. 

In the year 1883, the first steps were taken to fortify Wei Ha 
Wei, as a base for military operations; but the war with the 
French in 1884 led to the abandonment of the work before much 
had been accomplished. When peace came, the interrupted ac- 
tivity was renewed, and the rapidly growing northern ocean 
squadron of the Chinese navy found here its summer rendezvous, 
the harbor at Port Arthur, or Lii Shun K@n, as the Chinese call 
it, being far too small to shelter more than a few ships at one time. 
Later, two lighthouses were erected. Forts were built under 
German superintendence and supplied with guns by Krupp, whose 
agent, the late General Schnell, was instructor in gunnery in the 
Chinese garrison. Money was spent liberally, and excellent work 
was done in the way of fortifying the place, for the Mandarins got , 
their “squeeze” not by “jerry building,” but by purchasing less 
than was provided for, and by drawing money for the expenses 
of battalions which never existed. And when they did go in tor 
“jerry building,” their methods were radical. The presiding 
genius of the day, Li Hung Chang, found on his last inspection, 
made just before the Japanese sank the “Kow Shing” and so 
opened the war, that a fort on the far east end of the bay had 
been built of wood. Mighty was the wrath of the great Li, and 
frightful the consternation of the two generals responsible for the 
fraud, fellow-provincials and protégés of Li himself. They were 
instructed to rebuild at once, and with stone. But whence the 
funds? These were found in a way that was simplicity itself. 
A battalion was estimated for, and although it never existed save 
on paper, money was drawn for its maintenance. Stone was ob- 
tained speedily from the wonderful and inexhaustible granite 
quarries of Shih Tao, in the Shan Tung promontory, and there 
it lies to-day, for the Japanese war put a stop to further fortifica- 
tions. And when the Chinese Government recently turned the 
place over to the British, the local authorities had no knowledge 
of the existence of this material, which was boldly claimed by a 
disgraced general. 
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On November 21, 1894, Port Arthur fell into the hands of the 
Japanese, who shortly began to turn their attention to Wei Hai 
Wei. On the 20th of January following, twenty-five thousand 
men were landed on the sheltered shore of Yung Cheng Bay un- 
der cover of the guns of the Japanese fleet. From this place to 
Wei Hai Wei, a march of more than forty miles was necessary 
over a country innocent of a road wider than a pack mule track, 
and on February 12, 1895, Wei Hai Wei was evacuated by the 
Chinese. Of their fleet, some were sunk and some captured. 
Admiral Ting, a brave officer, willing to fight, but under orders 
not to leave the harbor, chagrined and heart-broken, swallowed 
opium after signing articles of capitulation. The country around 
was occupied speedily and effectually by the Japanese. The treaty 
of Shimonoseki provided that Wei Hai Wei should remain in the 
hands of the Japanese until certain stipulations should be carried 
out, and for nearly four years Japan maintained a large garrison 
there, but on July 24, 1898, the Japanese flag disappeared from 
the harbor. For a brief time the Chinese emblem displayed its 
dragon swallowing the sun, shortly to find a companion in the 
Union Jack, and finally to disappear a few months later, leaving 
the British nominally, as they had been actually, in control of 
Wei Hai Wei, their new “sphere of influence.” 

It is on these historic shores that the experiment of transform- 
ing the Chinaman into a modern fighting machine has been suc- 
cessfully made by the newcomers, while the military experts of 
the world are watching the results with increasing interest. And 
since the policy of our own country to retain permanent posses- 
sion of our new insular colonies now seems established, we, too, 
should be especially interested in the experiment from a military 
as well as an economic point of view. Wherever the flag of Eng- 
land floats, there you will find her defenses maintained by native 
guardians. The flower of her army is not consumed in colonial 
garrisons. In India, the Gurkhas and Sikhs, officered by Eng- 
lishmen, form her military reliance. In West Africa the Houssas 
are her defenders. In Egypt the Baggaras, transformed by the 
skill of Kitchener, rout the forces of the Mahdi. In the Wind- 
ward and Leeward Islands and Jamaica, native regiments 
(blacks) are employed exclusively; so. too, in Australia and 
Canada, her soldiers are mostly native born, and in South Africa, 
until the outbreak of the present war, Zulus, supplemented by a 
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small contingent of English troops, maintained her defense and 
security. Where, indeed, would England be to-day were it not for 
these native forces guarding her colonial empire, while her own 
soldiers are engaged in the Transvaal hostilities? Quick in her 
perception of this great advantage, she no sooner got possession 
of her new sphere in China than she at once set about organizing 
a means of defense by utilizing the material at hand, knowing 
that, if successful, she could at once eliminate two of the greatest 
problems besetting an army on a foreign shore, that of acclimati- 
zation, and of subsistence, with the attendant dangers of climatic 
and epidemic diseases. 

It was my good fortune, on a recent visit to Wei Hai Wei, 
to meet Colonel C. H. Bower, R. A.—to whose genius has becn 
intrusted the serious experiment of transforming native Chinese 
from mild-mannered Coolies to modern soldiers—to witness many 
of their drills, and to get from Colonel Bower’s own lips his ac- 
count of the work. He approached the task with many mis- 
givings; but after six months of patient work his views changed 
radically. The First Battalion, Chinese Regiment, recruited dur- 
ing the past year, numbered at the time of my visit three hundred 
and sixty men, all from the Shan Tung Province, where the finest 
specimens of physical development of China are to be found. 
These men are enlisted for three years, under the regular pro- 
visions of the British Army Act, for service in any part of the 
world. They have been selected with the greatest care. The 
average height is five feet eight inches, with a chest development 
of thirty-eight inches, a standard higher than that of the regular 
British army to-day. Three companies of one hundred and 
twenty men each were well advanced in training. The or- 
ganization of the company in detail is similar to that in the 
United States Army. All the commissioned officers are British, 
but the non-commissioned staff, with the exception of one 
sergeant-major, one color-sergeant, one orderly-room clerk and 
one armor-sergeant, are Chinese. 

It is certainly wonderful what a few months’ hard work 
accomplished in “licking these ‘rookies’ into shape.” Colonel 
Bower assured me that while originally he was far from being 
impressed with the idea of making soldiers of the Chinese—in- 
deed, he was decidedly prejudiced against even such an attempt— 
experience had convinced him of his error, and that he was now 
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becoming an optimist. The initial processes of drilling were 
tedious and required much patience on the part of the drill- 
master; but the men soon learned to respect their superiors 
and became attached personally to them; and the officers, having 
once gained the confidence of the men, could do almost anything 
with them. Discipline was maintained with but little use of the 
guard-room, and drunkenness was unknown. 

These Chinese recruits are remarkably respectful, orderly, 
docile and learn their tactics well; but the greatest patience has 
to be exercised with them until they fully understand their po- 
sitions and are brought to a realization of their responsibilities, 
of which, in their early days, they seem to have no understanding. 
For more than six thousand years the Chinaman has followed 
his own method, and it is difficult to make him realize the im- 
portance of precision in military affairs. For instance, when a 
leave of absence for seventy-two hours is given to him, he will 
return perhaps in ninety-six, thinking it is all right. What’s 
the difference? He cannot be made to see it; “came back all 
right ; three days all the same four, so long as he did come back.” 
But when put in the guard-room for a week and made to do extra 
labor, his sleeping sense of duty is awakened and he does not 
repeat the offense. Notwithstanding that the drills at Wei Hai 
Wei have been very severe, desertions were unknown, although op- 
portunity could be found easily, as the British concession or sphere 
of influence extends only ten miles inland. The uniform of the 
troops is rather picturesque: straw hats in the extreme heat of 
summer, to be replaced by turbans in winter; khaki blouses and 
breeches for the summer, to be exchanged for rough Irish frieze 
in winter; red cummerbunds, and putties instead of leggings, 
with the regular artillery boot of the British Army. 

Colonel Bower was especially enthusiastic over the results of 
his men’s musketry practice at the rifle butts. At the time of my 
visit, they had been trained for short range work only, one, two 
and three hundred yards; but their scores had been exceedingly 
gratifying, better even than those of the average British soldier 
after an equal amount of practice, to the great astonishment of 
all the officers of the regiment. 

The cost of these troops to the British Government is another 
surprise. Their ration consists of one catty of rice (1.33 
pounds), one-third catty of flour daily, and one pound of meat 
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once a week. The cost of this to the British Government is $2.15, 
Mexican, a month; the soldiers’ pay is $8.00, Mexican, a month, 
making the entire cost to the Government for the soldier and his 
subsistence $10.15, Mexican, or $5.00 gold, a month. All 
vegetables and luxuries are purchased by the soldier at his own 
expense. The health of the men was excellent. Since the organi- 
zation of the regiment, there had not been one death or a serious 
case of intestinal disease, although the period has included the 
most inclement season of the year. Colonel Bower was convinced 
that with a year or two more of training, his men would be equal 
to any soldiers in the world. 

At the time of my visit, the battalion had its first experience 
in fighting fire. A conflagration occurred in the old city. On 
such occasions it is the custom of the natives to sit by supinely, 
watching the progress of the flames, even though a whole city may 
be in a blaze, or to indulge in looting. But the English officers 
were on the scene quickly with the Chinese battalion, a fire- 
brigade was organized promptly, water was passed up in buckets 
and the fire put under control, while the populace stood by and 
marvelled. 

Within a year of their enlistment, these troops suc- 
cessfully stood the crucial test of leading a charge. In a sharp 
action with a vastly superior force of Boxers, the same who are 
now menacing the safety of the Chinese Empire in the Provinces 
ef Shan Tung and Pi Chi Li, and about Tien-Tsin and the Im- 
perial City, Peking, the Chinese Battalion, with their British offi- 
cers, quickly routed the enemy, killing sixty and capturing a large 
quantity of arms. Their own casualties amounted to only two, 
both British officers, who were wounded. Thus they demonstrated 
beyond cavil their fidelity and loyalty to the new flag they had 
sworn to uphold, even when their opponents were their own 
countrymen. 

Hitherto, we have been accustomed to laugh at the soldiery 
of China; but, indeed, the fact that her soldiery is a laughing stock 
on account of lack of training and bad generalship, proves nothing 
against the Chinaman’s courage. Fortunately there can be no 
question of his innate bravery. For a consideration, or when con- 
vinced that he is right, he puts the fear of death entirely out of 
his mind. Like the negro, the Egyptian or the Malay, all the 
Chinaman wants is the inspiration and leadership of resolute 
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white officers. Conspicuous examples of their personal bravery 
are not lacking in the official reports of our own officers serving 
in the Philippines, notably those of Lieutenant Batson, of Major 
Bell, of Captain Sawtelle of General McArthur’s staff, of Colonel 
Powell and Captain Durfee of the Seventeenth Infantry, and of 
Major Shields, Surgeon of the California Volunteers. My own 
observations on the firing line confirm these opinions. The Chi- 
nese drivers or litter bearers were as absolutely unconcerned un- 
der fire as though out in a snow-storm, and they obeyed their 
orders implicitly. 

An incident illustrating the bravery of the coolie is narrated 
by Major Putnam Bradlee Strong. It occurred at the battle of 
Malolos, in Luzon. An American soldier had fallen at the front; 
two coolies had rushed forward with their litter, consisting of a 
little hammock swung from a pole, and were bringing the man 
back to the dressing station, when a bullet pierced the thigh of 
one of the litter-bearers. He continued on, however, as though 
nothing had happened, until he deposited his charge beside the 
improvised operating table. Not until some time later was it 
found that the coolie was wounded severely and suffering intense 
pain. He endured it all with the patience and stoicism of his 
race, and expressed surprise that attention should be bestowed 
upon him at all; he had expected to be left by the wayside. 

That the yellow and black races make excellent fighting ma- 
terial, when properly officered by whites, has been proved conclu- 
sively in innumerable instances. In our own army at San Juan 
Hill, the Twenty-fourth and Twenty-fifth United States Infantry 
and Tenth Cavalry, negro troops, led by their gallant white 
American officers, did as effective work as any men, regulars or 
volunteers, on the field. Nor did their heroism cease there. 
Later, when that more dreaded enemy, yellow fever, appeared in 
every camp, and when volunteers were called for to nurse the sick 
and dying and to bury the dead, it was these men of the negro 
regiments who responded to the call, notwithstanding that their 
numbers had been terribly reduced in the battle only a few 
days before, and the fatal pestilence was raging in their own ranks. 
One hundred and twelve of these martyrs succumbed to the dis- 
ease, but they quavered not in the hour of danger. 

Nor is this record for fearlessness in the so-called inferior 
races confined to ourown army. What did Kitchener do with the 
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Egyptian peasants who for centuries had been regarded as menials 
and cowards? By tactics similar to those now being followed by 
Colonel Bower with the Chinese at Wei Hai Wei, he transformed 
them into cavalrymen, who not only successfully resisted but 
charged and broke the bloodthirsty followers of the Mahdi and 
defeated them with terrible slaughter. Fifteen years ago the idea 
of making a soldier of an Egyptian would have been ridiculed as 
a practical joke by military men. Training and the inspiration 
of leadership won the victories, and the Egyptian soldier of to-day 
has his place in history. 

The experience of “Chinese” Gordon at the taking of the 
Taku forts in 1860 is eloquent in its showing of the individual 
bravery of the Chinaman. Large numbers of coolies were 
pressed into his service as cooks, litter-bearers and for transpor- 
tation purposes. Arriving at the moats surrounding the forts, 
these slaves of duty seized the scaling ladders, rushed into the 
water nearly neck-deep, and in the face of a galling rifle and ar- 
tillery fire placed the ladders on their shoulders from man to 
man, thus forming a continuous bridge supported by human pil- 
lars, and let the British army walk over their heads to the other 
side of the moat. Then, rushing from the water with their lad- 
ders, they ran to the walls of the fortresses, and were the first to 
scale their ramparts. Thus was courage inspired, and thus did 
it become contagious, even as panic and disaster would have re 
sulted had the leadership failed. 

Nor has Spain been without experience in the use of native 
troops in her colonies, in the very place where this urgent military 
question must be met and solved by the United States, namely, in 
the Philippines. One of the most formidable elements of the 
Spanish Army in the Philippines, upon which Spain placed 
strong reliance, was her native Filipino troops, of whom, when 
Manila fell, she had about five thousand. They were among her 
best disciplined and bravest troops, familiar with the country, its 
warfare, its dangers and its ambuscades, in excellent health and 
thoroughly acclimated, speaking the language of the country, 
free from danger of tropical diseases, and subsisting on native 
foods. Our failure to secure them for service under the Ameri- 
can flag was promptly taken advantage of by the wily Aguinaldo, 
who, upon condition of their swearing fealty to him and entering 
his army, promised them immunity from their countrymen and 
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reward for their service. It was only a short time before the en- 
tire force was under his control, almost every soldier being made 
an officer in the Filipino ranks. It was in this way that Aguinal- 
do was enabled to create the disciplined array that was destined 
so long to cope with our army of over fifty thousand men. 

In view of our failure to secure the trained Spanish-Filipino 
soldiers, and considering the suspicion that exists, and will prob- 
ably continue to exist, toward us among the natives of the islands, 
the experiment of Great Britain with the Chinese Battalion at 
Wei Hai Wei is of signal concern to the United States. In our 
Philippine possessions there are already more than one hundred 
thousand Chinese, who form by far the most industrious class of 
the inhabitants. The Chinese mestizo (half Chinese and half Fili- 
pino) is acknowledged to be superior to the Eurasian, or to the 
mestizos of Oriental cross, Japanese, Hindoo or Bornese. Many 


of them are wealthy bankers and merchants. Others are engaged 


as compradors and clerks, banking houses employing them almost 
to the exclusion of other nationalities, on account of their quick 
wit, sterling honesty, industry and individual merit. As in the 
Hawaiian Islands, they form the most valuable element of the 
population. The Chinese-Hawaiian half-caste is the keenest busi- 
ness man and the most industrious citizen to be found in those 
islands. The exclusion of the Chinese laborer in that land will 
do inestimable damage in retarding industrial and commercial 
development. Despite his fanaticism when directed by ignorant 
rulers, he has shown his superiority over other Orientals in his 
untiring industry, his domesticity, and his honesty. 

In the large foreign hongs of China and Japan he is the trust- 
ed employee in places requiring responsibility. When put in 
competition with the Bornese, the Filipino, the Singalese, the 
Hawaiian, the Japanese or the Indian, he invariably wins, as may 
be seen by his rise from poverty to wealth and influence in the 
cities of Singapore, Calcutta, Sandakan, Manila, Honolulu or 
Yokohama. It is time the world recognized that in the great 
race of civilization, and the greater race for the survival of the 
fittest, the nation that has preserved the integrity of its govern- 
ment for over six thousand years, that has witnessed the rise and 
fall of the civilization of Chaldea, Egypt, Greece and Rome; that 
can claim the discovery of the compass, of gunpowder, the game 
of chess, and the printing press, is more to be feared for its vir- 
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tues than its vices. The presence of the Chinaman in the Phil- 
ippines, as in the Hawaiian Islands, will do more to promote the 
industrial development of these colonies than any other single 
factor. His exclusion was a diplomatic blunder to be rated with 
our failure to secure the army of Filipinos trained by Spain, and 
the discharge of the Civil Guard of Manila, five hundred strong, 
all of whom immediately entered the service of Aguinaldo; and 
the irrational rationing of our troops, which did, and is still do- 
ing, so much to invalid and decimate our army. 

To attribute to climate the diseases of the tropics is an error 
due to ignorance and custom. The vast majority of ailments 
credited to climate have their origin in the use of improper foods, 
overfeeding, or the abuse of stimulants. 

During the past two years, it has been my misfortune to see 
two great armies—one in our own Southern country, Cuba and 
Porto Rico, and one in the Philippine Islands—largely invalided, 
through culpable ignorance or neglect, by improperly subsisting 
the troops. To the eternal disgrace of our medical and comniis- 
sary departments it will be remembered that, when entire regi- 
ments were suffering from stomach and intestinal catarrhs, from 
diarrhoea and kindred ailments (and I have seen more than 
seventy-five per cent. of an entire command in this condition at 
one time), they were subsisted on a ration of rich meats, pork 
and beans, tomatoes and other foods that aggravated the diseases, 
crowded the hospital tents, and left the men weak and emaciated, 
so that their return to health was a prolonged struggle. Taps 
and the last volley were often the only reward many a poor soldier 
received for his patriotism. 

As represented in calorie units, the ration supplied to the 
American soldier in tropical lands amounted to thirty-eight hun- 
dred units, while that given to an English prize-fighter in a tem- 
perate zone, when training for the ring, amounts to only twenty- 
eight hundred calorie units. It is an old saying that “it is the 
ration that wins the battle.” As furnished to the soldier, the 
ration was an excellent winter food, rich in the elements requisite 
for respiration under a low temperature; but for a tropical land, 
the enormous excess of carbon furnished by it to the lungs, over 
and above that which they could dispose of, imposed upon the 
liver and kidneys additional duties of elimination, producing 
congestions, fermentation and catarrhs, dyspepsia and lithemia, 
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glycosuria and phosphaturia, interfering with metabolism, and 
creating conditions favorable to bacteriological development, to- 
gether with almost the entire train of diseases which have crowded 
our army hospitals. In phosphaturia especially, the nervous sys- 
tem is deprived of the salts necessary for its proper function, 
which privation not infrequently results in mental disturbances 
that may end in suicide or insanity. How little the heat is di- 
rectly responsible for these cases may be inferred from the 
extreme rarity of sunstroke in the tropics. 

Dr. John Ordronaux, Emeritus Professor of Medical Juris- 
prudence in the College of Physicians and Surgeons, served with 
distinction thirty-eight years ago in our War of the Rebellion as 
a volunteer surgeon. It was at that time that the famous saying, 
“Beans killed more than bullets,” arose. In round numbers the 
mortality from bullets, directly and indirectly, was one hundred 
thousand, while that from disease was five hundred thousand, or 
five to one. Commenting on this fact thirty-seven years ago, 
“that the ration served our troops in the South was the same in 
winter as in summer,” Dr. Ordronaux said: 


“By proper disposition of his diet, man lives as healthfully under 
the Equator as under the Pole. The East Indian with his rice and 
yams, and the Esquimo with his seal blubber and putrid fish, are both 
healthy enough in their respective climates, but let them once change 
residences without changing their diet, and what would be the con- 
sequence? The Esquimo would be attacked with putrid fever, and the 
West Indian would die of inanition. 

“We perceive from this the absolute necessity of modifying all 
forms of diet in such a way as to accommodate them to the physiologi- 
cal requirements of varying seasons. For habit is not acquirable as 
against laws of chemical combination, and no man can become 
habituated to doing that with impunity, which, being a violation of 
the physiological laws of his system, is, by its frequent admonitions of 
pain, notifying him of the evil about to overtake him. 

“As the ration bill now stands, it presents us with too contracted 
a form of diet for continued use. It abounds in fibrine, gluten, and 
fat, without, however, a sufficiency in starch, mucilage, gelatin, and 
acids. Aromatic herbs and spices, without which health cannot for 
any length of time be preserved, particularly in hot climates or sea- 
sons, are entirely omitted, while fat pork, an article contra indicated 
in summer both by the state of the appetite and the physiological 
necessities of the system, stands as the sheet anchor of its animal 
food.” 


And of what avail was this prophetic warning? The ration 
table of the United States Army in the Spanish-American War 
was substantially the same as that during the Rebellion. 
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From the dawn of history experience has shown that, in time 
of war, disease was a far more deadly foe to an army than the 
bullets of an enemy. In the War of the Crimea the French lost 
in killed 21,000, and from disease 100,000, or about one from 
bullets and wounds to five from disease. The English losses in 
that dreadful campaign ran a little higher, the proportion between 
fatalities from bullets and wounds and that from disease being 
about one to six. 

In our Civil War, about the same proportions were maintained, 
one to five. In round numbers, 100,000 men fell on the field or 
died from wounds, and 500,000 perished in hospital wards from 
the more fatal enemy—disease. 

But it has been reserved for the Spanish-American War to 
cause a blush of shame and indignation at the apathy and 
stupidity that has permitted preventable diseases to play such 
havoc with the army. In the campaign, the actual hostilities of 
which lasted from July Ist to August 12th, about six weeks, the 
mortality from bullets and wounds amounted to 268, while that 
from disease reached the appalling number of 3,862, or about 
fourteen to one. With proper subsistence and sanitation these 
proportions, for such a short service, should have been reversed. 

With our military hospitals in the Philippines still crowded, 
despite the constant relief of their wards by shiploads returning 
cn transports, and with the decimating policy of irrationally 
subsisting the troops still in force, it behooves the United States 
to follow the example of England at the earliest possible moment 
and to resort to the only reasonable course left open for the main- 
tenance of her army in the Orient, namely the utilization of native 
troops. Most authorities agree that it will require a garrison of 
at least forty thousand men to maintain order in the Philippines 
even after peace is declared, but I coincide with General Lawton, 
who told me that he thought it would require many more than 
that number to bring order out of chaos, to establish law in the 
various provinces and to maintain its complete supremacy. 

The United States now has twenty-five regiments of volun- 
teers in the Philippines, whose term of service will expire on June 
30, 1901. Most of the enlisted men will wish to return at the 
expiration of that time, some sooner, while some will be willing 
to serve longer. A majority of the commissioned officers would 
welcome the opportunity to retain their places permanently. I 
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would suggest that, at the earliest possible date, such of the en- 
listed men, not exceeding one-third, as desire their discharge on 
account of sickness or for other causes be allowed to leave the 
service. Then, from the third battalions of each regiment, let all 
the enlisted men, excepting a few non-commissioned officers in 
each company, be transferred to the other two battalions, thus 
filling them to their full strength. Enlist one battalion of Chinese, 
or of native friendly Filipinos (Macabees or Ilocanos), to each 
regiment, making the composition of each regiment two battal- 
ions of white and one battalion of native troops, with white 
officers throughout, and a certain proportion of white non- 
commissioned officers in each native company. At such time as 
the authorities deem advisable, transform a second battalion of 
white to native troops in a similar manner. Then, when the 
proper time arrives, and the success of the move is demonstrated, 
transform the third battalion of each regiment, and, as circum- 
stances may justify, replace such of the white non-commissioned 
officers as may seem best for the interests of the service by native 
non-commissioned officers, but keep white commissioned officers 
first, last and al) the time. 

Published statistics recently furnished by Congress state that 
the cost of the army in the Philippines in the last year was about 
$150,000,000. It is easily within reason to declare that each 
fighting man costs the Government more than one thousand dol- 
lars, gold, a year, for pay, subsistence, cost of transportation 
service and medical attendance, without any calcuJation for his 
future pension claim. The pay of the American soldier in the 
Philippines is sixteen dollars, gold, a month. His ration costs 
far more, when the enormous wastage and cost of transportation 
is calculated. It is no uncommon incident for entire cargoes of 
beef to be lost in transportation across the Pacific. I know of 
three such instances last summer. And in calculating the cost of 
the American soldier, no mention has been made of the expenses 
of hospitals with their medical staffs, nurses, orderlies, helpers, 
etc., all of which add enormously to the exnenditure. 

The native Chinaman or Filipino can be enlisted in unlimited 
numbers for ten dollars a month, and can be subsisted for four 
dollars more. Additional expenditures for transportation, etc., 
might cost two dollars more, making a total of sixteen dollars a 
month, or not more than two hundred dollars, gold, a year, or 
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about one-fifth of our present expenditure, and with no danger 
from an everlasting pension claim in the future. 

In an interview with Li Hung Chang, at his palace in 
Peking, some months prior to the outbreak of hostilities in China, 
he assured me that China would interpose no objection to the en- 
listment of her subjects in the American army. But if, in the 
present crisis, such recruits are not considered desirable, there 
are many friendly Filipinos to be substituted. Great Britain re- 
cruits her ranks from various tribes or castes in India, and tribal 
hatreds are often utilized in the pacification of outbreaks among 
the natives. The same policy can be advantageously followed by 
us in the Philippines, where the friendly tribes of Ilocanos and 
Macabees are the implacable foes of the rebellious Tagals. 

England has a great advantage over the United States in 
colonial government and in colonial military affairs, in that there 
is not always a home party in opposition wanting to apply the 
Constitution to the natives, telling the discontents that as soon 
as their party gets control all complaints and wrongs will be rec- 
tified. The home Government acts as a unit and with a consis- 
tency that challenges the admiration of the world. 

It remains to be seen whether, by the liberal utilization of na- 
tive troops, we shall save the flower of our army for service at 
home, and preserve it from degrading conditions that, alas! too 
often, are brought to this country by returning troops. And it 
also remains to be seen whether the country shall be spared the 
depletion of its Treasury through extravagant expenditures caused 
by improvident military administration leading to enormous pen- 
sion claims. The Spanish war has resulted in the filing of over 
twenty-five thousand of these claims already. Who can say what 
the number will be when those resulting from the Philippines 
campaign are recorded ? Louis L. Szaman, 
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BY CHARLES WHIBLEY. 


JOHANNES GUTENBERG, the five hundredth anniversary of 
whose birth Germany has recently been celebrating, stands,and will 
stand through all time, for the living symbol of the printing press. 
Others have disputed his supremacy, and a vain patriotism would 
rob Mainz of its proper glory, giving the palm now to Holland, 
now to France. On the one hand we are told an amiable legend 
of one Coster, who, walking in a wood near to his native Haarlem, 
amused his leisure by cutting letters out of bark, and stamping 
them upon paper. This earth-shaking event, says the pedant, 
cannot be assigned to a later year than 1426, since then it was that 
the wood, the scene of Coster’s contemplation, was abolished. We 
doubt neither Coster nor his bark; we know as little of his enter- 
prise as did Gutenberg himself. We would only point out that 
anecdotage or folklore is wont to precede history, and that this le- 
gend of Haarlem may be put in the same pigeon-hole with another 
legend, which derives the art of modelling in clay from an acci- 
dental shadow cast upon the wall. On the other hand, there seems 
no doubt that, as early as 1444, one Procope Waldfogel of Avignon 
instructed Davin de Caderousse, a Jew, in the art of writing arti- 
ficially. But neither the Hebrew types of Caderousse nor the 
pensive walk of Coster disturb the sovereignty of Johannes Guten- 
berg, who remains the father of his art, as Homer is the father of 
the Epic, as Van Eyck is the father of oil-painting, as Columbus 
is the father of the New World. 

Wherefore it was but just that Mainz should celebrate, with 
what splendor she might, her hero’s jubilee. And, though Guten- 
berg himself, who spent his life in unrecognized poverty, would 
be at a loss to understand the enthusiasm of the people, it was in- 
evitable that the feast of printing should be a popular feast. Vast 
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processions were unfolded beneath the shadow of the ancient 
church. If the costumes were archeological rather than elegant, 
if the emblems were sometimes a trifle obvious, the effect produced 
by the mingled colors, the crowded windows, the time-stained 
houses was of the proper century, and the soldiers of Frederic 
evoked a tumult of admiration. So there defiled all the arts and 
industries of Mainz and of Europe ; Shakespeare jostled Cervantes, 
while Pallas Athene was not too far from Goethe; nor, in the jubi- 
lee of intellect, were the vineyards of the Rhine forgotten, and one 
car appositely emphasized the truth that, of the two, the wine- 
press is the older. And, all the while, the streets, decorated from 
end to end, were thronged by a motley mob of peasants and pro- 
fessors, of students and officers, of grand-dukes and shop-keepers. 
Nor was the purpose of the féte ever forgotten. The statue of 
Gutenberg was the end of all pilgrimages, and it was with a touch- 
ing reverence that the triumphal wreaths were laid at the pedestal. 
All men knew whom they were honoring. How many considered 
the work which their hero accomplished ? 

Yet well does Gutenberg deserve the extravagant tribute thus 
paid him by a united people, since, for good or evil, his achieve- 
ment has proved greater in its results than the achievement of any 
other man. Before all things, he came at the right moment. In- 
vention, too, obeys the call of necessity; and it seems as though an 
inexorable law governs the processes of the human brain, as it gov- 
erns the processes of nature. Less than twenty years after Guten- 
berg made his great discovery, the library of Constantinople was 
dispersed. What was lost it is idle to speculate, but “we may re- 
flect,” says Gibbon, “with pleasure that an inestimable portion of 
our classic treasures was safely deposited in Italy; and that the 
mechanics of a German town had invented an art which derides 
the havoc of time and barbarism.” It is an ill description of Gut- 
enberg, a mechanic of a German town; but it is admirably true 
that his invention was made at the very moment when it might 
best deride the havoc of time and barbarism. When the spoils 
of Constantinople travelled west, his printing press was ready 
to eternize them. So little, indeed, was he a mechanic that he 
spent an apostle’s life in the service of his art. Nor did he pursue 
his ambition with any thought of renown; the forerunner of 
all advertisers, he shrunk by choice or habit from the risk of ad- 
vertisement. He, the great disseminator of knowledge, has sedu- 
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lously suppressed all knowledge of himself. We know as little of 
him as of Homer, less than of Shakespeare.. His death and his 
birth are alike secret, and, though there is an ugly rumor of a 
broken promise, we know not whether he was ever married. How- 
ever, some facts may be pieced together, and the materials of a 
portrait are not wholly lacking. 

Johannes Gutenberg, then, was born at Mainz about the year 
1400. By an admirable dogmatism, June the twenty-fourth is 
assumed as his birth, and, assuredly, that day is as good as another 
to celebrate. His family—Gensfleisch was its name—was noble, 
and, doubtless, he received such an education as befitted his qual- 
ity. Moreover, since his ancestors had possessed the right of coin- 
ing money, he was familiar from his youth with the mystery of 
metal casting. But, in his turbulent century, patrician birth did 
not mean affluence, and the struggles between the nobles and the 
people, between the city and the Church, may have involved his 
family in ruin. At any rate Gutenberg, like Velasquez, assumed 
the name of his mother, and early left his native city. So, it is at 
Strasburg that we first hear of him, poor and ingenious, a man of 
many shifts, yet with one ambition already sketched, and even 
half-realized. A legal document discovers him, at law with one 
Jiirgen Dritzehn. The case is complicated and unimportant, but 
it proves that Gutenberg had once hoped to make money by selling 
hand-mirrors at the fair of Aix-la-Chapelle, and that (which is 
far more important) he had in 1438 devised all the implements of 
what was called his “black art.” Movable types, forms, presses 
worked by a screw—in fact all the essentials of modern printing— 
had by this time assumed a finished and practicable shape. It is 
evident, indeed, that Gutenberg could, if he would, have printed 
his Bible as easily in 1438 as in 1455; but money and encourage- 
ment were lacking, and the most important invention of our mod- 
ern world could not supply its author with ink and paper. Yet 
for some years he seems to have lingered at Strasburg; at any rate, 
it is 1448 before he returns to Mainz, still poor and unprotected. 
However, supported by a just spirit of fanaticism, he pursued his 
unrecognized craft; and at last, in 1449, he asked the help of 
Johann Frist, a wealthy banker, who, not content with an irregu- 
lar interest of six per cent., demanded a share of the discovery, 
and who, with Peter Schéffer to aid, presently set himself up as 
Gutenberg’s rival. Nor need our admiration of Gutenberg blind 
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us to the real merits and splendid service of Frist and Schéffer. 
The exploiter commonly goes further on the road of success than 
the unfriended inventor; and while Frist and Schéffer played the 
ungrateful and graceless part of the cuckoo, they not only made 
money by their shrewd management—they carried their wares as 
far as Paris—but they produced many a masterpiece of the print- 
er’s art. However, it is not worth while to discuss the trade dis- 
putes of the fifteenth century. It is enough to record that Guten- 
berg persisted loyally in his task until the end of his life, that in 
1465 a small office at the court of Adolf von Nassau provided him 
with bare necessities, and that he died, blind, in 1468. 

A tragic career, truly, and embittered by all the ironies of fate. 
He, whose art made public the world’s literature, published 
naught else than his own misery. The very books which we owe to 
his genius carry no record of his name. By every artifice of skill 
or chance he seems to have evaded, in his own days, the touch of 
fame; his very ashes are scattered to the winds of heaven; yet the 
years have repaired the neglect of his time, and he is revealed at 
last for the great artist that he was. Herein, too, we may find a 
sufficient compensation for his misfortune. Asking bread, he has 
received many a commemorative stone; but not even poverty itself 
could rob him of the pleasure and curiosity wherewith his own 
work must have inspired him. For not only did he invent his own 
art, he brought it by his own taste and ingenuity to perfection. 
He was at once finisher and forerunner; such masterpieces as his 
Latin Bible are no experiments ; they are a culmination of a beau- 
tiful and efficient craft. His types, the first ever cut, have a dig- 
nity and splendor, which were an example to a whole school; his 
pages, the first ever printed, are as sharp and clear as though they 
had fallen from a modern press, tricked out with all the “improve- 
ments.” But Gutenberg understood precisely the problem which 
confronted him, and he did not publish his results until they were 
complete. In brief, the courage of revision was his, and that is 
why we regard him not as a primitive, for whom excuses should be 
made, but as an accomplished craftsman, whose glory rests in the 
perfection of his design. 

The mystery of his life is properly matched by the rarity of his 
works, and we owe Mainz a profound debt of gratitude for having 
gathered together such a set of masterpieces as possibly will never 
be seen again. Not that the exhibition gives or pretends to give 
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a general view of printing. There are too many lacunae for con- 
pleteness ; and, while many of the great presses of the past are for- 
gotten, we must look elsewhere for the later triumphs of the art. 
But the achievement of Gutenberg and his school is admirably 
represented, and Mainz has illustrated for us, with excellent clear- 
ness, both the theory and practice of her famous citizen. The 
human mind, even when it invents a new process, cannot create 
out of nothing, and the source of Gutenberg’s inspiration is evi- 
dent. His alphabet grew out of the manuscripts, as positively as 
the early railway carriage was adapted from the stage-coach. Nor 
could the printer have found a better model. The square, stern 
letters of his choice were admirably fitted for their purpose, and 
the repetition of the movable shapes gives to the pages of his Bible 
a uniform aspect, which is lacking in the patient copies of the 
monks. And not merely did Gutenberg design a noble alphabet, 
he understood the other art of the printer; he could fill the space 
of his pages with dignity and elegance. He did not forget that 
the aim of printing, as of all the graphic arts, is to be decorative 
as well as intelligible, so that, while you may read his magnificent 
Bible with the greatest ease, if you have the chance, you cannot 
but be struck by the pictorial effect of the printed page. 

But Gutenberg imposed his style as well as his craft upon his 
followers. The “De Officiis” of 1465—it is significant that, after 
the Bible, it was Cicero who engrossed the early printers—bears 
the name of Schéffer, but the mind which controlled it is the mind 
of Gutenberg. And what shall we say of the exquisite Virgil of 
1469, except that Johannes Mentelin of Strasburg had diligently 
learned the lesson of the master? But if recognition had come 
slowly to Gutenberg, his craft travelled in a very brief space from 
one end of Europe to the other. A press was set up in every town 
of Germany; the energy of Ratdolt and Jenson carried the new 
invention to Venice, where they were succeeded in due course by 
the great Aldus himself. Now, Aldus, by designing the beautiful 
type known as Italic, and by discarding the ancient folio, not only 
set an example of elegance for all time, but placed his treasures 
within the reach of scholars. And he did more than this; he it 
was who, with Junta of Florence, first taught the classics to deride 
the havoe of time and barbarism. Gutenberg, in truth, showed 
the path, which the Italians eagerly followed, and their prog- 
ress insured the eternal safety of literature. Meanwhile, if Paris 
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had been slow to set up a press of her own, Frist and Schéffer, 
with a commercial instinct whereof Gutenberg knew nothing, had 
sent their bagmen to the French capital; and if we may believe 
Lamartine, which is doubtful, Frist was accused there of selling 
printed books as though they were manuscripts. The fraud, how- 
ever, if fraud it were, was condoned on the ground that the inven- 
tion was new; and Frist was paid as much as fifteen golden crowns 
for a book by Thomas Aquinas. But presently Paris found her 
own craftsmen, and Philippe Pigonchet devised the books that to- 
day are eagerly sought and highly prized. Of Caxton’s achieve- 
ment in the designing of Gothic type little need be said. The 
priceless collection, hidden in Manchester, is a secret monument to 
his skill; and the most expensive press of modern times has paid 
him the tribute of imitation. That cities so wealthy as Paris and 
London should readily have encouraged the art of printing, is not 
remarkable. But it is strange indeed that, less than forty years 
after the date of Gutenberg’s first book, the remote Cettinje should 
have its printing press; yet, among the curiosities to be seen at 
Mainz, is what the catalogue calls a “slavisch-cyrillische kirchen 
druck,” imprinted at the Montenegrin capital in 1493. 

In the sixteenth century, the art was universal and universally 
appreciated ; and, as it grew in prosperity, it forgot its origins and 
fashioned new laws for itself. Its development was always in the di- 
rection of simplicity ; the influence of the manuscripts, so obvious 
in the work of Gutenberg, rapidly disappeared, and little by little 
an alphabet was shaped, with which, in one form or another, we 
are familiar to-day. Gothic and Italic alike gave way to what is 
now known as Roman, and printing gained in precision what it 
Iest in character. Despite the use of movable type, there was a 
certain variety in the earlier styles; the letters were not all molded 
with a hard edge; and the reader felt that a man, not a process, 
came between him and his author. Moreover, though Latin and 
Greek had their uniform orthography, a license in the spelling of 
living tongues gave a personal touch to the books of the sixteenth 
century, for which we look in vain in the printed pages of to-day. 
But such works as the Bible of Stephanus, the classics of the 
Plantin Press, the masterpieces of Lyons, the little books of the 
Elzevirs, all possess conspicuous virtues of their own, however 
much they may differ one from the other. Who, on this hand, 
would disdain Plantin’s exquisite “Apuleius,” in which the Italie 
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type of Aldus is used with admirable effect? Who, on that, would 
not feel rich in the possession of the first editions of “Rabelais,” 
with their suggestion of the chap-book and the pedlar’s pack ? 

So the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries brought with them 
an accomplished precision, which did not compensate for the van- 
ished curiosity; and the art of printing followed as closely as 
might be the art of literature. It became humble or palatial, ac- 
cording to the character of the works which it expressed, and the 
first edition of Pope’s “Homer” (for instance) is a proper index 
of that poem’s character. Yet, there was still scope for individual 
talent; and the editions of the classics, printed by Baskerville, 
whether small or great, are worthy their occasion. Nor need we 
despair of the art as it is practiced to-day, though masterpieces are 
difficult to discover in the rubble which now encumbers us. At 
the outset, the printing press was the servant of theology and liter- 
ature. The Bible, as in duty bound, took the first place, while 
Virgil and Cicero were not long neglected ; but, long ago, the art 
of Gutenberg was degraded to the level of a cheap manaufacture, 
and the books of to-day are very much alike in form as in sub- 
stance. Yet, the great tradition is unbroken, and the work of 
Messrs Constable, in Edinburgh, or of the De Vinne Press in 
America, need not blush ingloriously in the presence of the ancient 
masterpieces. 

There is a fashion in printing as in the other arts, and the 
fashion of to-day still sets toward Pre-Raphaelitism, if we may ac- 
cept the evidence of the bookseller’s catalogue. It is significant, 
too, that the very imperfect exhibition at Mainz gave the place of 
honor, among the moderns, to the productions of the Kelmscott 
Press—significant, because, in dealing with our contemporaries, 
we commonly permit fashion, or snobisme, as they call it in 
France, to do duty for judgment. So it is that Mr. Morris’s 
books are said to represent the culmination of an art. Of course, 
they represent nothing of the sort; but, none the less, they are 
eagerly bought, and as ardently admired. Their failure, more- 
over, is a genuine disappointment. Mr. William Morris united to 
a genuine enthusiasm for typography a profound knowledge of 
books. Being, besides, a practical craftsman, he should have pro- 
duced a set of masterpieces, which might take their place on a 
shelf of ancient classics, and he did no more than establish the 
Kelmscott Press. His first mistake was deserting the straight 
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path of tradition, to revert to an arbitrary moment of the past. 
But Pre-Raphaelitism was in his blood, and the Gothic type of 
Caxton allured him as surely as the primitive Italians allured his 
colleagues. His second mistake was to forget that simplicity and 
strength are the cardinal virtues of the printed page. So he 
crammed his books with ornament, confused text with illustration, 
and achieved not a sharp contrast of black and white, but a dull, 
mixed level of greyness. His books are unreadable, because, if the 
eye be busy in the separation of words from decoration, the mind 
cannot tire itself with literature; and because, whatever else a 
book may be, it is not an expensive, beribboned ornament for the 
drawing room table. No, if you would find the last link in the 
chain which binds our own time to the time of Gutenberg, you 
must look to Edinburgh. The edition of “Don Quixote,” for in- 
stance, which the Messrs. Constable printed some two years since 
is neither affected nor archaistic. It does not confound the mis- 
takes of a primitive master with excellence, and the artist who 
designed it remembers that he is designing not a wall paper nor an 
architectural embellishment, but a book. So a book it is, simple 
and austere, with just that suggestion of eld which should make 
its appearance appropriate to its author. And, as we may read it 
with comfort, we may look back to it with pleasure, as a fit com- 
panion for the classics printed by the masters of the craft. 
“Printing,” said Lamartine in a rhetorical pamphlet, “is the 
telescope of the soul.” The image is fantastic and sentimental, 
yet it is not unjust. Printing it is that reveals to us “the soul” of 
Homer and of Aristophanes; and, once you admit the metaphor 
which was fashionable fifty years since, you must admit also the 
truth of the aphorism. Printing, then, in its best aspect, is the 
telescope of the soul, and it is as such that we have considered it. 
But printing has another aspect, which suggests neither telescopes 
nor souls. It has long been the servant of what is grandiloquent- 
ly called the Press; it is the handmaiden of such cheap contriv- 
ances as publicity and the dissemination of news. Gutenberg, of 
course, could not have foreseen the terrific consequences of his in- 
vention. Why should he fear a dangerous popularity, when he 
could not find the wherewithal to build his press? Like many 
another great man, he was too deeply interested in his work, to 
speculate on its effect ; and he sat him down to the composition of 
his Bible without wasting a thought upon the “extra special,” 
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which was most surely to follow. By a strange irony he destined 
his invention for the enlightenment of future ages, and though, 
for a few, it remains the “telescope” of Lamartine, the most of 
men regard it as an instrument of cheap learning and unblushing 
curiosity. 

But the most curious circumstance is this: The world is not 
yet used to the printing press. The artist who invented it was 
born half a thousand years ago, and printing remains to-day “the 
black art” that it was called in 1455. The people still believe that 
there is some deviltry in it. How often do we hear confiding 
country folk murmur, “Why, I saw it in the papers,” as though 
the mere multiplication of a statement by a rapidly running ma- 
chine was proof conclusive of its truth! And the influence of the 
“Press” is solidly based upon this ignorance. Printing, in fact, 
has created power without responsibility. A statesman must 
some day answer for his sins, but a newspaper need but trim its 
sails with a little cunning, and it may defy the assaults of time 
and chance. There is Gutenberg’s invention to aid it, and there 
is human credulity upon which it may trust; and, suppose it does 
mislead the people, the people, also, have a short memory, and in- 
accuracy is soon forgotten. 

When Gutenberg’s invention was first made public, neither 
kings nor ministers divined its possibilities of harm. But its 
power was soon apparent, and licenses and privileges were granted 
or withheld. Then, as newspapers became more numerous and 
clamored more loudly, they were partially controlled by stamps 
and paper-taxes, and a Free Press was chosen by the Radicals as 
their most valiant battle ery. After the Radical method, state- 
ment took the place of reason; and, without any argument, un- 
licensed printing was hung as a “palladium” (to use the cant 
term) upon the statue of Liberty. In vain it was urged that man, 
being fallible, was not to be trusted with so powerful a weapon as 
an uncensored newspaper; in vain it was pointed out that the pos- 
session of sufficient money for a press and a wad of paper was not 
a guarantee of knowledge or good feeling. The Radicals would 
not have it; they had made their axiom, and for them all was over 
but shouting, and they shouted so loudly that England, France and 
America rejoice to-day in a free Press. Those who argue from 
their inclination are confident that the cause of freedom is safe in 
the power of our newspapers. We may be permitted to take a less 
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optimistic view, and to regret the day when stamps were a check 
upon enterprise, and when the tax upon paper enriched the 
treasury. 

What advantages, then, has an untrammelled Press conferred 
upon the world? In the first place, it has done its best to destroy 
sincerity, and to make privacy impossible. Once it was necessary 
for a man to base an opinion upon inquiry or research; he may 
now turn to his leading article and find an opinion ready made. 
He believes what he reads, as though he had discovered it for him- 
self, and thus finds all things possible to him, save sincerity. 
Moreover, if only Gutenberg could return to the world, with what 
astonishment would be behold his art, fit for delicacy and learning, 
used to record the tittle-tattle of a not too refined society? Would 
he not feel shame at his own invention, when he witnessed the 
ardent ingenuity wherewith men and women intrigue to obtain 
press notices for themselves and their friends, the active indiscre- 
tion wherewith the journals belittle the heroes of our time? And 
might he not justly refute Lamartine, declaring that the printing 
press is not the telescope, but the microscope, of the soul ? 

The moral effects of printing are bad enough, but they are lim- 
ited to the individual, and may pass with time. Far more dan- 
gerous, if we may believe the ambitious voice of journalism, are its 
political effects. We are constantly told that a newspaper, pro- 
vided only it be “yellow” enough, may ensure peace or drive a 
country to war. If this be true, then are the dangers of life too 
great to be encountered ; for we cannot believe that journalists are 
better than other men; and we should run a risk, indeed, if we con- 
fided our fortunes to a dozen bishops, say, or to a dozen lawyers, 
chosen by their money bags, and owing a responsibility to no man. 

But, argue the newspapers in defence, it is the Press of the 
world which disseminates truth. Does it? If only it had an 
equal power to disseminate truth and falsehood, we might be con- 
tent. Yet truth remains at the bottom of the well, while false- 
hood floats insolently to the surface. The last year has proved be- 
yond a possibility of doubt the omnipotence of typography in the 
distribution of lies. Look at the press of Brussels, for instance, 
and discard every expression of genuine opinion. You will find 
remaining a mass of falsehood, which the miscreant who gave it 
to the compositor must have recognized for what it was. But the 
people saw it in the papers, and upon it framed an infamous opin- 
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ion. The case is by no means bettered by the assertion, which 
may or may not be true, that the journals of Brussels are sub- 
sidized by Dr. Leyds. If they are thus subsidized, the danger is 
vastly increased, since it is evident that one intriguer may force 
a falsehood upon a whole people; may, in fact, sow the seeds of an 
international enmity, whose consequences none may foresee! 

But in this intrigue Gutenberg played no part, and it would be 
monstrously unkind to saddle him with the responsibility, let us 
say, of M. Henri Rochefort. The evil wrought by his invention is for 
the moment more obvious than the good ; yet it is not too sanguine 
to hope that the good will outlast the evil, that the nobly printed 
classics, the daintily fashioned poets of the Aldine press will still 
endure, when the cheap newspapers of to-dav are a forgotten dis- 
grace. At any rate/ we may honour the first of all our printers, 
because he discerned only the dignified possibilities of his art, and 
reflect that all the elaborate machinery in the world cannot impair 
his achievement, nor dim his glory. 

CHARLES WHIBLEY. 
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BY MRS. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER. 


All the destined depth and persistence of the power of Irving’s 
ridicule, however, Verplanck could not clearly have foreseen in 
1819. More impressive than his words are those of James Gra- 
hame, who was not a Dutch New Yorker, or an American of any 
sort, but a Scotch lawyer who never even visited this country. In 
1827 he published the first portion of a long and, for its day, a 
remarkably good: history of colonial times in the United States; 


and in a note to it he says: 


“Founders of ancient colonies have sometimes been deified by their 
successors. New York is perhaps the only commonwealth whose found- 
ers have been assailed with ridicule from the same quarter. It is im- 
possible to read the ingenious and diverting romance entitled Knicker- 
bocker’s History of New York without wishing that the author had 
put either a little more or a little less truth into it; and that his talent 
for humor and sarcasm had found another subject than the dangers, 
hardships and virtues of the ancestors of his national family. It must 
be unfavorable to patriotism to connect historical recollections with 
ludicrous associations; but the genius of Mr. Irving has done this so 
effectually that it is difficult for his readers to behold the names of 
Wouter Van Twiller, of Corlaer and of Peter Stuyvesant without a 
smile; or to see the free and happy colonists of New York enslaved by 
the forces of a despot without a sense of ridicule that abates the re- 
sentment which injustice should excite and the sympathy which is 
due to misfortune. * * * Probably my discernment of the unsuit- 
ableness of this writer’s mirth is quickened by a sense of personal 
wrong, as I cannot help feeling that he has by anticipation ridiculed 
my topic and parodied my narrative. If Sancho Panza had been a 
real governor misrepresented by the prior wit of Cervantes, his pos- 
terior historian would have found it no easy matter to bespeak a grave 
attention to the annals of his administration.’’* 


* Far from bringing Grahame the honor and fit he should have reaped, his 
book attracted scarcely any a'tention in England. and entailed upon him a loss of 
some £',000, The first adequate notice of it, and the first of ary kind print din 
America, aqpeares. three years after tte issue of its earlier portions. in THE No TH 
AMERICAN Review of January, !°3!. This says that “ Mr. Grahame, with a spirit 
one jy bis subject, has published what we con eive to be the best k 


here appeared u the early history of America.” His ma 
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What Grahame here says of his personal feelings is particularly 
instructive. There is indeed good reason to believe that, while 
the influence of Irving’s book was helped by the paucity of 
veracious chronicles of early New York, it has acted as a deterrent 
in regard to their later production. 

There have been many examples of the profound effect of 
literary skill combined with truth-telling—as in the rehabilitation 
of Cromwell by Carlyle. But probably no untruthful book ever 
had so great an effect as Irving’s. Nothing in American litera- 
ture can be compared with it excepting Peters’s travesty of the 
blue-laws of Connecticut, and even this only remotely, for, 
although it was long and widely believed, the true facts were much 
better known in regard to Connecticut than to New York. Here, 
of course, we read part of the secret of Knickerbocker’s power. If 
it had been a caricature of a well-known tale and of well-remem- 
bered persons, it would have done little harm. But it was less 
than a caricature—it was an almost baseless fantasy. Irving him- 
self knew scarcely any facts upon which to build it up; and his 
readers, knowing as few, could not guess in how far he was over- 
emphasizing or under-emphasizing, or was simply drawing upon 
his imagination. 

For example, in an early notice of Knickerbocker, printed in 
the Monthly Anthology and Boston Review—the precursor of the 
Nortn AMERICAN—it is said that to examine the book “seriously 
in a historical point of view would be ridiculous,” but that “the 
few important events of the period to which it relates are, we 
presume, recorded with accuracy as to their dates and conse- 
quences.” More illuminative even than the falsity of this state- 
ment is the artlessness of its “we presume.” Very naive also are 
certain comments upon Verplanck’s address in the NortH AMER- 
IcAN of 1819: “We are inclined to believe that a complete account 
of New Netherland and of the proceedings of the Dutch occupants 
while they possessed the government would exhibit their character 
to advantage.” And the same unembarrassed lack of knowledge 
speaks again in that often-quoted declaration of Chancellor Kent, 
made before the Historical Society in 1828, which, like the 
a en. ly because af 
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Knickerbocker caricature, has done much to discourage the study 
of our past—the declaration that “the Dutch colonial annals are 
of a tame and pacific character, and generally dry and un- 
interesting.” 

But there was another reason, in addition to its own literary 
merit and the general lack of historical knowledge, which helped 
the vogue of Knickerbocker. It expressed a frame of mind that 
prevailed in its time in every English-speaking community, and 
had thus prevailed for generations. 

When the commercial life of England began to develop, Hol- 
land’s was already the most flourishing in the world; when Eng- 
land was torn by political and religious feuds, Holland was the 
world’s house of refuge, its only exponent of political liberty and 
religious toleration ; and when England’s naval power grew strong, 
Holland’s was its only rival. Dread, jealousy, and envy, em- 
bittered by the hatred of religious intolerance for free speech and 
free thought, nourished a national antagonism to the Dutcn, and, 
as almost always happens with such a feeling, it tried to mask itself 
as contempt. For generations the literature of England in nearly 
every branch was flavored by the national hatred for Holland, and 
the sentiment thus expressed was transplanted to America in the 
baggage of the immigrant. Puritans and Pilgrims, one might 
think, would have been purged of it by the weight and the nature 
of their direct personal debt to the Protestant Netherlands. But 
if they acknowledged this debt in some degree while tarrying on 
Holland’s hospitable soil, in England they thought and spoke as 
abusively of Dutch tolerance as did continental Catholics and 
Lutherans. And in New England the Old World obligation was 
soon forgotten in the sense of what Puritans and Pilgrims owed 
to themselves; and themselves they regarded as God’s peculiar 
people, or (to quote the words of a Netherlander commenting 
upon these facts), as “saints to whom the earth belonged.” 

To New York also the antagonistic national feeling was trans- 
ferred, from New England and from the mother country. There 
was, of course, much friendship between New Yorkers of dis- 
similar blood ; as I have said, party lines were not drawn parallel 
with lines of descent ; and in non-official social life the great Dutch 
families kept the lead during colonial times. Yet official prestige, 
official influence, and the connection of many prominent New 
Yorkers with the governor's “court” tended strongly to the 
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exaltation of English ideas; and even after the Revolution had 
dimmed the old dividing lines and banished troops of Tory citi- 
zens, the classes that then formed the reading public had not 
forgotten, in their attachment to the new Republic, their senti- 
mental and literary regard for English precedent and current 
example. Verplanck deplored the fact that his fellow-citizens, 
even before the appearance of the Knickerbocker History, had 
“imbibed much of the English habit of arrogance and injustice 
toward the Dutch character,” falling in with the temper of 
English writers who had long been accustomed “to describe the 
peculiar manners and customs of Holland with a broad and 
clumsy exaggeration.” I need hardly note that Irving’s own 
sympathies, as shown in many of his books, turned strongly to- 
ward England, and he was a type of his large circle. Therefore, 
although a few Dutch New Yorkers protested against his New 
York book, the mood in which he wrote exactly suited the mood 
of most of those for whom he wrote. Naturally, his welcome in 
England was as warm as at home; and New England forgave his 
jeers at her own founders in her amusement at the more plentiful 
ridicule heaped upon those whom she had formerly been in the 
habit of calling her “noxious neighbors.” 

A curious little instance of the prevailing point of view was 
the fastening upon New York of the nickname “Gotham.” This, 
say the dictionaries, is the name of a town in Nottingham- 
shire, which as early as the fourteenth century grew proverbial 
because of the “simplicity” or the “rusticity and stupidity” of its 
inhabitants. I have found in no dictionary a reference to the 
first application of the name to New York, although I do find a 
statement that its derivative, “Gothamite,” was first employed 
by Irving in the Salmagundi papers. But whoever may be re- 
sponsible for its transplantation, this evidently betrays the Eng- 
lish spirit which, quite disregarding the facts in the case, always 
chose to ridicule Hollanders as Beeotians. New Yorkers have had 
many faults and deficiencies, but they have never been simple, 
slow, or stupid. Yet Gothamites they were called, with as much 
contempt and as little intelligence as were shown in New Eng- 
land when the Dutch word boer was translated boor and accepted 
in the modern English sense. These New World terms, indeed, 
are parallel in spirit to one that is still commonly used in the 
Old and the New World both, and in New York as well as New 
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England. When, to mark his dullness or awkwardness, we call a 
man a “Dutchman,” we now fancy that we are referring to Ger- 
man traits, although with an incorrect word. But we are really 
echoing the jealousy, masked as contempt, that England long ago 
developed for her great rival, Holland. 


Critical Letters on Smith’s History were written in his life- 
time by Cadwallader Colden, and Remarks on the same book by 
Judge Samuel Jones, but they were hardly known until published 
by the Historical Society. Jones’s account of New York during 
the Revolution is better remembered, and so is Horsmanden’s story 
of the Negro Plet of 1741, printed in 1810. But a second 
attempt at a full history of city and State was not made until 
1824. Yates and Moulton then published one. James Macauley 
followed with three large volumes of a similar sort in 1829, and 
ten years later Dunlap with two volumes. But none of these has 
much merit—Dunlap’s far less than his histories of the develop- 
ment of the theatre and of the fine arts in America. Up to his 
time no one had studied the old municipal or provincial records. 
Thus there was no basis for veracious accounts of New Amster- 
dam, and every chapter in the later story of New York suffered 
from this cause as well as from insufficient inquiry into its own 
foundations. But a change for the better was at hand. 

Spurred by urgent petitions from the Historical Society, the 
Legislature began to take an interest in the mass of valuable 
papers which, after the Revolution, had been transferred from 
New York to Albany. In 1819 it ordered the translation of many 
of those in the Dutch language. The work was done (not very 
well) by Dr. Van der Kemp, a Hollander; and his product 
was bound in twenty-six volumes of manuscript. Then, in 
1841, the Legislature authorized the investigation and transcrip- 
tion of all papers relating to the history of the State that could 
be found in England, France, and Holland, and appointed as its 
agent for this purpose Mr. John Romeyn Brodhead, who had been 
for some time attached to the American legation at The Hague. 
For more than three years Brodhead worked diligently at his diffi- 
cult task, cordially welcomed and assisted by the French and the 
Dutch authorities, but coldly received and hampered by dense 
tangles of red tape in London. When, after his return, he arranged 
his transcripts, they filled eighty large manuscript volumes of very 
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great historical value as illumining the history of the other 
colonies and of Canada, and for the first time revealing the sub- 
strata of our own. 

But again a singular mischance must be noted. In the State 
archives at The Hague Brodhead found some valuable documents, 
but he was told that the bulk of those relating to New Netherland 
were owned by its former proprietors, the West India Company. 
Applying at the offices of this company in Amsterdam, he learned 
that all its papers earlier in date than the year 1700 had been 
sold as waste paper at public auction in 1821; and the widest ad- 
vertising failed to bring to light any that referred to New York. 
Thus Brodhead gleaned only twenty years too late, but with a 
serious diminution in the number of his sheaves; and, as in the 
ease of the records which Stuyvesant would not permit Van der 
Donck to see, the things that fate chanced to suppress were again 
the ones that we should hold most precious now. It is indeed with 
covetous thoughts that we read, in a document once sent by the 
Dutch to the English Government, that “very perfect registers, 
relations, and journals” of the West India Company were then 
in existence. Now, excepting for certain land-patents, the records 
of the government of New Netherland begin only with the year 
1638, and even after that time they are not complete, for all 
letters prior to 1646, as well as the Council Minutes for a term of 
four years, have disappeared. Therefore, while a true history 
ef New Amsterdam can now be compiled, the full history of its 
first twenty-five years cannot be deciphered.* 

The interest awakened by Brodhead’s discoveries led to the 
arrangement and binding of two hundred volumes of domestic 
papers which had previously been in a disorderly condition; and 
in 1849 the Legislature commissioned Dr. O’Callaghan to print a 
series of the most valuable documents owned by the State. The 
result was four very large volumes, known as the Documentary 
History of New York, which contain, among many others, a few 
of the treasures that Brodhead had found. But it had already 
been proposed that these treasures should be translated and 

* Little was written at any time about New Netherland in its mother 
cauntry. Even the history of it published by Lambrechtsen in 1818 is super- 
ficial and incorrect, for. although he wrote before the dispersion of the old 
Gould not get access to them, and could not even find © covy of the 

emonstrance written by Van der Donck for the people of New Netherland 


In 1649—the most important document of its time. evertheless, his book 
was of service as inspiring a few New Yorkers to take an interest in the 
past of their town. 
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printed in full. The matter was referred to a select committee of 
the Senate which, in 1845, reported favorably upon it. And one 
paragraph of the report is worth quoting, for very seldom in- 
deed can a citizen of any American State have been so severely 
arraigned before the representatives of its people on a non-polit- 
ical charge: 


“It is the misfortune of this State that its early founders have been 
held up to the ridicule of the world by one of its most gifted sons, who 
has exhausted the resources of his wit and satire in exposing imagin- 
ary traits in their characters, while the most polished efforts of his 
graver style have been reserved to adorn the Corinthian columns of 
the more aristocratic institutions of foreign countries.” 


Then the report quotes part of those words of James Gra- 
hame which I have already cited; and, it continues: 

“To remove the reproach thus thoughtlessly attached to the annals 
of our State, it is only necessary to bring to light the true character 
of its early colonists, whose fatherland ranked at that period among 
the foremost nations of Europe in point of commercial wealth and en- 
terprise, and before all others in the freedom of its government. * * * 
The traits ascribed by the mock historian to the first settlers of New 
York can scarcely be supposed to have characterized such a people; 
on the other hand, the manly virtues they displayed amid the toils and 
hardships of colonial life * * * deserve a very different commem- 
oration at the hands of their descendants and successors.” 


The publication of Brodhead’s finds was begun in 1853. He 
supplied a general introduction ; but the work of translating and 
editing, and of compiling an index which fills one very large 
quarto volume, was entrusted to Dr. O’Callaghan. In all he sent 
forth eleven such volumes, and they are generally cited as the 
Colonial Documents, although their real title is Documents 
Relating to the Colonial History of the State of New York. 
Their value to the students of any of our northern colonies can- 
not be over-estimated, yet their adequate, intelligent presenta- 
tion forms only a small part of the debt we owe to O’Callaghan. 
No other name stands nearly as high on the roll of those that have 
served our State with the historian’s pen as the name of this 
Catholic Irishman who chanced to settle in Albany in 1837, and 
for many years was the keeper of the State archives. Indeed, no 
other name, I think, stands as high as his on the list of those who 
have done pioneer work among the long-neglected sources of Amer- 
ican history. His interest in the anti-rent troubles that continued 
so long throughout the districts comprised in the great colonial 
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estate of the Van Rensselaers first led him to look into the local 
records. Amazed by their multitude and their importance, he 
learned the Dutch tongue and devoted his life to the work thus 
opened before him, pushing his investigations far beyond the 
borders of New York. He was the first to call attention, for ex- 
ample, to the extraordinary value of those Jesuit Relations which 
Parkman afterward turned to such good account. His influence 
was very helpful in deciding the authorities to send Brodhead 
to Europe; and when he saw the results of this enterprise, his 
own ardor deepened. It would be impossible here to name a tenth 
part of the major and minor publications bearing upon the his- 
tory of our State which we owe to his indefatigable efforts. But 
the most conspicuous of them is a History of New Nether- 
land, or New York under the Dutch, the first volume of which 
appeared in 1846, and the second in 1850. Certain sources of in- 
formation now available were unknown in O’Callaghan’s day. 
Therefore a few serious errors crept into his book through his 
undue reliance upon the statements of English writers, the most 
unfortunate being his acceptance of the apocryphal story of 
Argall’s visit to Manhattan in the year 1613. Also, one or two 
singular slips may be noted, like the giving of the year 1624, in- 
- stead of 1626, as that when Governor Minuit arrived and pur- 
chased Manhattan from the Indians. But except for these few 
blemishes, the History of New Netherland is a work of admira- 
ble accuracy, while it is as comprehensive and detailed as any 
student could wish; and our admiration for it grows when we 
remember that, at the time when it was written, not only the 
papers preserved at Albany but also those collected by Brodhead 
were still in manuscript. 

This, the first account of the Dutch period in New York that 
was true, or that even approached to fullness, was quickly followed 
by another, written by Brodhead and published in 1853 as the first 
volume of a History of the State of New York which he in- 
tended to carry down to his own times. A second volume, ending 
with the year 1691—with the close of the Leisler epoch—was 
issued in 1871. But Brodhead died in 1873, and a third volume 
which he left in manuscript has not yet been printed. Nor has 
any one else yet written a full and accurate history of New York 
in the eighteenth century. 

But with two good and full histories of New Amsterdam in 
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print for half a century, why are the mendacities of Knickerbocker 
still so potent? We still may say, almost as truly as George 
William Curtis in 1859, that “we all see the Dutch as Irving 
painted them,” and that “when we speak of our doughty Governor 
Stuyvesant * * * we mean, not the governor of the his- 
tories, but of Diedrich Knickerbocker.” Why has the influence of 
a burlesque not sensibly weakened, although, now that the taste in 
humor has changed, it works chiefly in traditional, indirect ways ? 

Partly because an indirect, traditional influence is the very 
hardest to shake off; but partly because neither O’Callaghan 
nor Brodhead had the qualities that tend to popularize historical 
information. 

O’Callaghan’s voluminous work is packed on every page with 
interesting facts; yet it is one of the most uninteresting and 
most exasperating of valuable books. In manner it is heavy, dry, 
and dull; and in arrangement it is so rigidly chronological that 
the complex tale it tells is very hard to follow. Each thread in 
the twisted skein of events with which it deals is constantly being 
dropped in favor of another, and therefore no phase of the story is 
so painted that it stirs the imagination or the sympathies, or 
even makes a clear impression on the memory. In short, O’Cal- 
laghan’s book is a book of annals, a minutely faithful chronicle, 
not a vitalized history conceived with the true story-teller’s 
feeling for the picturesque or the true historian’s sense for pro- 
portion and for light and shade. It excited great interest among 
scholars, but it could not catch or hold the public’s eye. No one, 
I think, could read it through for pleasure; and in spite of its 
exceptional worth to the student, even he must find it a sore test 
of his patience, his selective and co-ordinating faculties, and his 
memory as well. 

To say this is not to detract from O’Callaghan’s claims upon 
our gratitude, for the main need in a book that told an important 
historical tale for the first time was that it should be a full 
reservoir of authentic facts. The real misfortune was that a 
writer did not at once arise to put O’Callaghan’s facts into bet- 
ter literary shape. Brodhead was not the man. His style has 
more ease than his predecessor’s, his manner more warmth 
and color, his method rather more perspective, and his story much 
more clearness. Yet his book is also for the student, not for the 
general reader. “His chief merit,” says one of his critics, “is his 
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admirable co-ordination of an immense mass of material cover- 
ing a vast circuit of investigation,” which is not quite the same 
as the presentation of facts and their meanings in a way to impress 
the popular mind. “His own mind,” the same critic says, “was 
legal rather than judicial,” and this fact not only injured the 
value of his book from the philosophical point of view, but im- 
paired its trustworthiness in regard to special facts. Sometimes 
he is led far astray from the true historical mood by his sympathy 
with one party in the action ; and this is notably true of the pages 
which we should be most glad to find impartially, judicially writ- 
ten; his account of Leisler’s times is narrowly unfair. 
Nevertheless, Brodhead’s book is still the best we have about 
seventeenth-century New York; and nothing approaching in 
scholarly completeness to this or to O’Callaghan’s New Nether- 
land has since been written about our city or State. In the 
shape of special histories of the city we have had Valentine’s 
(1853); Booth’s (1859); Lossing’s (1884); Lamb’s (1877- 
1880) ; Todd’s (1890) ; Roosevelt’s (1891), and the four large 
volumes called the Memorial History of the City of New York. 
These are practically all; and among recent histories of the State 
the only ones that call for mention are Roberts’s (1887) and 
Brooks’s (1888). The unfamiliarity of some of these names is 
proof enough that the books to which they are attached were not 
successful in the sense of working a revolution in the popular 
attitude toward colonial New York; nor were the others more 
efficacious. In truth, there is not one book on the list that shows 
real literary skill and charm, and not one that is accurate, if, 
perhaps, we except Roberts’s (in the series called American Com- 
monwealths) ; and this, of course, gives comparatively little space 
to the life of the city on Manhattan. It is the best book, how- 
ever, to put into the hands of one who wants a brief account of 
the life of the State; while Miss Booth’s, I think, is for popular 
use the best that deals specifically with the city because, although 
it is superficial and often incorrect, it is at least agreeable to read. 
Mr. Theodore Roosevelt evidently did not take the time to examine 
any original sources, or even to secure a right perspective while 
following current versions of the history of his town; for example, 
after falling into a multitude of errors with regard to Jacob 
Leisler’s deeds, he fails to mention the fact that the parliament 
of England reversed the verdict pronounced against him in the 
VOL. CLXxI.—wno, 529, 56 
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provincial court. On the other hand, Mrs. Lamb’s great industry 
led her so far into side paths of biography, tradition, and gossip 
that her book is too bulky for general reading while not scientific 
enough for trusting reference. And the Memorial History edited 
by James Grant Wilson and written by different hands, after the 
pattern set by Justin Winsor in the Memorial History of Boston, 
fell far below its model. It was not conceived with the same 
breadth and thoroughness; it was not edited at all in Winsor’s 
sense of the term, and some of its authors were unwisely chosen. 
With a few admirable chapters it contains a number of poor ones, 
and as a whole it lacks both cohesion and authority. 


There is still no history of our city which is either as scholarly 
in grasp, as accurate in detail, or as interesting in manner as it 
should be. Yet during the past fifty years so great an amount of 
good material has been accumulated that it might well have at- 
tracted a skilful hand. In fact, one such hand was attracted, but 
again mischance came into play. When Douglas Campbell pub- 
lished in 1892 his Puritan in Holland, England, and New Eng- 
land, he intended it as an introduction to a history of the City of 
New York. But again death defrauded us. The popularity of 
his Puritan, which ran through four editions within a year, 
and the influence it has had upon students (conspicuously shown, 
for example, in recent rewritings of the story of New England), 
assure us that a history of our city from the same pen would have 
made a mark that would have gone far to obliterate the one so 
deeply cut by Irving. Even as it is, more in this direction has 
been done by Campbell than by all the historians of New York 
put together. Perhaps he would have told the city’s story in 
rather too “filio-pietistic” a way. But in this case this particular 
sin would not have been very sinful. It is certain that any ex- 
aggeration of the merits of the New Netherlanders or of the 
strength of their influence upon the future of the Republic would 
have been discounted by ingrained prepossessions. In fact, the 
over-accentuations to be found in the Puritan have been thus dis- 
counted, even to excess. 

It must be said, however, that while the book we need should 
possess the literary charm and force which so greatly helped the 
influence of Campbell’s Puritan, it cannot be undertaken as a 
merely literary task. As there is no full reservoir of authentic 
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facts for the whole story of the eighteenth century, and as even 
O’Callaghan and Brodhead sometimes seem mistaken in the 
broader light of to-day, every step in a popular version would 
have to be based upon a personal study of the masses of original 
documents that city and State have printed, of many others pub- 
lished by other agencies, of the histories of neighboring colonies, 
and of the fragmentary products of a long list of writers who have 
touched in some way upon the story of the City of New York. 
Watson, Benson, J. Carson Brevoort, Gulian C. Verplanck, H. C. 
Murphy, Horatio Seymour, J. F. Jameson, Dexter North, James 
W. and Frederick de Peyster, John Gilmary Shea, John Austin 
Stevens, Henry Tuckerman, George Schuyler, Dr. Da Costa, 0. H. 
Marshall, Robert Ludlow Fowler, William Elliot Griffis, Edward 
Eggleston, Berthold Fernow—these and many more have pub- 
lished chapters of our colonial history, or comments upon certain 
phases of it, which no future historian can neglect. 

I have thus far avoided all reference to the most recently 
written book that tells the story of colonial New York. No 
histories of America have been as popular as Mr. John Fiske’s; 
and when he announced that his Beginnings of New England 
and his Old Virginia and Her Neighbors would be followed by 
two similar volumes called The Dutch and Quaker Colonies, 
much was expected in the way of profit and pleasure. These 
volumes have now appeared, but a book that is so sure to pass into 
the hands of many thousands of readers cannot be dismissed 
in a paragraph. I hope to speak about it in detail in a forth- 
coming number of this Review. 


M. G. Van RENSSELAER. 
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MEMORIES OF MAX MULLER. 


BY MONCURE D. CONWAY. 


“Tur day cannot judge the day,” said Goethe, and the remark 
finds illustration in the history of many a great scholar and 
educator. The student reads in old books with a kind of envy 
the stories of Alcuin founding seats of learning in France, with 
Charlemagne and his noblemen for pupils, of Roger Bacon at Ox- 
ford, of Erasmus at Cambridge, but too often fails to recognize 
the same men when they reappear in his own teachers—his Agas- 
siz, Jowett, Max Miller. But were Goethe living, he would recog- 
nize that the world at large has attained a degree of literary 
solidarity which secures for each great teacher a clars in every 
nation: the day can esteem if not estimate its own light, and the 
thinking brotherhood no longer suffers the shame of paying only 
to a leader’s dust the homage denied to his living presence. In 
the thirteenth century, when the renown of Roger Bacon was 
drawing studious men to Oxford from all parts of Europe, those 
who came last found him in prison on account of the novelties he 
taught (propter novitates quasdam suspectas); in our time an 
Oxford professor, teaching novelties at which his great predeces- 
sor would have shuddered, was similarly sought and found weight- 
ed with honors. From fifty colleges and learned societies—Euro- 
pean, American, Indian—Max Miiller received honors, and ten 
governments invested him with orders. These honors were spon- 
taneously conferred; he never sought anything but the Sanskrit 
professorship; and he even declined the coveted F. R. S. because 
it involved functions that might draw him away from his tasks at 
Oxford. 

Having for more than thirty years known Max Miiller per- 
sonally, and had good opportunities for witnessing the growth of 
his mind and his influence, I was much impressed by some char- 
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acteristics of the memorial meeting held at Columbia University. 
The large assembly of cultured people was addressed by eminent 
educators in different institutions, men occupied with various 
branches of learning, and the most striking feature of every trib- 
ute was its pervading sentiment of personal gratitude to the 
teacher whose labors had ended. Apparently none of the speakers 
had known Max Miiller personally, and only one—Professor Rich- 
ard Gottheil—mentioned having seen him; not one appeared to 
have adopted his peculiar theories ; but each had his grateful debt 
to pay. He had opened for one his field of research; he had 
stimulated others to their tasks; he had enriched all by his lit- 
erary and linguistic masterpieces. What are incidental errata of 
a pioneer in unexplored regions compared with this creation of a 
scholarly race able to correct the mistakes? ‘Tie master sat at 
his mighty task, assiduous, unwearied: now his hands are folded 
on his breast ; his case goes to the jury of scholars, and their ver- 
dict will everywhere confirm that of the professor of Philosophy 
at Columbia University: “In a generation rich in scholars no one 
could be called greater than Max Miiller.” 

Especially impressive were the simple words of the Hindu 
speaker at the meeting, the Swami Abhedananda, who spoke al- 
ways of the deceased scholar as “our friend.” Max Miiller was 
indeed the greatest friend India ever had. He not only exhumed 
for the young Hindus whom England was educating the literature 
of their race, but gave them the means of understanding it. 
Wherever I went in India I usually met the students and the 
pundits, and a number of the titled men, and all of these, of what- 
ever caste or sect, regarded Max Miiller as the greatest of man- 
kind, and I was charged with messages entreating him to visit In- 
dia. This enthusiasm of the cultured influenced even the illiter- 
ate, insomuch that when his illness was announced in India special 
sacrifices were offered in the temples for their “friend.” For the 
many Hindu students in England Max Miiller’s house was a sort 
of shrine. His hospitality to them was pathetically noble. Most 
of them spoke good English, but he could converse with them in 
their mother-tongue, and it was beautiful to listen—occasionally 
I enjoyed that happiness—to his sympathetic talk with them on 
their studies and their religious ideas. These pilgrims sometimes 
carried to him even their personal sorrows. Once there presented 
himself before him a fine-looking Hindu in threadbare dress, who 
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began addressing him excitedly in Sanskrit. Few Hindus can 
speak Sanskrit, and Max Miller at once recognized an extraordi- 
nary man beneath the poor garb. When he answered in Sanskrit 
and asked the youth to take a seat, and cordially grasped his hand, 
the Hindu wept. He had a sad story to tell. A Brahman of high 
caste, Nilakantha Goreh by name, learned in Oriental literature, 
he had for years studied the various religions, and reached faith in 
that taught by Jesus. It involved martyrdom. At the nearest Mis- 
sion he announced his conversion. He was deprived of his caste 
and cast out by his relatives. The stupid missionaries called him 
“Nehemiah,” sent him to their book establishment in London, and 
there he was set to the lowest drudgery. “A negro slave could 
hardly be worse treated,” said Max Miller. For a long time that 
was endured by this most learned convert to Christianity ever 
known in India. At last he fled, and, knowing by repute just one 
man in England, found his way to Oxford and to that man. The 
penniless Hindu scholar was at once installed as a guest in Max 
Miiller’s home, and there wrote a useful little work on the Vedan- 
tie philosophy. 

Max Miiller appeared to have a mission to individual minds. 
To every thinker his heart and home were always open, and in- 
tolerance was absolutely unknown to him. “You know I do not 
mind difference of opinion,” he wrote me, in relation to criticisms 
on his Hibbert lectures (Origin and Growth of Religion, etc.) ; 
and concerning some comments I forwarded he wrote: “I liked 
Bradlaugh’s articles—they show one of the many possibilities of 
misunderstanding.” He never showed the slightest heat when 
discussing a religious question, however fundamental, but he once 
wrote a rather stern note about the dismay into which some of 
us were thrown by certain fanatical proceedings of the leader of 
the Brahmo-Somaj in India, Keshub Chunder Sen. When this 
leader visited England (1870) his first discourse was given in 
Martineau’s chapel, his second in mine, and all rationalists, in- 
cluding some of the clergy (Dean Stanley, of course) united to 
give him a grand welcome. This was reported in India and gave 
his theistic movement a great sanction. But some years later not 
cnly Keshub Chunder Sen, but some of his nearest followers, gave 
themselves up to such superstitious extravagances that their Lon- 
don supporters were compromised. This was especially the case 
with Max Miller, for just at that time the Indian Mirror 
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(Brahmo-Somaj organ at Calcutta) printed extracts from his 
private letters, praises of the Brahmo movement, that seemed to 
carry his support to the new fanaticism. A printed lecture of my 
own being liable to the same misinterpretation, I asked Max 
Miiller whether some mild protest was not needed. He was at 
first inclined to think there must be misunderstanding or exag- 
geration in the stories coming from Calcutta, which he, too, had 
heard: “Nothing is so easily misrepresented as Oriental phrase- 
ology. You remember a beautiful prayer that Colenso quoted, and 
people laughed at it because it began, ‘Oh, Ram! oh, Ram!’ (i. e., 
Rama). I enclose you some: letters from Keshub Chunder Sen 
and Mozoomdar. They will show you whether these men are fools 
or knaves.” It was not, however, a question of what was said, 
but of wild performances—a combination of dervish dances and 
Roman Catholic rites—and in 1881 the scandal in Calcutta and in 
London became so acute that silence became impossible. Being 
in America that year, I did not see what Max Miiller wrote, but it 
was characteristic that his deprecation of the performances 
should take the form of a quasi-defense of severely censured Sen. 
He wrote me, December 21, 1881: 


“Although I am busy with other matters, I could not resist saying 
a few words for K. Chunder Sen—not that I am not afraid that he has 
overstrained his brain and may break down altogether, but because I 
hate ingratitude. That excellent man (and I feel confident of his hon- 
esty and freedom of vanity in the beginning) has spent himself—some 
wheels in the machine with which he worked are out of order—surely 
he should be treated with kindness—if anything can restore him, it is 
kindness and sympathy and gratitude, It is the old story of the 
squeezed-out orange—we do not want that any more, let us throw it out 
of the window.” 


Max Miller never, I think, met the Brahmo leader. Had he 
known him or listened to his sermons he must have realized that, 
however good-hearted, Sen had not the culture or the wisdom to 
establish any really important movement. He had not the wit to 
recognize that the grand welcome he received in England and the 
crowds attending his sermons—wearisome rhapsodies—were all 
due to the interest in India awakened by the long labors of Max 
Miller. But, for that matter, how many philologists, orientalists, 
anthropologists are aware that before Max Miiller’s time such 
investigators as themselves were voices in the wilderness? Dean 
Stanley remarked (I quote from memory) : “In my early life few 
knew even the name of Buddha; now he is second to but one 
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other.” It was this Oxford scholar who created audiences for 
such studies, enthusiasts for “The Light of Asia,” and devout 
readers for the forty-nine Sacred Books of the East which he has 
placed in our hands—the most important ethical service ever done 
by any man for mankind. 

When the phonograph was invented, one of its first appear- 
ances was at the house of J. Fletcher Moulton, Q. C. (now M. P.). 
A fashionable company, among them some eminent men of science 
and men of letters, gathered around the novelty, and Max Miiller 
was the first called on to utter something in the phonograph. We 
presently heard issuing from it these sounds: Agnim ile purohitam 
yagnasya devam ritvigam—hotdram ratnadhatamam. 

There was a burst of merriment when these queer sounds came 
from the machine, but a deep silence when Max Miiller explained 
that we had heard words from the oldest hymn in the world—the 
first (if I remember rightly) in the Vedas: “Agni I worship 
—the chief priest of the sacrifice—the divine priest—the invoker 
—conferring the greatest wealth.” And then the young people 
gathered around the smiling scholar, to learn, no doubt, that the 
hymns had all passed through thousands of years, in a phono- 
graphic way, each generation uttering precisely what was poured 
into its ear by the preceding generation, until their language died, 
to be recovered in the West, where for the first time the real 
meaning of Agni, and human significance of the hymns, were stud- 
ied and known. However, I did not hear exactly what the Pro- 
fessor said to the eager inquirers, but stood apart observing the 
picturesqueness of the scene, and finding in it something symbol- 
ical of the whole career of the polite scholar. He had evoked 
from the oral Sanskrit phonograph the ancient Aryan literature 
and mythology: the thin, metallic voices became real and cast 
their poetic spell not merely on the learned, but on fashionable 
young ladies and gentlemen in drawing-rooms, throughout Europe 
and America, adding vast estates to their minds, delivering them 
from the mere pin-hole views of humanity and of the universe to 
which our ancestors were limited. 

I read in a New York paper that Max Miiller was “somewhat 
vainglorious.” This is so contrary to my own impressions of the 
man, whom I have known in his home and in my own, and whose 
most famous lectures I heard, that I suppose it based on his having 
printed for personal friends, on September 1, 1893, the fiftieth 
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anniversary of his Leipzig degree, a list of his publications, and of 
his honors, with portraits representing him at various periods of 
life. His friends were desirous of this unpublished Memorial, 
which was.an “offering of sincere gratitude” in response to their 
congratulations. When it was sent out Max Miiller was not an 
aspirant for further honors. Even had it been a published 
autobiography, would that have been “vainglorious”? I can 
imagine a stranger on first seeing him, especially if in uni- 
versity or court dress, associating some hauteur with his erect 
mien, his handsome, courtly look, and a certain military air char- 
acteristic of most high-born Germans. He was a very peculiar 
man: his virility was expressed in his ruddy face and sparkling 
eye, and some ancestral huntsman survived in him to such an 
extent that when on a walk with a friend he would at times un- 
consciously point his cane as if it were a spear, levelling it to his 
eye. The cane was pointed at nothing, unless at some point em- 
phasized in discussion, wherein sweetness of speech was always 
his enforcement. 

Max Miiller was a man even of humility; he listened to the 
humblest person addressing him with strict attentiveness; he 
looked up to some who were really his inferiors. For his great 
contemporaries his love and reverence were boundless. Here are 
a few notes from the many private letters before me: 

“T heard to-day that Emerson has sent £10 for the Carlyle monu- 
ment in London. Could you not work a little among your friends and 
countrymen in London? I have read your paper, and I feel certain that 
no gossip would shake your loyalty to Carlyle’s memory.” 

“T cannot tell you what a loss Kingsley is to us, I feel as if an- 
other cable had broken that held me fast to this life.” 

“How very sad the news of Bayard Taylor’s death. He looked so 
strong in body and mind when I saw him at your house. He is the 
second who is gone before I could send him my [Hibbert] lectures, out 
of those few for whom they were specially written, and whose approval 
would have been a real reward, I send you his last letter to me. I 
thought you would like to see it, but please take great care of it and 
let me have it back soon. I feel deeply obliged to you for having en- 
abled me to know your great countryman face to face.” 

“I have been reading your article on Emerson with great delight. 
He is a man I love, and grudge to America.” 

“Emerson’s stay here was very delightful. Oxford has been proud 
of his visit.” 

“T send you the new edition of my Hibbert Lectures and of my In- 
treduction to the Science of Religion (considerably altered and en- 
larged). It was dedicated to Emerson, but he was beginning to fade 
away when last he was here.” 
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“I feel cast down like yourself [at the death of Emerson], and have 
many more names to add to the death-roll of this year [1882] and the 
last. There seems no one left to work for and to look up to now. Rus- 
kin is the only star of the first magnitude left, and he, I hear, is set- 
ting.” 

Emerson and his daughter Ellen were guests of the Max Miil- 
lers at Oxford, and he was there surrounded by the best men in 
the place—Ruskin, Jowett, Dodgson (author of “Alice in Wonder- 
land”), Vice-Chancellor Liddell and others. Dr. Holmes and his 
daughter were also their guests (1886) for some days, and in “Our 
Hundred Days in Europe” there is a true little picture of the 
home in which so many Americans have been welcomed : 

“We met there, at dinner, Mr. Herkomer, whom we have recently 
had with us in Boston, and one or two others, In the evening we had 
music, the professor playing on the piano, his two daughters, Mrs. 
Conybeare and her unmarried sister, singing, and a young lady play- 
ing the violin. It was a lovely family picture; a pretty house, sur- 
rounded by attractive scenery; scholarship, refinement, simple ele- 
gance, giving distinction to a home which, to us, seemed a pattern of 
all we could wish to see beneath an English roof. It all comes back to 
me very sweetly, but very tenderly and sadly, for the voice of the elder 
of the two sisters who sang to us is heard no more on earth, and a 
deep shadow has fallen over the household we found so bright and 
cheerful. Everything was done to make me enjoy my visit to Oxford.” 


That indeed was a heart-breaking event. “Life to me can 
never be again what it has been these fifty years of unbroken sun- 
shine—but it may become something better.” In January, 1888, 
he writes: “I became very fond of Wendell Holmes. I liked his 
books, and now I love the man—only life seems all over, and noth- 
ing remains but some duties to fulfill.” 

Not only eminent Americans were entertained at the charming 
home in Norham Gardens. They had a great many American 
friends, and were kept well posted in transatlantic phenomena and 
literature. 


“I saw,” he writes in August, 1883, “that Mr. Howells has been 
staying with you—a great artist, to judge from one or two sketches 
which I have lately been made to read by some American friends wh» 
are staying here at Oxford. I wish you would tell me what you con- 
sider his best book. Sacred Books, you know, are so long and tedious 
that they leave me little time for other reading, and I can only afford 
to read the best. I want description of real American life, not that 
constant theme of American novels—international episodes—metamor- 
phie confusions produced by American volcanoes breaking through the 
smooth and hard stratification of European society. Please give me a 
few titles of such books—not too long, and worth reading.” 
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Max Miiller appreciated very highly the work done in America 
in the researches which especially concerned him, and it will be 
seen by the following letter that he overestimated the interest of 
our political leaders in such things. 


Cromer (Norfolk), 2 Tucker Street, 4 Sept., 1873.—“‘Many thanks for 
the Report of the American Philological Congress, It is particularly 
interesting to me as showing the rapid growth of national sympathy 
for philological researches, and I am truly pleased to find that Ameri- 
can philologists begin to see in what field their labors would be most 
useful, viz., in the field of the Indian languages of America. I have 
urged the scientific study of these dialects on several American schol- 
ars whom I have had the pleasure of seeing from time to time at 
Oxford, and I have more than once spoken on the subject to some of 
your leading political men. Teo preserve what can still be preserved of 
the ancient stratum of aboriginal American speech is really a national 
duty, and considering how many distinguished scholars and philoso- 
phers you count in the bright ranks of your statesmen and ambassa- 
dors, I look forward hopefully to the time when your government will 
call upon the members of your philological societies to undertake this 
great work; a work which, if entrusted to proper hands, will reflect 
lasting honor on the enlightened spirit of your statesmen, and on the 
conscientious labors of your scholars, 

“If such an exceptional stratum existed in Geology as is represented 
by the Indian languages in Glossology, think how eagerly students, 
both young and old, would rush to your quarries, how readily the gov- 
ernment would lend its aid, particularly if it were known that in a few 
generations the whole of this stratum might be submerged and lost to 
us forever! Is the growth of language, is the history of the human 
mind, less important in our eyes than the growth of the crust of the 
earth? I know that to a certain extent the neglect of the study of 
these dialects is our own fault. Many philologists imagine that the 
Science of Language is chiefly concerned with classical languages, such 
as Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Hebrew or Arabic, ard that the study of 
anything outside the pale of Aryan and Semitic speech is a mere parer- 
gon. Now, it is clear from the report of your Congress that such is not 
the view of some, at least, of its members. There can be no doubt that 
some of the most important problems of our science depend on the 
study of languages which are still, as it were, in a state of nature, The 
question of all questions, how and why language changes, will never 
be answered from a study of Sanskrit, but from a study of those few 
remaining nomadic languages which are still spoken by the aborigines 
of America, Polynesia, Melanesia, by the tribes on the borders of China, 
and, it may be, by some races in Africa. I am glad to see that some of 
my views on the changeability of the American languages have been 
canvassed at your Congress. I have no books here, and cannot recol- 
lect distinctly what I may have said in my Lectures on the American 
languages. I feel confident that what I stated was correct, according 
to the evidence then accessible to me, I wrote it at a time when I was 
much occupied with Indian dialects. I had a young Mohawk staying 
with me at Oxford, and while I was writing down from his mouth the 
first sketch that was ever made of a Mohawk grammar, I could see that 
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even between his own expressions and those which he remembered to 
have been used by the old people of his tribe there were some gram- 
matical differences arising from a less accurate distinction of dual and 
plural forms, and, if I remember aright, of the different genders of the 
implied object in verbal forms, If it can be proved that some of these 
Indian dialects change less than I thought, it will be of great importance, 
as showing that there was much more political or religious concentra- 
tion among some of these tribes than is generally supposed. Only, we 
must be very careful in these researches. If a tribe is no longer grow- 
ing and spreading, but gradually retiring and dying out, its language, 
iike its customs, is sometimes preserved with a kind of religious re- 
spect, which keeps off phonetic decay, while dialectic regeneration is 
excluded by the very nature of the case. Languages in that stage are. 
of course, of little use for our purpose. I hope this may not be the case 
with all the Indian languages still spoken on American soil, for it would 
take away much of their interest for purely linguistic purposes, and 
make them more useless for the solution of the problems I have at 
heart. The term ‘Literary languages’ must not be misunderstood. It 
does not mean such languages only as possess a written literature, like 
English, or a traditional oral literature, like Lithuanian or Finnish or 
Lappish; it applies to languages also which, either through the influ- 
ence of religion, laws and proverbs, or through contact with foreign 
nations, have become fixed and traditional. I prefer to call languages 
during these stages political rather than literary, because, whereas they 
exist, we may be certain that those who spoke them had at one time or 
other arrived at some kind of political concentration. But the name is 
of little consequence, as long as we clearly understand what we mean, 
which, to judge from the imperfect report of the Philological Congress, 
which you kindly sent me, has not been the case with all the speakers 
there. I hope Mr. Trumbull will soon give us the results of his Indian 
researches, and the more he can prove that I have erred, the more 
grateful shall I feel. Though at present I have little leisure left for 
these studies, I like to see in what direction they are followed up by 
younger scholars, to what results they lead, and what light they are 
likely to throw on the higher problems of our science. . 

“And now I am almost ashamed when I see what a long epistle I 
have written. I promised my doctor to do nothing while enjoying the 
bracing air of Cromer, and, like a horse that has been idle for weeks in 
his stable, my pen, on being trotted out for the first time, has fairly 
run away with me. However, what I have written, I have written, and 
if you think it will be of interest to any of your philological friends in 
America, you may do with it as you like.” 


It appeared to me nothing less than a calamity that there 
should be any discordant note in the relations between Max Miiller 
and his American confréres. Knowing well how eager he was to 
give credit to the humblest of us who were laboring in fields con- 
nected with his own, I felt that the personal attacks directed 
against him must be some curious survival of the old gramma- 
rian’s curse—‘‘May God confound thee for thy theory of irregular 
verbs!" T helieve that Max Miiller also had a feeling that it 
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was his theory (that language and thought are inseparable) which 
bad elicited the animadversions of Professor Whitney, up to the 
year 1874. But in that year, when he opened the International 
Congress of Orientalists in London with an admirable address, he 
became conscious of the personal ill-will felt by Professor Whit- 
ney’s particular friends in Germany—notably by Weber, of Berlin. 
Max Miiller had distributed in the assembly a printed copy of the 
last hymn of the Vedas, the close of the great work on which he 
had been engaged for twenty-five years. In his address he had 
honored the names of the German scholars present—Weber, 
Stenzler, Windisch, Spiegel, Haug, Pertsch. And all looked for 
some response from the great Sanskritist, Weber, who spoke 
English. But he remained silent. I believe Max Miiller then 
believed that Professor Whitney was doing mischief. 

In 1875, being for some days the guest of Professor Whitney 
at New Haven, I listened to his grievances, and took careful notes 
of them to convey to Max Miiller on my return to England. This 
was done with his approval, and in the following May (1876), 
by Max Miiller’s request, I wrote to Professor Whitney, urging 
him to accept the proposal previously made by the Oxford scholar 
that all the points in dispute should be submitted to arbitration. 
Professor Whitney was to be allowed to himself select three pro- 
fessors from any country in Europe, and Max Miiller pledged 
himself to abide by their decision. This proposal was urged in 
such terms of esteem as my affection for Professor Whitney sug- 
gested, but he could not see his way to say more than that if Max 
Miiller chose to organize a tribunal he would appear before it 
with his defense. I never doubted that Professor Whitney had 
sufficient reasons, in nowise arising from any misgivings as to his 
own case, for virtually declining the proposed arbitration. The 
personal question was bound up with scientific questions, as he 
said, and a scholar might naturally be as unwilling to submit 
his opinions to arbitration as any thinker to so submit his creed. 
I have letters from both of these eminent scholars which I do 
not feel at liberty to print, but certain recent newspaper articles, 
whose disparagement of Max Miiller I ascribe to this unhappy 
quarrel, have moved me to do my great friend the justice of de- 
claring that it was not his fault, if fault there was, that the mis- 
erable misunderstanding was not healed in the only way that 
appeared open to him, Moncoure D. Conway, 
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THE SUBMARINE BOAT AND ITS FUTURE. 


BY JOHN P. HOLLAND. 


Wuen the first submarine torpedo-boat goes into action, she 
will bring us face to face with the most puzzling problem ever 
met in warfare. She will present the unique spectacle, when 
used in attack, of a weapon against which there is no defense. 
You can pit sword against sword, rifle against rifle, cannon 
against cannon, iron-clad against iron-clad. You can send 
torpedo-boat destroyers against torpedo-boats, and destroyers 
against destroyers. But you can send nothing against the sub- 
marine boat, not even itself. You cannot fight submarines with 
submarines. The fanciful descriptions of the submarine battle of 
the future have one fatal defect. You cannot see under water. 
Hence, you cannot fight under water. Hence, you cannot defend 
yourself against an attack under water, except by running away. 
If you cannot run away, you are doomed. Wharves, shipping at 
anchor, the buildings in seaport towns cannot run away. There- 
fore, the sending of a submarine against them means their in- 
evitable destruction. 

To-morrow, if we had a fleet of submarines big enough, they 
could protect New York harbor completely against an attack by 
the combined surface fleets of the world. But our shipping and 
our city would still be at the mercy of our enemies, if they had 
even one submarine, manned by a fearless crew of experts. You 
could not mine against her, for she would countermine. You 
could not close the harbor against her, even with a net-work of 
torpedoes and chains stretched across the Narrows, reaching from 
the surface to the bottom of the channel. From a safe distance 
she would simply send a torpedo against the network that would 
blow it to pieces, giving her all the passage-way she wanted to 
go in and out. You could not chase her with a fleet of your own 
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submarines, because you could more easily find a needle in a hay- 
stack than a sixty-five-foot cylinder in a place like New York Bay. 
And if, by accident, you did find her, she would be out of sight in 
a flash. Then, too, the pursuing boats could never tell under 
water whether’it was one of their own number or of the enemy. 
This difficulty might be met by sending only one submarine in 
pursuit; but, in that case, the prospect of finding the quarry 
would be about as promising as dredging with a butterfly-net for a 
half-dollar that had been thrown into the bay. 

No; as nearly as the human mind can discern now, the sub- 
marine is indeed a “sea-devil,” against which no means that we 
possess at present can prevail. She can pass by anything above or 
beneath the waves, destroy wharves and shipping and warships at 
anchor, throw shells into the city and then make her way out 
again to sea. She can lie for days at the bottom of the harbor, 
leaving only when she has used up all her stored power except 
what is required to carry her back to the open, where she can 
come to the surface a speck on the water. She would never have 
to expose herself for more than a second at a time during all 
her work of destruction in the harbor. This would be when she 
rose to discharge her gun to shell the city. The recoil of the gun 
would send her down again and out of sight. The chance of 
hitting her would be one in a million, even if the harbor was a 
floating battery, which it would not be very long while the sub- 
marine was at work. Her torpedoes she could discharge without 
coming to the surface at all. 

It may be that the tacticians can solve the problem. To me it 
is the most profound puzzle. To me there seems but one solution, 
and that is too Utopian for serious consideration. Nations with 
sea ports will have to refrain from making war. It is probably 
safe to trust the ingenuity of man to provide the means for pre- 
venting such a contingency. ‘ 

But how the menace of the submarine is to be met nobody has 
at this time been able to say. The greatest minds in the armies 
and navies of the world are wrestling with the problem, but so 
far they have not succeeded in solving it. The genius of scores 
of inventors is groping in the same field, but so far without result. 
Still, there are many capable men who insist that, sooner or later, 
a weapon will be devised to fight the “sea-devil” when she attacks. 
Even these, however, are agreed that, in one direction at least, 
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the “sea-devils” will remain unconquerable. They will make a 
close blockade impossible. With the investment of Santiago, the 
world, undoubtedly, saw the last instance of a harbor of a civil- 
ived nation being closed by hostile warships—that is, unless the 
next war comes with unexpected suddenness. Even to-day, no 
fleet of warships could safely lie within the five-mile limit deemed 
effective in blockading, if France was the object of the attack. 
Her fleet of submarines, small as it is, would make the enemy 
very uneasy. If necessary, the boats could be carried from one 
of her coasts to the other by rail. The six Holland boats build- 
ing for the United States, though inadequate for general pro- 
tection, would make a big hole in any blockading squadron that 
settled down in front of one of our great harbors. The squadron 
would have to face almost inevitable destruction, or put out to sea. 

Those who question the efficiency of the submarine in other 
directions have been compelled to admit this. They still insist, 
however, that these boats will never have value as offensive weap- 
ens. They say that these boats cannot live away from home, and 
that, therefore, they will never be available in making war on a 
country across seas. They rank submarine boats simply as weap- 
ons of coast defense. 

That this is erroneous will soon be demonstrated. A sub- 
marine is now under construction that will explode this theory. 
Not long after this article is published, she will start on a 
journey across the Atlantic. She will travel entirely under her 
own power. She will go first to Bermuda, a distance of 676 miles, 
then to Fayal, 1,880 miles, and thence to Lisbon, 940 miles, or a 
total of 3,496 miles. If it were deemed advisable, the trip could 
just as easily be made direct, without making a call at any inter- 
mediate port. 

This boat will go on the surface almost exclusively. Her chief 
motive power will be a gasoline engine of 160 horse-power, that 
will drive her at the rate of nine and a half knots an hour, This 
engine will also generate the electric power that may be needed 
for submerged runs, and such work as may be deemed expedient 
in the harbors where she touches. Her crew will subsist entirely 
on the provisions she carries. The food will be cooked by elec- 
tricity. The crew will consist of seven men, who will sleep in 
hammocks slung from the ceiling. 

While this voyage will not be comfortable, judged from the 
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standpoint of the regular trans-Atlantic travellers, it will not en- 
tail any real hardships. During storms or dirty weather the boat 
will run awash, only her turret showing above the surface, and, 
as the water will break over instead of against her, there will be 
no rolling. The boat will lie as steadily as a water-soaked log. 
She will be accompanied by a tender, probably a small tramp 
steamer. An extra crew will be carried on this tender, in case her 
own men find the confinement too much to endure for the sixteen 
days required in crossing the ocean. 

This trip will show that it is possible to send a fleet of sub- 
marines against a foreign coast, as well as to employ them for 
defense at home. 

We have been so busy up to this time in getting a hearing for 
the claims of the submarine as an engine of war that we have 
overlooked almost entirely her future usefulness in the pursuits 
of peace. Yet in this field she presents most fascinating possibil- 
ities. As a factor in commerce, there are great achievements 
before her. As an instrument of science, she has possibilities that 
no man may prescribe. 

As soon as men overcome their fears and learn to go down 
beneath the water as readily as they now skim its surface, the 
progress of the submarine in commerce will be rapid. She has, 
along certain lines, such manifest advantages that her develop- 
ment is to be measured only by the length of time people may 
require to conquer the foolish dread of travelling under water. 

Within the next ten years, we shall have made more progress 
in submerged navigation than has been made in the three hun- 
dred years that have just passed. Within that period, I expect to 
see submarine boats engaged in regular passenger traffic. Owing 
to the well-defined limitations that surround travel under water, 
it is no difficult matter to forecast what the nature of such travel 
will be. 

For trans-Atlantic travel submarine boats will never be pos- 
sible commercially. Here and there, no doubt, such boats will 
cross, but the regular ocean carrying-trade will always be con- 
ducted on the surface. For short trips, however, the submarine 
offers commercial advantages that will render it a dangerous rival 
of the surface-sailing vessel, if, indeed, it does not drive the latter 
entirely out of the competition in particular waters. Take, for 
example, the trip across the English Channel. No other water 
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journey causes an equal amount of suffering. The most hard- 
ered traveller becomes seasick there. The fogs and heavy traffic 
are constantly causing collisions on that course, and the storms 
toss the stoutest boats about like cockleshells. Thousands are 
deterred every year by its dangers and annoyances from essaying 
that short voyage. 

The submarine will effectually remove all these objections. 
There will be no seasickness, because in a submerged boat there is 
absolutely no perceptible motion. There will be no smells to 
create nausea, for the boats will be propelled by electric power 
taken from storage batteries, which will be charged at either end. 
The offensive odor that causes so much discomfort in surface 
boats is due to the heated oil on the bearings, and to the escaping 
steam. There will be no steam on these submerged channel boats, 
and the little machinery necessary to drive them will be confined 
within an air-tight chamber. 

There will be no collisions, because the boats coming and the 
boats going will travel at different depths—say, one at twenty, 
the other at forty feet. The water overhead may be crowded 
with large and small craft, but the submarine will have a free, 
unobstructed course. She will be kept absolutely true to this 
course by means of cables running from shore to shore. On these 
cables will run an automatic steering gear attached to the sub- 
marine. Storms and fogs will have no existence for the traveller, 
for weather cannot penetrate below the surface of the water. 
There, everything is smooth and clear. 

The appointments on such a vessel will be finer than anything 
that can be furnished on the surface. There will be no dampness, 
no stickiness. The passenger will enter a handsomely fitted cabin 
at Dover. Electric lights will make it cosey and bright. Neither 
the cold of winter nor the extreme heat of summer will be felt. 
The temperature under water is about the same all the year 
round. 

Almost without a jar, the boat will put off from her dock on 
the English side. Practically no vibration will be felt from the 
smoothly running machinery. Before the traveller fairly realizes 
that a start has been made, the boat will be fast at her dock at 
Calais. The three or four hours consumed will be passed in 
reading, in sleep or in social intercourse, as pleasantly as though 
the traveller were at home in his own drawing-room. The nerv- 
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ous old lady will have less to worry her than she would ‘ind on 
a drive through the streets of London or Paris. Her husband or 
son will find perfect comfort in a handsomely appointed smoking- 
room. 

This is no dream. It is simply the forecast of a trip that I 
myself expect to make some day, and I am fifty-nine years +. 
It is so feasible commercially that capital in plenty will be found 
for its realization. 

Had not the unreasonable prejudice against the submarine ex- 
isted all these years, such a line might be seen in operation to-day. 

Boats of this class will be more economical than the surface 
channel boats are to-day. The first cost, it is true, will be larger 
than that of constructing the present day craft; but, after that, 
with charging stations on either shore, the operating expenses 
will be much less. 

These boats will be from 160 to 200 feet in length. Larger 
boats will never be feasible, unless we discover some better sys- 
tem of storing electricity than exists to-day—a contingency which 
is exceedingly doubtful. 

To cross the Atlantic and to make any sort of speed, a sub- 
marine boat the size of one of the surface greyhounds would have 
to carry electric storage batteries weighing about six times as 
much as the vessel herself. No other motive power has been 
found that can be employed under water so well as electricity. 
Liquid air has been suggested, but nothing has ever been accom- 
plished with it. The expenditure for power, therefore, stands as 
an absolute bar to commercial traffic across the ocean under water. 

There are other objections, too, to general submarine travel 
across the Atlantic, objections that would prove insuperable even 
if the power problem were solved. First and foremost is the con- 
finement. Few people could be found who would be willing to 
endure confinement for ten or twelve days in a limited, submerged 
space. The chief charms of an ocean voyage, sunshine and fresh 
air, would be gone. Even freedom from seasickness would not 
compensate for that. There could be no decks. Then, too, the 
danger from collision, which would be eliminated from short trips 
by the submarine, would here be heightened. There could be no 
cables for an automatic steering gear, and the vessel could not be 
relied on to hold her course safely, uninfluenced by ocean 
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In the domain of science, much may be expected of the sub- 
marine. With her aid, the bottom of the ocean will be safely ex- 
plored at comparatively great depths. Just how far down we shall 
be able to go in her, no one at this time knows. Singularly 
enough, we have never ascertained the limit of safety—that is, the 
point where the weight of the water is so great that it will crush 
the stoutest submarine that could be built. It has been estimated 
that four hundred feet below the surface is the limit, but it may 
be a thousand feet, just as well, for all the definite information 
we have on the subject. Whatever the depth, it is certain to be 
much greater than any explorers have heretofore been able to 
reach in person, and the scientists are certain to take full advan- 
tage of the possibilities. 

In certain submarine pursuits—such as wrecking, pearl and 
sponge fishing, ete.—a complete revolution will be wrought. Mill- 
ions of dollars now lost to the world in submerged wrecks will be 
recovered, and the work of raising sunken ships will be a matter 
of days, instead of months, with the submarine’s aid. 

Lake’s boat, built in Baltimore, has already given us an ex- 
ample of what may be expected along these lines. 

The surveying of harbors and shoals and obstructions to navi- 
gation will be reduced to an exact science. Where now such sur- 
veys can be made only semi-occasionally, a perfect system of sub- 
marine patrol will be maintained. 

Much missionary work will probably still have to be done be- 
fore the people can be taught to take full advantage of the possi- 
bilities of submarine navigation. But the time is in sight when 
the prejudice against going through, instead of over, the water 
will have disappeared. 

Experience teaches that, wherever its application is desirable, 
submarine navigation is the safest method of water travel we 
have. For more than three hundred years, there have been sub- 
marine boats. In all that time, only one life has been lost in a 
boat running beneath the water. When it is remembered that, 
during all these years, the craft employed has been experimental, 
this record is certainly marvellous. 

What other system of transportation can show such a clear 
bill? From the stage coach to the locomotive, there is a steady 
trail of blood and death. Last year, 7,123 persons were killed on 
the railroads of America alone. The trolley, the innocuous, famil- 
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iar trolley, that we board as blithely as we sink into a chair in our 
dining-room, numbers its victims by the thousands, though it has 
been at its work among us only eight or ten years. In the city 
of Brooklyn alone, over three hundred people have lost their lives 
since the first trolley spun merrily along the streets of that city. 

The automobile, though it has passed the experimental stage, 
keeps the surgeons and the undertakers actively employed in at- 
tending to its daily victims, and this though its use is confined to 
persons of exceptional intelligence and training. 

No one practically objects to travelling on the surface of the 
water to-day. Yet, from the time when man fashioned his first 
skin canoe, to the present day, when we go to Europe in floating 
palaces, the sea has given us a steady record of tragedies. It is 
no uncommon thing for a whole shipload of people to go down 
into the depths. 

When, in contrast with these experiences, it is remembered 
that only one life has been lost in a submerged boat, it must be 
agreed that the objection to submarine travel is a superstition. 

For twenty-one years I have been experimenting with sub- 
marine craft. I have travelled in submerged boats under all sorts 
of conditions and with all sorts of crews. All my work has been 
experimental, the most dangerous stage of any mode of travel. 
Yet I have never had an accident. On one oceasion, an engineer 
who thought he knew more about my boat than I did gave me a 
few uncomfortable minutes. Before putting out for a trial dive, 
he cut off the automatic attachment that supplied us with air. 
Before I had realized what the trouble was, our supply of air was 
permitted to get so low that my nose began to bleed. But when 
the engine was stopped, the reserve buoyancy sent the boat to the 
surface like a cask, and we had only to open our hatch to get re- 
lief. Certainly, that is a fair showing for nearly a quarter of a 
century of work. 

Possibly some people will exclaim against my statement that 
only one life has been lost in a submerged boat. They will point 
to half a dozen cases “of record” where whole crews lost their 
lives. The answer to that is very simple. The majority of cases 
so recorded were utterly without foundation. In other cases, the 
men operating the submarine boats were drowned while they were 
using them as surface boats, and because of that fact. The boat 
built by McClintock and Howgate for the Confederates sank with 
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four of her crew, the last time after she had blown up the 
“Housatonic.” These accidents are charged against submarine nav- 
igation, when the fact is that had the boat been used as intended, 
under water, instead of on the surface, she would not have lost a 
single life. Mr. Howgate, one of her builders, told me himself 
that the first and second accidents were due to the failure of the 
crew to close the manhole cover when preparing to run out: The 
waves washed over the boat and filled her. On her third trip, the 
new crew didn’t fasten the cover before diving. The fourth time, 
Mr. Howgate himself ordered the men to close the cover as the 
boat pulled away. Some one called back that it was “too hot.” 

To charge these accidents against submarine navigation is as 
reasonable as it would be to argue against surface navigation be- 
cause a ship that went to sea with her side hatches swinging open 
filled and went to the bottom. 

The other drowning cases set against submarine boats are 
built on even less foundation; in fact, they have no foundation 
at all, because they had no existence. Very recently a certain 
newspaper published a circumstantial account of the great loss 
of life sustained in the various attempts to navigate the “Intelli- 
gent Whale,” the submarine boat that has been for years at the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard. Thirty-three deaths were charged to her. 
As a matter of fact, she never lost a single life, though, Heaven 
knows, she was handled carelessly enough. She was built in Gal- 
veston shortly after the war and brought North. The Govern- 
ment bought her and she made a few trips. Though a good sub- 
marine boat to-day, she was abandoned because of the public out- 
cry against sending a crew of men under water. For nearly a 
quarter of a century, she has been pointed out as the “coffin 
ship” by wise people who knew all about her terrible record. 

Admiral Hichborn, Chief Constructor of the Navy, went ex- 
tensively into the question of fatal accidents in submarine navi- 
gation. He found there were cighty-three cases set down at vari- 
ous times. On investigation he found that fifty had never oc- 
curred at all, being of the “Intelligent Whale” class. Thirty-two 
were chargeable to the Howgate boat. The only case he could find 
where life had been lost in a submarine, when she was acting as 
such, was that of Day, an Englishman, who built and operated a 
submarine boat late in the seventeenth century. The second time 
she was submerged, it is reported that the hull was crushed by the 
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weight of water. In a report on the subject, Admiral Hichborn 
wrote : 


“If Day were really crushed in his boat, he has the unique distinc- 
tion of being the only victim of the dangers of submarine navigation; 
but this distinction depends upon the supposition that reports of sub- 
marine accidents were much more reliable two hundred and forty years 
ago than they have been for the last forty years, during which period 
there have been authentic newspaper reports of the loss of eighty-two 
lives in attempting submarine navigation in the United States. Fifty 
of these lives were not lost at all, and the other thirty-two, though lost 
in a boat designed to operate as a submarine, were all lost when, and 
apparently because, she was not so operating.” 


These false reports are undoubtedly responsible for the back- 
ward state of submarine navigation to-day. The accident to Day 
practically put a stop to experiments for a hundred years. 

Fulton, who went into submarine navigation before he took up 
steamboats, ran against a solid stone wall of prejudice. He built 
two excellent boats in France, but all his perseverance could not 
overcome the fear men have of going down into an element that 
they invariably associate with drowning. So, though he had the 
active interest and good will of the first Napoleon, Fulton had to 
drop the matter. Others took up the work. Almost every year 
a submarine boat in one form or another was presented to the 
world by some ambitious inventor. But these craft could make 
no progress. Day’s ghost invariably rose against them. 

In my own time, the thirty-two lives lost in the Confederate 
boat, and the fifty men drowned in the newspapers, stood as a 
solid barrier against me whenever I tried to take a step forward. 
But a breach has been made in the barrier. To a limited class 
at least, to the naval men of France and America, it has been 
demonstrated that the submarine is not a trap in which men are 
drowned like rats. The extension of this knowledge may be ex- 
pected to be rapid. The commercial application of submarine 
navigation will follow almost immediately in the wake of this 
extension. 

We shall soon be able, in the domain of peace, to say of the 
under-water boat what Admiral Hichborn. said of her in war: 
“The submarine has arrived.” JouN P. HoLLanp. 
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PROGRESS OF THE AMERICAN WOMAN. 


BY ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 


An article, by Flora McDonald Thompson, entitled “Retro- 
gression of the American Woman,” which was published in the 
November number of the Review, contains many startling asser- 
tions, which, if true, would be the despair of philosophers. The 
title itself contradicts the facts of the last half century. 

When machinery entered the home, to relieve woman’s hands 
of the multiplicity of her labors, a new walk in life became in- 
evitable for her. When our grandmothers made butter and cheese, 
dipped candles, dried and preserved fruits and vegetables, spun 
yarn, knit stockings, wove the family clothing, did all the mend- 
ing of garments, the laundry work, cooking, patchwork and quilt- 
ing, planting and weeding of gardens, and all the house-cleaning, 
they were fully occupied. But when, in course of time, all this 
was done by machinery, their hands were empty, and they were 
driven outside the home for occupation. If every woman had 
been sure of a strong right arm on which to lean until safe “on 
the other side of Jordan,” she might have rested, content to do 
nothing but bask in the smiles of her husband, and recite Mother 
Goose melodies to her children. 

On that theory of woman’s position, men gradually took pos- 
session of all her employments. They are now the cooks on ocean 
steamers, on railroads, in all hotels, in fashionable homes and 
places of resort; they are at the head of laundries, bakeries and 
mercantile establishments, where tailor-made suits and hats are 
manufactured for women. Thus, women have been compelled to 
enter the factories, trades and professions, to provide their own 
clothes, food and shelter; and, to prepare themselves for the 
emergencies of life, they have made their way into the schools 
and colleges, the hospitals, courts, pulpits, editorial chairs, and 
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they are at work throughout the whole field of literature, art, 
science and government. We should hardly say that the condi- 
tion of an intelligent human being was retrogressive, in teaching 
mathematics instead of making marmalade; in instructing others 
in philosophy, instead of making pumpkin pie; in studying art, 
instead of drying apples. When hundreds of girls are graduating 
from our colleges with high honors every year, when they are in- 
terested in all the reforms of their day and generation, superin- 
tending kindergarten schools, laboring to secure more merciful 
treatment for criminals in all our jails and prisons, better sani- 
tary conditions for our homes, streets and public buildings, the 
abolition of the gallows and whipping-post, the settlement of all 
rational disputes by arbitration instead of war, we must admit 
that woman’s moral influence is greater than it has ever been be- 
fore at any time in the course of human development. Her 
moral power, in working side by side with man, is greatly to the 
advantage of both, as the co-education of the sexes has abundant- 
ly proved. When the sexes reach a perfect equilibrium we shall 
have higher conditions in the state, the church, and the home. 

Matthew Arnold says: “The first desire of every cultivated 
mind is to take part in the great work of government.” That 
Woman now makes this demand is a crowning evidence of her 
higher development. For a true civilization, the masculine and 
feminine elements in humanity must be in exact equilibrium, just 
as the centripetal and centrifugal forces are in the material world. 
If it were possible to suspend either of these great forces for five 
minutes, we should have material chaos,—just what we have in 
the moral world to-day, because of the undue depression of the 
feminine element. 

Tennyson, with prophetic vision, forecasts the true relations 
between man and woman in all the walks of life. He says: 


“Everywhere 
Two heads in council, two beside the hearth, 
Two in the tangled business of the world. 
Two plummets dropped for one to sound the abyss 
Of science and the secrets of the mind.” 


The first step to be taken in the effort to elevate home life is 
te make provision for the broadest possible education of woman. 
Mrs. Thompson attributes the increasing number of divorces to 
the moral degeneracy of woman; whereas it is the result of higher 
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moral perceptions as to the mother’s responsibilities to the race. 
Woman has not heard in vain the warning voice of the prophets, 
ringing down through the centuries: “The sins of the fathers 
shall be visited upon the children unto the third and fourth gen- 
erations.” The more woman appreciates the influences in prena- 
tal life, her power in moulding the race, and the necessity for a 
pure, exalted fatherhood, the more divorces we shall have, until 
girls enter this relation with greater care and wisdom. When 
Naquet’s divorce bill passed the French Chamber of Deputies, 
there were three thousand divorces asked for the first year, and 
most of the applicants were women. The majority of divorces in 
this country are also applied for by women. With higher intelli- 
gence woman has learned the causes that produce idiots, lunatics, 
criminals, degenerates of all kinds and degrees, and she is no 
longer a willing partner to the perpetuation of disgrace and 
misery. 

The writer of the article on the “Retrogression of the Ameri- 
can Woman” makes one very puzzling assertion, that the pres- 
ent superiority of the sex immortalizes woman, but demoralizes 
man. Does she mean that a liberal education can only be acquired 
at the expense of one’s morals? “The American woman to-day,” 
says the writer, “appears to be the fatal symptom of a mortally 
sick nation.” This is a very pessimistic view to take of our Re- 
public, with its government, religion, and social life, and its people 
in the full enjoyment of a degree of liberty never known in any 
nation before! In spite of this alleged wholesale demoralization 
of man, we have great statesmen, bishops, judges, philosophers, 
scientists, artists, authors, orators and inventors, who surprise us 
with new discoveries day by day, giving the mothers of the Repub- 
lic abundant reason to be proud of their sons. 

Virtue and subjection, with this writer, seem to be synony- 
mous terms. Did our grandmother at the spinning wheel occupy 
a higher position in the scale of being than Maria Mitchell, Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy at Vassar College? Did the farmer’s wife 
at the washtub do a greater work for our country than the Widow 
Green, who invented the cotton-gin? Could Margaret Fuller, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, Frances E. Willard, Mary Lyon, Clara 
Barton have done a better work churning butter or weeding their 
onion beds on their respective farms than the grand work they 
did in literature, education and reform? Could Fannie Kemble, 
Ellen Tree, Charlotte Cushman or Ellen Terry (if we may men- 
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tion English as well as. American women) have contributed 
more to the pleasure of their day and generation had they spent 
their lives at the spinning-wheel? No! Progress is the law, and 
the higher development of woman is one of the important steps 
that have been achieved. 

There are great moral laws as fixed and universal as the laws 
of the material world, and there is a moral as well as material 
development going on all along the line, bringing the nations 
of the earth to a higher point of civilization. True, as the na- 
tions rise and fall, their great works seem scattered to the winds. 
For example, Greek art, it is said, has never been equalled, but we 
would not change our ideas of human liberty, our comforts and 
conveniences in life, our wonderful inventions and scientific dis- 
coveries, the telegraph, telephone, our modes of travel by sea, 
land and in the air, the general education and demand for better 
conditions and higher wages by the laboring masses, the abolition 
of slavery, rapid improvement in woman’s condition, the emanci- 
pation of large classes from the religious superstitions of the 
past, for all the wonderful productions of beauty at the very 
highest period of Greek art. In place of witchcraft, astrology 
and fortune-telling, we now have phrenology, astronomy and 
physiology; instead of famine, leprosy and plague, we owe to 
medical science a knowledge of sanitary laws; instead of an 
angry God, punishing us for our sins, we know that the evils that 
surround us are the result of our own ignorance of Nature’s laws. 
He who denies that progress is the law, in both the moral and 
material world, must be blind to the facts of history, and to what 
is passing before his eyes in his own day and generation. 

The moral status of woman depends op her personal inde- 
pendence and capacity for self-support. “Give a man a right 
over my subsistence,” says Alexander Hamilton, “and he holds a 
power over my whole moral being.” 

De Tocqueville cannot be impressed into the service of the 
writer, nor fairly quoted, even inferentially, as saying that the 
moral status of the American woman in 1848, owing to certain 
causes at work, was higher than it would be in 1900. Progress is 
the law, and woman, the greatest factor in civilization, must lead 
the van. Whatever degrades man of necessity degrades woman; 
whatever elevates woman of necessity elevates man. 

ExizaBeTtu Capy STanTon. 
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ON SEEING MADAME BERNHARDTS HAMLET. 


BY ELIZABETH ROBINS. 


For a woman to play at being a man is, surely, a tremendous 
handicap in the attempt to produce stage illusion. There may be 
room for difference of opinion about her success in simulating the 
passions, but there is no real difference of opinion about her suc- 
cess in pretending that she is a man. However well she does it 
(and I do not believe it could be better done than in the instance 
under consideration), there is no moment in the drama when the 
spectator is not fully and calmly conscious that the hero is a 
woman masquerading, or is jarred into sharp realization of the 
fact by her doing something that is very like a man. It is a case 
where every approach to success is merely another insistence on 
failure. Madame Bernhardt’s assumption of masculinity is so 
cleverly carried out that one loses sight of Hamlet in one’s ad- 
miration for the tour de force of the actress. This is not to say 
that she gives us a man, but rather Sarah Bernhardt playing, with 
amazing skill, a spirited boy; doing it with an impetuosity, a 
youthfulness, almost childish. 

The effect produced is only partly due to the actress’s extra- 
ordinarily successful picture of a Prince in his first youth. This 
Hamlet’s juvenility is partly an exemplification of that law by 
which, apparently, a woman, when she plays at being a man, may 
hope with some show of success to climb to the height of twenty 
years, and then stops short, suffering, it would seem, from ar- 
rested development. Of course, the voice is never the voice of a 
man; but, apart from that, watch Madame Bernhardt’s quick 
boyish gestures, her little runs and jumps—notably that one down 
from the players’ dais, when she laughs with all the keen enjoy- 
ment of a child, at a moment which is fraught for Hamlet with 
the most tragic foreboding! The execrable comic business of 
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cracking Rosencrantz and Guildenstern’s heads together is an- 
other instance in point; that, like the cocking up of her feet on 
the bench to prevent Polonius from sitting beside her, is the 
action of a scampish schoolboy. Indeed, the thought kept return- 
ing upon me: it was not the gentle Prince, the melancholy Dane, 
that we were seeing, nor any man of any sort, but an amazingly 
good imitation of a high-spirited, somewhat malicious boy. 

Most of us can recall, or at any rate imagine, a Hamlet who 
is something of a thinker in his own right, rather than a 
precocious lad reciting scraps of borrowed philosophy. We think 
ef Hamlet as one who, with all his unsparing wit and occasional 
wildness of spirit, is essentially a Prince, and by that fact a man 
apart. Yet, had Hamlet been born a peasant with the same cast 
of mind, he would have walked lonely in ploughed furrows, or, 
solitary still, have watched his flocks upon the hills. 

In so much as Hamlet is a Prince, we may look—if we lend 
ourselves to the illusion of the old time—for some grace of per- 
sonal distinction, something that, in mere externals, proclaims the 
King’s son, born to the purple and to overlordship. But, in so 
much as Hamlet is cut off from the common lot of men, not by 
his outward condition alone, but even more by his aloofness of 
spirit, in that fact we have the essential stuff of the tragedy. 

The most worth-while things that Hamlet says have no in- 
evitable connection with his need to avenge his father. If it is 
an evidence of Hamlet’s greatness that we feel him to be there 
independent of the plot, it is because his mental isolation is the 
real tragedy—not that he is foully robbed of an earthly father, 
but that he is spiritually fatherless. 

Now, melancholy, as Madame Bernhardt realizes, is not a 
popular manifestation. Her way of dealing with the difficulty 
is, as far as possible, to belittle and deny it. “Another way” 
even the great public permits, else were the tragedian’s occupa- 
tion gone; and that is to show that, in some specific instance, 
melancholy may be based on incontrovertible grounds, excused 
with eloquence, enforced with genius. In accordance with the 
wholesome popular conviction that melancholy not brilliantly jus- 
tified is either dullness or mere indigestion, Madame Bernhardt, 
knowing her public well, gives the people a Hamlet who is sad, 
so to speak, with his tongue in his cheek. 

Not only is this Hamlet leagues away from the true tragedy 
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of doubt, from fatal brooding on the insoluble mysteries of life, 
death and responsibility, but he is light-hearted, light-footed, 
quick to act, ready with laughter, and above all a boon com- 
panion of the self-same stuff as those about him. 

I am not sure but what almost the first thing one uncon- 
sciously demands in Hamlet is the clear and definite note of 
distinction. The hot discussion as to whether Hamlet was fat or 
thin is of little moment to any of us, in comparison with this 
question of his distinction of mind. 

We Americans were long ago shown a Hamlet who taught us 
that, however high an ideal the imagination might conjure up, 
it might yet fall short of a great actor’s power to body forth a 
noble sympathy with noble things. That Hamlet of ours, who 
being dead yet speaketh, is, half unconsciously to ourselves, still 
the standard by which we measure the acted play. Sitting in the 
Adelphi Theatre, I heard again the voice of Edwin Booth soaring 
out beyond Madame Bernhardt’s, and filling the distances she 
made no attempt to sound. 

I had had this experience before, of trying to overlay the 
great tragic picture with a Hamlet so “reduced” that the old 
majestic outlines underneath appeared in a wide and mocking 
margin all round the meagre new design. But one does not an- 
ticipate such disappointments. Some of us fortunate ones go 
to the play for the pleasure of the thing, and with the sub- 
conscious intention of yielding ourselves up to the combined in- 
fluence of playwright and play-actor. It is when these two seem 
to be widely at variance that our satisfaction is marred. When 
I first went to see Madame Bernhardt in this part, nothing was 
further from my mind than to be critical either of her under- 
taking or of its manner of accomplishment. I had no idea that 
I was about to be convinced that women cannot “do” men’s parts. 
Indeed, I do not, while I am in the theatre, care two sous 
about scholarly distinctions. I want emotion; I admire good 
technique; but I have come first and foremost that my primitive 
love of the play may be ministered to. 

Nevertheless, outside the theatre, it is not perhaps without 
interest, of a kind, to realize that the most satisfying Hamlet of 
our day was the one farthest removed from the crude, popular 
original whom the poet accepted in externals, but endowed with a 
different soul—the soul of Shakespeare. There are two Hamlets, 
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beyond a doubt, bound up in the play—the old Hamlet of the 
Hystorie and the new Hamlet whose father was the poet. This, 
I think, appears even more clearly in a little ranning comparison 
between Edwin Booth as the modern Hamlet—Hamlet with all 
his sensitiveness, profundity and subtilized passion emphasized— 
and the earlier Hamlet, crude, frankly comic, essentially “pop- 
ular,” of whom Madame Bernhardt gives us more than a glimpse. 

Remembering that some of the most poignant passages of the 
scene with Ophelia (“To a nunnery, go,” for instance) used pop- 
ularly to be relished as comedy, it must be confessed that it seems 
more than likely that the Hamlet of Edwin Booth and of Mr. 
Forbes Robertson was a man undreamt of by Elizabethan audi- 
ences, with their relish for cruelty, and their readiness to accept 
a representation of insanity as “comic relief.” But, if Hamlet in 
action brings out strongly the pre-Shakespearean character, it is 
the reflective Hamlet who is the essential Shakespeare—overlay- 
ing the popular “situations” with a poetry and wit which have 
salted the antique story against oblivion. 

It is this Hamlet, he of soliloquies, Poet and Prince of Ques- 
tioners, whom Madame Bernhardt slights, probably much as he 
was slighted three centuries ago. Looking back, I feel that she 
struck the keynote of her performance in the first scene where 
Hamlet appears with the Court. There is something pert and 
theatrical in her mien and expression that does not allow us to 
take much to heart the jaunty gentleman’s little airs of melan- 
choly. Rather are we disposed to echo the king: “How is it 
that the clouds still hang on you?” In spite of his assurance, 
we Know he is wearing “but the trappings and the suits of woe.” 
“Beyond these voices,” I kept hearing the echo of that other, 
saying with a conviction that seems alien to living tongue: 

“These, indeed, seem, 
For they are actions that a man might play; 
But I have that within which passeth show.” 

Neither the little eloquent motion that went with the words, 
nor the proud, high carriage, as of one who walks apart without 
complaining, nor the unforgetable look out of tragic eyes—not 
any one of these things made people say (and feel) about Ed- 
win Booth: “Here is one who makes good the poet’s claim. Here 
we have not great words alone, but symbols of feeling and ex- 
perience to which this actor has‘ the key.” No facile use of 
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frowns and sighs and moody airs can convey the mortal heaviness 
that Booth put into the lines: 


“Oh, God! God! 
How weary, stale, flat and unprofitable 
Seem to me all the uses of this world!” 
In his recapitulation of the hasty marriage, he compelled you 
to take sides with him, just as surely as he made you a sharer in 
his presentiment of doom with, 


“It is not, nor it cannot come to, good,” 
and in the flickering out of his sudden energy in, 


“But break, my heart, for I must hold my tongue!” 


Very marked was the contrast between the hail-fellow-well-met 
reception of Horatio, Marcellus and Bernardo by Madame Bern- 
hardt, and Booth’s princely courtesy; dropping at Horatio’s 

“My lord, I came to see your father’s funeral,” 
into the undisguised pain and shrinking of, 

“TI pray thee, do not mock me, fellow student.” 


Madame Bernhardt took the story of the apparition with less 
surprise than Booth. He stood during the scene, alert, keen to 
his finger tips, to listen to so strange a story. Madame Bern- 
hardt sat and crossed her legs. I remember how quick and sharp 
Booth’s questions rang: 

“Armed, say you?”—“From top to toe?”—“What, look’d he frown- 
ingly or red?’’—‘‘And fixed his eyes upon you?” 
all going up in a staccato crescendo, and then falling in the deep, 
long breath with which he said, more to himself than to them: 


“I would I had been there.” 


When Horatio puts in officiously, “It would have much amazed 
you,” Booth’s “Very like, very like” was almost a moody rebuff 
to one who would intrude upon his thought. Quickly he returned 
to his keen questioning, and with a brief admonishment got rid 
of his old comrades, not more summarily than kindly. You saw 
plainly what a grip the story of the apparition took upon him 
from the first. He was profoundly moved; no philosopher here, 
but the son of a dear father who had been made the victim of foul 
play. It was not in this first moment of amazement and emotion 
that he questioned, Can such things be? Madame Bernhardt, on 
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the contrary, was more collected and critical here—more “mod- 
ern”—than in any part of the performance. Her questioning 
was meditative, with pauses between. She was more like a youth- 
ful Psychical Researcher, bent on employing scientific methods 
of investigation. 

And yet I think her scenes with the Ghost appealed to me 
more than anything she did; particularly the first, where Ham- 
let’s awe is shown to be modified, softened, by his great filial 
affection. It does, perhaps, take a French tongue to utter the 
word “father” with such an effect; but certainly, having seen a 
good many Hamlets, I never got so vivid an impression of the 
warm, personal relation between the buried Majesty of Denmark 
and his son as Madame Bernhardt gave me. The instantaneous 
flinging off of the cap upon catching sight. of the apparition was 
perhaps too light-heartedly done—it had almost the effect of 
“Hurrah!” and a cap in the air—but the instinct that prompted 
it atoned for the triviality of the execution. 

If, in “Angels and ministers of grace,” she missed the majes- 
ty and solemnity associated with the great adjuration, it is only 
fair to remember that she had not Shakespeare’s sounding lines 
te make her effect with. Still, as she stood with bared head and 
appealing, uplifted hands, the effect was so beautiful that it was 
something of a shock when, upon the speech, “I do not set my life 
at a pin’s fee,” Hamlet turned his back squarely upon the Ghost, 
end spoke directly to Horatio and Marcellus. Surely, at a mo- 
ment so absorbing, those words, nominally to his friends, are not 
meant to be an interruption to the tension, but an awed con- 
tinuation of it—a half-whispered thinking aloud, with fascinated 
eyes still held by the spectre. That Hamlet could for a moment 
turn his back upon it snapped the thread of feeling; showed that 
he did not take the apparition for a ghost who might fade into 
formless shadow at any moment. He advertised to us his entire 
confidence that, when he chose to turn round again, the spectre- 
king would be obligingly waiting there till he could secure his 
son’s attention. But if the ghostliness of the scene had somehow 
evaporated, one was made to feel the humanity of Hamlet’s 
exigency and the valid claim this much-loved father had upon 
his soul. 

Booth made a great effort by rousing himself out of his hushed 
and awed absorption into a sudden fierce energy at: 
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“Haste me to know’t, that I, with wings as swift 
As meditation or the thoughts of love, 
May sweep to my revenge—” 


with a great upward flight of the voice that made you think of 
an eagle cleaving black cloud masses before a storm. 

I ought, perhaps, to make the apologetic explanation, by the 
way, that, if I set down more of Booth in detail than of Madame 
Bernhardt, it is because, although I saw her yesterday, and that 
other Hamlet years ago, the old performance is vivid still from 
end to end, and the new one only here and there. 

Her heavy-handed discourtesy to Polonius has been hinted at; 
and, although she gets the laughs she plays for, the effect of the 
scene as a whole is blunted by the obviousness of Madame Bern- 
hardt’s contempt of the Chamberlain. The infusion into the en- 
counter of some natural civility heightens wonderfully the effect 
of Hamlet’s bitter wit, as some of us remember to have seen. 

She had a very fine moment at the end of this scene, where 
Polonius takes his leave: “You cannot, sir, take from me any- 
thing that I will more willingly part withal.” The “Except 
my life, except my life, except my life,” was so entirely beautiful 
that one forgot for the moment that this Hamlet could never 
have meant it. 

In the ensuing scene with Polonius, where the Chamberlain 
comes to announce the actors, Madame Bernhardt elaborates 
Shakespeare’s laconic “Buz-buz” into a prolonged piece of comic 
business, affecting to follow a fly about, which ultimately she pre- 
tends to catch, herself buzzing vigorously all through Polonius’s 
speech. The Chamberlain was made to appear in this an im- 
becile indeed; for, had he retained any of the shrewdness 
Shakespeare permits him in the earlier scenes, he would have 
sent straightway for doctors and strait-jackets, instead of con- 
tinuing his speech under such painful difficulties. 

Then, when the players are on and Hamlet tries to recall 
the lines about Pyrrhus, Shakespeare is thus improved upon; 

Polonius (encouragingly, when Hamlet pauses an instant)—“C’est 
ca!” 

Hamlet (very snubbily)—‘“Non, ce n’est pas ca!” 
snuffing out the old man with a comic emphasis; and the obedient 
laughter runs round the gallery. 

But, from the point of view of mere stage effect, Booth’s 
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earlier, ironic forbearance with Polonius met its reward when his 
patience at last was spent: 

Polonius—“This is too long.” 

Hamlet—“It shall to the barber’s, with your beard.” 

It is noteworthy that, just after this, Shakespeare evidently 
means Hamlet to suffer some little prick of compunction for this 
public contempt: “Follow that lord,” he directs, “and, look you, 
mock him not.” 

As might be expected, it is more in the great soliloquies than 
in other parts of the play that one misses the very words of 
Shakespeare. It would be idle to expect any actor to get the 
delicate aroma of irony out of, “Aye, there’s the rub,” when what 
he has to say is, “Voiid l’obstacle” ; just as before, when Polonius 
asked Hamlet, “What do you read, my lord?” instead of the brief- 
est and most damning of all criticisms ever uttered, he must say 
“Des mots, des mots, des mots.” Those little clogging particles 
have prevented the point from going home. 

The absence of the poetic vehicle, however, does not account 
for the ignoble cunning Madame Bernhardt puts into the line, 
“The play’s the thing.” One is accustomed to thinking this 
should be treated rather as a desperate clutching at an appear- 
ance of action; a fobbing off of revenge by seeming still to feed it 
-—with a lurking hope in the background that the play is the 
thing, not so much to catch the conscience of the King as to ease 
that of Hamlet, to show himself that the bloody deed he shrinks 
from is after all uncalled for. 

Booth’s Hamlet stumbled upon the device of the play. Out 
of stinging self-recrimination, lashing himself with scorn, he 
worked himself into a state of strong excitement, in which he 
pitched upon the first thing that came into his agitated mind as 
having the appearance of forwarding his mission of vengeance. 

Madame Bernhardt speaks the lines with an air of shrewd 
satisfaction ; she enters with zest into the office of detective. So 
far from the test being one to decide Hamlet’s justification as 
well as the King’s complicity, this Hamlet (whom even his enemy 
has called “most generous, and free from all contriving”) has 
set his heart upon entrapping the King. We see him self- 
possessed, foot on chair, forefinger raised in meditative self- 
admonition, shrewd brows knitted—more sly conspirator than 
storm-swept John-a-Dreams. 
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The French version retains the scene of King and Queen in- 
terrogating Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, where the Queen says: 
“Did he receive you well?” and Rosencrantz, answering for both, 
and forgetting that on this occasion Hamlet has cracked their 
heads together replies: “Most like a gentleman.” 

Naturally, in the scene with Ophelia, more than in any other, 
the sense that Hamlet was not a man interfered with the illusion. 
Booth made you feel the lover in the lines, very softly spoken 
and with a new note of exquisite tenderness: 


“The fair Ophelia! Nymph, in thy orisons 
Be all my sins remembered.” 


If my memory serves me aright, he was seized by suspicion of 
Polonius or some eavesdropper spying on them just before he 
replies to Ophelia’s offer to give back “the remembrances.” Ina 
flash, he was on his guard and had given the audience a key to 
his assumed hardness and bitter raillery: 
“No, not I; 
I never gave you aught.” 

He went on, talking really for the benefit of the listener be- 
hind the arras, piling up disappointment and perplexity for any 
one who had thought to spy upon him in a moment of unguarded 
tenderness. 

Booth made a magnificent piece of arraignment out of, “I am 
myself indifferent honest,” rising on the words “very proud, re- 
vengeful, ambitious”; and, his scorn gathering momentum, he 
poured out in a torrent, “With more offences at my beck than I 
have thoughts to put them in, imagination to give them shape, 
or time to act them in.” A little breathless pause, and the con- 
temptuous question: “What should such fellows as I do crawling 
between heaven and earth?” It occurs to me to wonder if there 
has ever been any one who could give us the height of the heavens 
above the earth, as he did here, without even raising that glorious 
voice of his. Did any one, before or since, ever make meanness 
the reptile that he showed it, with his slight, dragging emphasis 
on “crawling” ? 

I could not see that Madame Bernhardt suspected the pres- 
ence of Polonius till the question, “Where’s your father?” She 
ends the scene (after a singular effect got out of hissing at 
Ophelia) with, “To a nunnery, go!” thereby cutting Ophelia and 
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the audience out of the beautiful, “O, what a noble mind is here 
o’erthrown,” ete. 

In giving advice to the players, the French Hamlet is not so 
much the fastidious and enlightened Prince, putting the players 
on their mettle by showing them he knows good art when he 
sees it—Madame Bernhardt is not so much that, as a precocious 
young gentleman, who fancies himself as an actor, and thoroughly 
enjoys laying down the law to plodding “professionals.” 

His relish of his own oratory could not be more plainly 
marked than she does it, in that little burst of laughter as she 
frisks off the platform. But what could be further from Ham- 
let’s real mood than this whole-hearted pleasantry at a moment 
full for Hamlet of such foreboding? 

Booth’s assumption of self-possession, so that the King should 
suspect nothing before the test was applied, was felt to be the 
mere necesSary cloak for his smouldering passion. This view 
seems to be indicated in the text, where Shakespeare shows Ham- 
let unable to await the culmination of his own elaborately laid 
plot, but on a wave of excitement (as he sees the king flinch) 
exclaiming, “The murderer gets the love of Gonzago’s wife!” 

Here Madame Bernhardt’s Hamlet, with something a little 
reminiscent of an urchin swarming over an orchard wall, crawls 
up the throne, till his eyes, not sombre and horror-stricken, but 
keen and glittering, are on a level with the King’s. When he 
has surprised the guilty terror there, this Hamlet actually bursts 
out into peal on peal of laughter. His clever trick has suc- 
ceeded, his Schadenfreude overflows. 

By all the gods, no! Hamlet’s blackest fears have been justi- 
fied. His last excuse for doubting and delaying has been 
wrenched out of his grasp. The scene closes not on Hamlet’s 
victory, but rather on his defeat; and he meets it, one would 
think from the text, with a feverish and mocking courage. 

I remember, I never used to hear distinctly Ophelia’s “The 
King rises,” for Hamlet had risen, and, on the flood of his strong 
passion, the whole company, with smothered cries and frightened 
faces, was lifted up, swayed helplessly to and fro, and dashed 
against the rocks of fear. Booth’s stage-management made more 
of the shipwreck of the King. Hamlet had evidently not been 
alone in his suspicions of foul play. The scene ended in a 
tumult, the Court scattered, the King flying, the darkness rent 
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with fitful torchlight and confused cries, and as these died in 
the distance, Hamlet’s voice was over all crying in an ecstasy of 
tragic bitterness: 

“For some must watch, while some must sleep; 

Thus runs the world away!” 

Madame Bernhardt’s scene with the recorders was especially 
full of interesting and skilful touches. Booth used at this point 
—it is a small detail—at the climax of his indignation, to snap 
the pipe across his knee and throw the pieces from him. Madame 
Bernhardt keeps hers to make excellent business with. 

Booth’s Hamlet wore a miniature of his father hung round 
his neck. In the closet scene, the French performance shows 
the full length portraits of the two kings. The one of Hamlet’s 
father is painted on gauze, and the apparition is made to appear 
within the frame by a sudden flood of strong light revealing, 
behind the painted gauze, the brilliantly illuminated figure of 
the actor who does the Ghost. 

After flying to see if she could intercept the apparition as it 
stole away “out at the portal,” Madame Bernhardt got a curious 
and touching effect by running back to the now dull and unil- 
luminated picture, appealing dumbly for another sign, and pass- 
ing pathetic fluttering hands over the unresponsive surface, grop- 
ing piteously like a child in the dark. 

Her original business with the dead Polonius, although meant 
to be in obedience to Shakespeare’s direction, is now wisely omit- 
ted. One wished, however, that she had followed the old stage 
direction in dealing with the skull in the grave-yard, especially 
after seeing that she was as little sensitive about it as the grave- 
digger, and apparently as ready to see an old friend come down 
in the world, “knocked about the sconce with a dirty shovel.” 
This skull, too, which had “lain in the earth three and twenty 
years,” instead of being brown, discolored, was of a staring and 
indecent whiteness, as of bone boiled and bleached. It was not 
pleasant to see the grinning object handled so callously. Some of 
the dramatic effect, too, went by the board in this; for what’s the 
use of bringing in the ironic emblem of mortality if it is treated 
as lightly as a lap-dog? Indeed, I feel sure that Madame Bern- 
hardt treats her lap-dog more considerately, for it would be 
strange if she made gestures with it as unconcernedly as she does 
with the skull. If my eyes did not deceive me, she tapped the 
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grinning teeth with her finger; and she certainly is far from 
objecting as genuinely to the odor of mortality as Shakespeare 
makes Hamlet when he asks if Alexander “looked o’ this fashion 
i’ the earth, and smelt so? Pah!” Here the actor is expressly 
directed to “put down the skull,” but Madame Bernhardt could 
not only endure to hold it without “Pah!” she seemed to forget 
what it was she had in those eloquent hands of hers, as she 
emphasized feelingly the lines on imperious Cesar by gesticu- 
lating with the skull of a former acquaintance. 

It would be a work of supererogation at this time of day to 
dwell upon the magnetism, the untranslatable fascination that 
Madame Bernhardt exercises over her public, in whatever part 
she chooses to appear. But, granting the artistic handicap in 
this particular undertaking—namely, that Hamlet here is a 
woman and has not Shakespeare to speak—it is interesting to see 
what special aptitudes the great Frenchwoman brought to her 
task. Among the most notable of these is her wonderful mastery 
of sheer poise; that power she has of standing stock still for an 
indefinite length of time with perfect ease and grace, never shift- 
ing her ground, and equally never ceasing for a moment to be 
dramatic. It was when she stood so, her feet firmly planted, 
making only occasional use of sparing, clean-cut gesture, that she 
came nearest, I should say, to the effect that the artist in her 
wanted to produce. Here, again and again, one recognized her 
faculty of keen observation and paid tribute to the accomplished 
technique that translated her knowledge into action at times so 
vivid and yet sober. But there will be those, even among Madame 
Bernhardt’s warm admirers, who will feel that, in this version of 
Hamlet, the great tragedy has been drained of its dignity, as well 
as robbed of its mysterious charm. It is as if, upon some moon- 
lit, spectral scene, the noonday sun burst suddenly, routing the 
shadow legions, showing alluring alleys to be only sheep paths, 
and infinite distances to be barred and bounded by the common 
things of day. 
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BY SIR A. C. LYALL, K. C. B., G. C. I. E.. MEMBER OF COUNCIL OF THE 
SECRETARY OF STATE FOR INDIA. 


In orDER to bring out clearly the point of view from which I 
shall approach this subject, I must begin by a few preliminary 
observations. We know that Christianity, the highest and purest 
Faith in the world, has always been essentially a militant and mis- 
sionary religion, pressing onward unceasingly to extend its doc- 
trines and to make fresh proselytes. We know, also, that in the 
seventh century of our era another Faith arose, even more in- 
tensely militant, more fiercely intent upon propagation than 
Christianity—the Faith of Mohammed or Islam. By this rival 
Faith Christianity was fiercely attacked, and was eventually driven 
out of Asia and Northern Africa, leaving only a few obscure sects, 
like the Armenians and Nestorians, surviving in countries which 
had once been almost wholly Christian. All the western region of 
Asia was easily overrun and converted by the Mohammedans; but 
eastward of Persia the spread of their religion ceased to coincide 
with the spread of their dominion; they could conquer India, yet 
they could only convert it very partially. In peace and war, they 
are always proselytising; nevertheless, Islam makes little or no 
material progress throughout Eastern Asia. A vast majority of 
the population inhabiting that side of the continent adhere to 
older beliefs, which differ profoundly from the creed of Islam. 

The dividing line, the religious frontier between East and West 
Asia, runs, therefore, through India; for the two great religions 
of the East, Brahmanism and Buddhism, are both of Indian 
origin ; and it may be broadly affirmed that, while all the dominant 
religions of the world are derived from Asia, the whole eastern 
side of that continent, including Japan, has been profoundly and 
permanently affected by the teaching and traditions of an Indian 
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ascetic, Sakya Muni, the Buddha. Yet, although Brahmanism 
has exercised a vast influence over the beliefs and worships of Asia 
during many centuries, and still numbers, at the lowest calcula- 
tion, more than two hundred million votaries, it is not a Faith 
that can itself be traced back to an epoch or a founder; nor can 
any concise narrative be here attempted of its course, its changes, 
or general development. The utterances of certain semi-divine 
sages, the philosophic systems of some great thinkers and commen- 
tators, have authoritatively shaped the leading conceptions upon 
which the religion now rests; we know, also, that different ideas 
and rituals have been dominant at different periods, that there 
have been degradations and revivals, and that the doctrines and 
practices of North India have varied, and still vary, from those of 
the South. But here it is impossible to attempt more than a 
sketch in outline of the general characteristics of Brahmanism. 
In the first place, it is neither militant nor aggressively mis- 
sionary: it does not openly attempt to make proselytes, in the 
sense of persuading them or compelling them to come in. Sec. 
ondly, it is not historic; it has sacred books, but no sacred history. 
And, thirdly, it has never been defined by formal creeds, nor has it 
ever accepted a single personal Deity. The general character of In- 
dian religion is that it is unlimited and comprehensive, up to the 
point of confusion ; it is a boundless sea of divine beliefs and prac- 
tices; it encourages the worship of innumerable gods by an in- 
finite variety of rites; it permits every doctrine to be taught, every 
kind of mystery to be imagined, any sort of theory to be held as 
to the inner nature and visible operation of the divine power. 
Now, at first sight, this is not unlike the old polytheism of 
Greece, Rome, and the pre-Christian world generally, with its 
multitude of divinities and multifarious ceremonials. There are 
passages in Augustine’s “Civitas Dei,” describing the worship of 
the unconverted folk among whom he lived, the deification of 
every natural object and even of physical functions, that might 
have been written yesterday by a Christian bishop in India. But 
then, one might ask, why was not all this paganism swept out 
from among such an intellectual people as the Indians, as it was 
eut of the western countries, by some superior and more highly 
organized Faith? Undoubtedly, the permanent conditions and 
the course of events which contrive to stamp a particular form of 
religion upon any great people are complex and manifold; but 
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into an analysis of these elements I cannot go. It is sufficient 
for my present purpose to point out that the two sheet-anchors of 
Brahmanism are the institution of Caste, and the Sacred Books, 
both of which were unknown to European paganism. The effect 
of Caste is to give all Hindu society a religious basis; and the 
Sacred Books provide Brahmanism with a theology, that is, with 
a science or philosophy of religion. I believe I may say that the 
old polytheism of the Roman Empire had neither of these two 
things. According to Greek ideas, the business of framing laws 
for all departments of human life, of laying down rules of con- 
duct, belonged to Politics; while the philosophers of Greece and 
Rome were rationalists and teachers of morals, they seem to have 
regarded the popular superstitions with good-natured contempt. 
They conformed to public worship that they might avoid odium 
and accusations of impiety, but they gave it no help or counte- 
nance; and in philosophic discussions they treated the ordinary 
polytheism as unworthy the notice of serious men. They never, 
or very rarely, gave an inner meaning to myths and fables, or 
read the minds of the people through their fanciful beliefs. 

But the Indian philosophy does not ignore or hold aloof from 
the religion of the masses; it underlies, supports, and interprets 
their polytheism. This may be accounted the keystone of the 
fabric of Brahmanism, which accepts and even encourages the 
rudest forms of idolatry, explaining everything by giving it a 
higher meaning. It treats all the worships as outward, visible 
signs of some spiritual truth, and is ready to show how each par- 
ticular image or rite is the symbol of some aspect of universal di- 
vinity. The Hindus, like the pagans of antiquity, adore natural 
objects and forces—a mountain, a river, or an animal. The Brah- 
man holds all Nature to be the vesture or cloak of indwelling, di- 
vine energy, which inspires everything that produces awe or passes 
man’s understanding. Again, it is very common in India, as it 
was in Greece and Rome, to deify extraordinary men, and the 
Brahman does not tell his disciples that this is absurd ; he agrees 
that such persons must have been special embodiments of all-per- 
vading divine power. In short, he accepts every variety of cult 
and objective worships as symbolical ; it is merely the expression or 
emblem, suited to the common intelligence, of mysterious truths 
known to the philosophic theologian. In this manner, the gross 
idolatry of the people is defended, and connected with the loftier 
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ideas. It is maintained that God is a Pure Spirit, but to make 
Him wholly impersonal is to place Him beyond the reach of ordi- 
nary human interest and imagination; so it is well for the less 
advanced minds to be encouraged by forms and signs of His pres- 
ence. All worship, it is said, is expressed through the senses 
symbolically. A temple or church is a visible mark of our belief 
that the divinity abides among us; an image is the mystical token 
of the indwelling spirit; while prayer and sacrifice are the pre- 
paratory training toward more intelligent devotion. What we can 
conceive in our minds we may well picture to our eyes: and, by 
this method, the innumerable shapes and sacred places of Hindu 
polytheism are consecrated and adopted into the higher theology. 
It is on this principle that all the innumerable signs and carved 
images of divinity are accounted for among the upper classes. 
Each form, and every detail of that form, they say, is the outer 
clothing of some idea or impression ; pictures and sculpture repre- 
sent some mode of the divine presence: although the high doctrine 
is that knowledge, not worship or ritual, is the true way that 
epens the door to the soul’s complete emancipation. , 

Above and beyond the miscellaneous crowd of things and per- 
sons, living or inanimate, unseen or embodied, that are worshipped 
as possessed by divine power, we have the great deities of Brah- 
manism, from whom all this divine power proceeds, and in whom 
the principal energies and the fundamental laws of nature are 
personified. Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva are the realistic abstrac- 
tions of the understanding from objects of sense. They denote 
Creation, Preservation, and Destruction, the constant succession 
of birth and death throughout all existence, the process of de- 
stroying to produce, and of producing to destroy. Here we per- 
ceive that, as soon as we pass upward through the disorderly mass 
of ordinary paganism, we come upon polytheism backed by philos- 
ophy; we may scatter the irregular levies, and are confronted 
by the outworks of disciplined theology. The great Brahmanic 
Trinity are adored with various rites and sacrifices; they have in- 
numerable temples, images, and personified attributes. Yet to 
all the more intellectual worshippers, Vishnu and Siva represent 
the course and constitution of Nature. And, if you inquire fur- 
ther about these things, you will learn that all phenomenal exist- 
ence is a kind of illusion, to be gradually dissipated by the acqui- 
sition of knowledge; for the reality becomes intelligible only to 
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those whose souls have been strengthened and clarified by long 
meditation, by ascetic exercises, by casting out all worldly thoughts 
and desires. To the eye of inner illumination, those who know 
God only by delusive appearances see no more than the shadow of 
divinity. And, conversely, to the empirical or naturalistic mind 
the whole religion is intelligible as a kind of reflection or mystical 
transformation of human experience, the vast shadow of the earth 
projected upon the sky. 

But all Hindus worship directly the high gods of Brahman- 
ism. Brahma, having accomplished once for all his work of cre- 
ation, has retired into the background of the popular Pantheon; 
he has very few temples or images; Vishnu and Siva divide the al- 
legiance of devout and orthodox people. It is impossible here to 
give the diverse names or emblems under which they are wor- 
shipped; yet some mention must be made of the Sakhtis—that 
is, of the divine forces of preservation and destruction, especially 
the female principle of productiveness, as personified by goddesses, 
the mates or consorts of Vishnu and Siva. The worship of 
women plays a material part in all polytheistic systems; and the 
grosser forms have been caught up and transmuted into loftier 
conceptions of divine maternity. In Brahmanism, the lower rites 
are unclean and disreputable, though they become purified in the 
higher regions of ideas; and a curious likeness may be observed 
between the consorts of the great Hindu divinities and the emana- 
tions, or abstract personalities, of the Gnostic systems that pre- 
vailed in the first ages of Christianity. These emanations were 
arranged in pairs of male and female; and, indeed, it is obvious 
that human speculation can only attach form or function to divin- 
ity by drawing upon terrestrial analogies. 

Thus, Vishnu and Siva, with their consorts, are the pinnacles 
of the visible Brahmanic edifice ; they are different manifestations 
of the Supreme Being; they represent among educated men sepa- 
rate systems of worship, which, again, are founded on separate 
schools or opinions regarding the relations between God and man, 
and the proper ways and means of attaining to spiritual emanci- 
pation. For, the whole purpose of the higher Brahmanism is to 
find and show the path which leads upward, from the simple un- 
varnished popular superstitions to the true and pure knowledge 
of the Supreme Being, by laying out a connection between the 
upper and lower aspects of religion. One of the cardinal points 
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upon which the two systems differ is in regard to what are called 
the Avatars—the bodily appearance of the Deity upon earth. 

Vishnu, according to those who belong to Vaishnava tradition, 
has several times descended upon earth, and has appeared in va- 
rious forms. From the high spiritual point of view, this tradition 
may be interpreted as a devout belief which helps worshippers to 
realize, so to speak, the relations between divinity and humanity, 
which brings the Supreme Being within our limited powers of 
conception, establishes a bond of sympathy, and allows us to ad- 
dress to Him prayers and offerings. In fact, the dogma of Ava- 
tars is symbolical of the spiritual link and intercourse between 
God and man; it sanctions and gives meaning to a widespread 
popular tradition, that divinities sometimes come down and 
mingle with mortals and their affairs. 

Siva, on the other hand, is never represented by an image, al- 
ways by an emblem of his powers, destructive or regenerative. 
He has no Avatars; and the high theologians of this school refuse 
to admit that the Deity assumes visible embodiment. They argue 
that, by assuming a man’s body, He would become subject to the 
laws of mortality, to changes, imperfections, human passions, and 
the like, to birth and death—and this they hold to be impossible, 
and inconsistent with the divine nature. The Avatar, they say, is 
an illusion. They permit and encourage all the rites and wor- 
ships of the people as making generally for devotion; but they 
maintain that the only true spiritual path to salvation, for the 
superior intelligences, is by ascetic practices, by meditation, by 
separation from all worldly thoughts and cares; so that the soul 
gradually obtains true communion with the Supreme Being, and 
becomes at last absorbed, like a drop into the ocean, into light and 
rest. The metaphor sometimes employed is that the soul is like 
the flickering lamp, tossed by the winds and darkness, which loses 
itself completely in bright, noon-day sunshine, and remains still 
and quiet. To this doctrine, the reply of the Vishnu worshipper 
(I am quoting from a writer in a contemporary Hindu magazine 
—the Dawn) is that it is too high for the people. Worship and 
prayer can only be addressed by ordinary folk to a personified 
Deity. The spiritual Brahma may be realized by intense thought 
and constant discipline of the mind, so that Spirit can commune 
with Spirit; but only the ascetic who has arrived at the loftiest 
stage of devotional contemplation can reach this height. In the 
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meantime, what is to be prescribed for the untrained, inferior 
souls? Man’s spiritual cravings are as strong and as natural as 
his physical wants. What, then, should be his spiritual food? 
He should take shelter under something, to inspire him with hope, 
liberate him from fear, and qualify him to be grateful and loving 
so that he may be loved in return. A theology which does not at- 
tempt to be popular can never be generally useful; and so it is 
necessary to accept and believe in ways of approaching the Deity 
that can be used and understood by the people. Yet, each of 
these two schools only professes to show a different path to the 
same goal of the soul’s liberation, and its absorption into Pure In- 
telligence; for the Hindu mind cannot accept, as an ultimate no- 
tion, a personal Deity caught in the meshes of time, space and 
causality. It must follow until He is placed somewhere beyond 
all phenomenal relations ; although the problem of reconciling the 
conditional with the unconditional remains insoluble. This, I re- 
peat, is the high philosophical religion at the back of the rough, 
outward, popular worship of all kinds of animals, stocks and 
stones, natural forces, deified men, local gods, and so on. I do 
not think that the common paganism of Europe in the old times 
had anything like this behind it, any more than the wild super- 
stitions of uncivilized races have in other parts of the world at this 
day. And, certainly, the Indian religions have one great advan- 
tage unknown, I think, to the ancient polytheisms—they have 
their Sacred Books. 

This, then, is the philosophic religion at the back of the popu- 
lar worship, to which it gives an explanation and a final purpose. 
For Brahmanism holds out to all men, as its scheme of salvation, 
the hope of escape from the pain and weariness of sensitive exist- 
ence in any shape or stage. If a Hindu be asked what is the 
object and ultimate good that he is striving to reach through re- 
ligious rites and devotional exercises, he will answer “Liberation.” 
Whether he be peasant or pundit, his reply will be the same; he 
must free his soul, the divine particle, from the bondage of the 
senses, from the pressure of encompassing phenomena, and so 
gradually become united -with spiritual infinity. To attain this 
union, it must pass through very many bodies or forms of life; 
and whether the passage be short or long, easy or arduous, depends 
upon a man’s deeds, whether they be good or ill, pleasing or dis- 
pleasing to the high gods. Belief in the transmigration of souls 
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is common among all primitive races, having probably been 
stamped on the imagination of mankind by the constant alterna- 
tion of death and life in the natural order of things animate. 
With the Hindus, it has become, universally, the shape into which 
they have cast the instinctive clinging to some future existence 
which belongs to all humanity; they are convinced that each birth 
is a waking out of sleep and a forgetting; and to the conception of 
a long journey, with many stages, they have added the good or 
moral purpose of purification and final changelessness. The inner 
self, that which speaks, is but a particle of the divine essence, 
which passes like a drop of water through cloud and river into the 
ocean. When we realize this to be the effective creed of Brahman- 
ism, we can understand how such a system, with its long, 
laborious way to salvation, its antipathy to action, its preference 
of grace to works, and its conception of Divinity as something im- 
personal, remote, and everywhere diffused, stands totally apart 
from the energetic, unwavering religions of the West, from firm 
reliance on a personal God, the Judge and Moral Governor of 
mankind, to Whom all must give immediate account after 
death. 

In regard to the Sacred Books, they contain, partly, the say- 
ings, precepts, and mystic utterances of the ancient sages; partly, 
prayers and psalms; and, partly, abstruse speculations on the di- 
vine nature, with scholastic dissertations and commentaries. The 
modern students and teachers of the various schools or sects of 
Brahmanism treat these books as authoritative, and are constantly 
discussing, expounding, or adapting them to the ideas and cir- 
cumstances of a people that is becoming profoundly affected 
by European modes of thought. One thing must be noticed 
in these Books, that they are not historical: they give no 
account of the rise or spreading of the religion, they do not 
trace it back to a founder, as in Christianity, Mohammedan- 
ism, or even Buddhism. The Hindu would say, in the words of 
an early Christian Father, that the objects of religious knowledge 
are not historical, that such things in their essence can only be 
comprehended intellectually, or through divine inspiration. And 
the fact that Brahmanism has no authentic and universally ac- 
cepted sacred narrative, that it is not concentrated round the life 
and acts of a personal founder is, I think, one reason why it has 
remained diffuse, incoherent, without a central figure or dominant 
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plan. On the other hand, this very want, so to speak, of dogmatie 
backbone has left the religion elastic and tolerant, has enabled its 
teachers to assimilate and adapt the lower forms of worship, in- 
stead of endeavoring to destroy them. 

Perhaps I may now have succeeded in showing where lies the 
true strength and backing of Indian polytheism, which looks at 
first sight so irrational, grotesque, and superficial. It is upheld 
and interpreted by the Brahmans, who hold the stewardship of the 
mysteries ; so that, as the worshipper advances in intelligence and 
culture, he may find explanations which satisfy him, and inner 
meanings to account for outward forms. Although the Brah- 
manic religion is not militant, does not make war upon rivals, nor 
openly go about to make proselytes, yet it is always ready to in- 
struct and admit the ignorant folk into its outer courts; and thus 
it gradually draws in the wilder races of India, who live in the 
woods and hills of the central region, or on the skirts of the moun- 
tains. It comprehends and absorbs miscellaneous beliefs and 
worships, treating all divinities as manifestations of universal 
power, discovering germs of truth in the lowest layers of super- 
stition, and treating the way of ascent to higher notions as a kind 
of ladder, leading by steps from the bottom to the top. 

“What is the meaning of Toleration in the Vedic sense of the word? 
Not that which makes all souls equal, all castes equal, and creates a 
confusion worse confounded, defeating the Providential design. The 
Sacred Teaching should be adapted to the souls in the order of their 
merit, but not that all souls, ripe or unripe, rude or unrude, barbarous 
or civilized should be adapted at once to the Sacred Teaching. 
The right meaning of Toleration is—allowing each soul to stand on its 
own rung, and bidding it see below and see above, and understand that 
it has got over so many rungs, and that there are so many rungs to be 
got over still. The ladder is tremendously high. But if you should 
ill-advise that soul that its rung is false, and that your own rung, say 
several steps above the former, is true, and that it should get at once 
to your rung, is it possible or conceivable to jump over at once several 
intermediate rungs? In perfect concordance with the multifarious 
merits of the myriads of coexistent souls, the Perfect Lord has fixed 
the corresponding number of stages of religion.” 


In this extract from the writing of an educated Hindu of the 
present day, we have the working principle of Brahmanism, and 
its attitude toward the people at large, very fairly expounded. 
Nevertheless, we have always to remember that, while the religion 
is tolerant, philosophical, and nen-militant, yet, if Brahmanism 
were attacked by persecution, political pressure, or by some dis: 
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tinctly aggressive heresy within its own dominion, it would make 
an obstinate and dangerous resistance ; and that any offensive dis- 
regard of caste rules or social prejudices might provoke a violent 
insurrection. But this is merely to say that a pacific religion may 
be formidable in self-defense. 

The secret of Brahmanism, therefore, is to make abstract re- 
ligious conceptions popular by means of symbols, pictures, and 
images ; and conversely to recognize the rude idolatry and nature- 
worship of the peasantry as being in some way the ignorant ador- 
ation of the greater gods. At the bottom of the religious scale, 
this worship is addressed to hills, rivers, or animals, to the thing 
or creature itself. Next follows the process of personifying the 
mountain or the flood, the tiger or the boar; they are the embodi- 
ment of deities who wield power, usually malignant; and it is 
gradually revealed that some profound theologic doctrine may be 
symbolically expressed by the same figures. On the slopes of the 
Himalayas, where Buddhism and Brahmanism are intermixed, 
they worship certain mighty female deities called the Divine 
Mothers, who are types or incarnations of powerful energies that 
can harm or help mankind. One of the most famous of these 
deities is figured to the people as the Diamond Sav, whose image 
may be seen at Benares, and who is also understood to be incor- 
porate as the Abbess of a Buddhist nunnery in Tibet. Now, the 
Buddhist symbol of Ignorance, which is the efficient cause of all 
Illusion, is a pig; while, on the other hand, the wild boar, like 
other fierce and destructive animals, is worshipped by primitive 
folk in the hills and forests. A most capable observer, Sir John 
Edgar, believes—and I quite agree with him—that this aboriginal 
boar-worship has become identified with the philosophical type of 
ignorance and illusion; so that here we have at one end of the 
ladder of religious evolution a mysterious dogma, and at the other 
end a wild beast. We have the same example in central India, 
where the boar has become one of the twelve great incarnations of 
Vishnu, and I may quote an account of the transforming process, 
as it was described, thirty years ago, by a missionary who wrote 
the best handbook of popular Hinduism that is known to me: 

“To the south-east of Ajmere is a district inhabited by a tribe 
called the Minas. An incident in the history of one of their progenitors, 
according to their present tradition, has led them to look on the boar 


as a sacred animal, though this may be a relic of boar worship. When 
the Mohammedans came to India, the Minas seem to have confounded 
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the Mohammedan horror of the boar as an unclean animal with their 
own regard for it as a sacred animal, and to have been induced, in 
some degree, to conform to their faith. In fact they were half con- 
verted to Islam. Their old idol, however, they still worshipped, but 
gave it the Mohammedan name of Father Adam. Subsequently, the 
Saiva Brahmans got hold of them. They did not persuade them to 
give up the worship of Father Adam or of the boar, but simply to 
allow that Father Adam was a name of Siva, and to worship the cow 
as well as the boar. Temples were erected in their principal villages 
and stones placed in them bearing representations of Siva as Father 
Adam, of a cow and a boar, and inscriptions to the effect that the Mo- 
hammedans respected the boar and the Hindus the cow, but the true 
followers of Father Adam respected both; and if they should neglect 
the worship of any one of the three, the worship of the other two would 
not benefit them. There are several Saiva temples in the district in 
which I heard the Brahmans invoke Mahadeva, and the Minas Father 
Adam.” 


The truth is that the method of reconciling all these religions 
with a double face, with an outer form and an inward meaning, is 
Mysticism. The Mystic is one who is illuminated by the light of 
real knowledge, who discerns the veiled divinity or the secret doc- 
irine behind symbols, who perceives the unity of spiritual truth 
under many forms; and whose business it is gradually to lift the 
curtain to those who are fitted to understand, while he allows the 
stage-play to go on in front for the benefit of the crowd. This is, 
I think, the secret of the true Asiatic religion, and to a great de- 
gree the source of its strength and power of resistance. Of course, 
Mysticism has existed in all religions, and has everywhere had its 
dangers ; everywhere, it has led to Pantheism, or the identification 
of God with Nature, and even to the self-deification of the Mystic 
himself—he fancies that he is himself divine and confuses him- 
self with God. But, in the West, this dissolving power of Mysti- 
cism, which reduces all positive, outward religious beliefs and wor- 
ship to symbolism, and regards the historical facts of religion as 
mere shadows and signs of mysterious truths, has been vigorously 
resisted both by Christian churches and by Islam. Instead of ex- 
plaining the lower worships, they have trampled out and destroyed 
them; they have insisted on the unequivocal acceptance of the 
facts of sacred history as essential to salvation ; and, undoubtedly, 
this has been one main reason why the militant Faiths have con- 
quered and kept a permanent dominion. 

But, in Eastern Asia, the two different faces of religion (I 
may call them the mythical and the mysterious) have remained 
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and have worked together—the outer worship for the people who 
must have their innumerable deities, their images, and their 
miraculous legends; the inner teaching that explains all these 
things as symbolical, as signs and shadows of divine truths. You 
will understand that Hinduism and Buddhism have never set out 
formal creeds, containing articles of faith which a man must ac- 
cept at his peril; they have not turned dogmatic propositions, 
such as those contained in the Athanasian Creed, into ecclesias- 
tical laws, so that a heretic who disputed them might, as in the 
Middle Ages, be punished as a pernicious law-breaker. All these 
masterful methods of enforcing unity of belief, which gave the 
Roman Church such power in the Middle Ages, and which caused 
religious wars and jong persecutions, are unknown to the tolerant 
and somewhat indifferent religions of Eastern Asia. The people 
could always worship as they liked ; and the priests, or stewards of 
divine mysteries, did not attempt to persecute, because they treated 
all outward forms and rites as of little importance, the one thing 
really essential being the inner truth which lay behind. 
Nevertheless, I repeat that to my mind the strength, for re- 
sistance against outward attack, of these Eastern religions lies in 
the fact that the polytheism is backed by the philosophy; the 
ruder worships are supported by intellectual explanations, and 
the two forms are closely allied; indeed, they blend and run 
into each other. But I do not pretend that this kind of un- 
derstanding between simple worships and subtle interpretations 
is unknown elsewhere. On the contrary, the gradual elevation 
and refining of ritual and doctrine has always gone on, is still 
going on, in all societies that have a studious and intellectual 
priesthood. You find it in the Roman Catholic church, which has 
a scientific theology for the elect, and manuals of simple devotion, 
full of miracles and saintly legends, for the masses. But, while it 
is the business of theology to provide a reasonable ground for 
implicit faith, no Christian church openly allows tampering with 
the plain statements of historic fact contained in Revealed Scrip- 
ture, or permits articles of faith to be treated as anything but 
positive truths. Hinduism has neither one authorized revelation, 
nor a Church to guarantee and uphold it. Yet, in one way, the 
very looseness of its formation is an advantage, because it can as- 
similate and find room for almost any religious conception, treat- 
ing everything as a fresh manifestation of the all-pervading divine 
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spirit. And Science troubles the Eastern Mystic no more than a 
fresh religion; for Science may be understood as merely a sym- 
bolical language, shadowing forth the truths of divinity. One 
may even treat the Asiatic process of assimilating and melting 
down all religious ideas as belonging to the general intellectual 
tendency to accept the continuous growth and elevation by slow 
change of all forms and feelings, and the gradual development of 
higher and wider truths contained in primitive beliefs. 

As the Brahmans would put it, their religion has two forms: 
the interior, which is invariable; the exterior, which may be con- 
stantly modified and adapted to circumstances. The interior 
truths, the divine secrets, the real way of salvation, are known 
only to a few; the great majority of men, being timid and 
ignorant, are concerned mainly in propitiating the powerful and 
malignant influences by which they fancy themselves to be sur- 
rounded. As knowledge increases, as man succeeds in subduing 
and controlling the forces of nature, he overcomes or despises the 
troubles of this transitory life, he attains spiritual independence, 
and rises into a higher sphere of religion and morality. My 
suggestion is that a religion of this sort, which has its outworks 
in paganism, and its citadel in Pantheism, has always had great 
power of resistance and endurance, for the very reason that it can 
change and accommodate itself to social or intellectual conditions. 
How it will maintain itself in front of the rapid influx of Euro- 
pean education and material civilization is another and much 
more difficult question. In India and in Japan, and to a certain 
degree wherever European influences have spread in Eastern 
Asia, they are changing the whole atmosphere in which fantastic 
superstitions, and metaphysical speculations, grow and flourish; 
they are introducing orderly government and pacific leisure, 
scientific methods of inquiry and critical reasoning. Yet, after 
all, the influence of Europe is mostly industrial and political; we 
are reorganizing the old-fashioned Asiatic governments and de- 
veloping commerce and the sources of wealth. I hope that the 
morality, public and private, of the countries that are falling 
within the sphere of European influence will be improved. I am 
not sure what effect may be produced upon the profound spirit- 
ualism of Eastern Asia. 

And this brings us to the weak side of a religion, which, 
though intensely spiritualistic, is founded on somewhat vague 
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philosophy, and embraces schools of thought, accepts different 
theories as to the divine nature. It has no dogmatic rulings upon 
such questions as are settled by Christian and Mohammedan 
creeds ; and since it has no ecclesiastical laws, it requires no man’s 
implicit obedience to its teachings I do not say that Hinduism 
contains nothing more than philosophic speculations and devo~- 
tional rhapsodies. In the ascetic desire to be rid of the flesh, to 
extinguish worldly thought, and, above all, in the longing to 
escape illusion, change and all the ills of earthly existence, there 
is a dominant strain of morality; and the great doctrine of trans- 
migration of souls may well operate as insisting on the penalties 
oi sin and the way of ascending to salvation by purity of conduct. 
Yet Hinduism, and even Buddhism, has never succeeded in so 
limiting and clearly stating certain rules of faith and morals as 
to lay down and impress them upon the people at large, for their 
practical guidance in life. They have nothing, for instance, like 
eur Ten Commandments or the Lord’s Prayer, which order our 
lives and direct our consciences. 

It would be presumptuous to attempt any kind of prediction 
as to the religious future of India, what will be the nature and 
direction of the changes that must follow altered circumstances 
and larger experiences. The antique polytheism will probably 
disappear, though slowly, before wider and more precise concep- 
tions and before a higher standard of rational morality. Long 
ago, indeed, the Hindu philosophy struck out one line of thought 
that undermines all anthropomorphic conceptions of divinity— 
that ultimate Being must be out of relation with the phenomenal 
world, except, possibly, by an unconscious projection of creative 
energy. But metaphysical ideas, though they are the central 
stronghold of all religious systems, have little or no influence upon 
ihe multitude; and the more practical question is, what effect will 
be wrought upon educated Hindus by the teachings of physical 
science. The supremely dominant principle of modern times is 
that the world is in a course of continual evolution, that life from 
the protoplasm is but a phase of immemorable existence, and that 
the death of individuals is merely the natural process whereby all 
material forms are thrown into the crucible for reproduction in 
fresh diversity. But this principle has already been recognized 
by Indian thinkers, with the vital difference that to them the 
whole order of nature was spiritual, it was stated in terms of vast 
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metaphysical theories regarding the deified forces and the mys- 
terious relation to phenomena of some Absolute Being from whom 
all souls issue, and to whom they return in dreamless sleep. The 
Indians could net agree to change a philosophic doctrine for a 
scientific discovery. On the contrary, they would accept Cole- 
ridge’s view that the development theory, a theory of progress as 
regards the piysical being, is typical of the progress of man as a 
spiritual being; that the living soul, springing from an unknown 
eternity, is capable of endless improvement, ever rising higher and 
higher through numberless cycles of existence. They would firmly 
resist the invasion of the spiritual domain by uncompromising 
materialism, which would insist on dissipating all the allegories, 
symbolisms, personifications, and theosophies, leaving only the 
mechanical processes of plastic matter, the observation of phe- 
nomena, and, possibly, as some cold comfort, the worship of 
Humanity. If we are to have the cultus of Humanity, why not 
of all sentient life, of Nature in its totality? And that will 
bring us round again to a materialistic pantheism. But the 
Hindu mind is essentially speculative and transcendental; it will 
never consent to be shut up in the prison of sensual experience, 
for it has grasped and holds firmly the central idea that all things 
are manifestations of some power outside phenomena. And the 
tendency of contemporary religious discussion in India, so far as 
it ean be followed from a distance, is toward an ethical reform 
on the old foundations, toward searching for some method of 
reconciling their Vedic theology with the practice of religion taken 
as a rule of conduct and a system of moral government. One can 
already discern a movement in various quarters toward a recog- 
nition of impersonal Theism, and toward fixing the teaching of the 
philosophical schools upon some definitely authorized system of 
Faith and Morals, which may satisfy a rising ethical standard, 
and may thus permanently embody that tendency to substitute 
spiritual devotion for external forms and caste rules which is the 
characteristic of the sects that have from time to time dissented 
from orthodox Brahmanism. A. C. LYALL. 


THE NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCES. 


BY W. D. HOWELLS. 


A propHet of the kind skilled in forecasting accomplished 
events would have little difficulty in making himself believe that 
the recent deluge of historical romance, now perhaps beginning 
to ebb, was something he had all along expected. He might 
even succeed in persuading others that he had known the flood 
was coming; but this would be of minor importance; the great 
thing for the prophet, if a man of conscience, is to convince 
himself; the rest easily follows. At the worst, in a case like 
the present, the hardiest skeptic could do no more than retort that 
the actual fact was what everybody had foreseen. 


I. 


The actual fact of historical romance had been with us all 
through the period when the natural tendency in fiction prevailed, 
just as this tendency is now present amidst the welter of over- 
whelming romance. But some of the great masters of the natural 
school have ceased to be, and some have ceased to write. Flaubert 
and Maupassant, George Eliot and Anthony Trollope, Tour- 
guénieff and Dostoyevsky are dead; from Bjérnson, Kielland 
and Lie we hear seldom. Of the Spaniards, Galdés, Pardo- 
Bazin and Valdés, Valdés alone has recently published any- 
thing. In Italy the movement that swept all before it is only 
apparent in the work of Matilde Serao and Fogazzaro. In 
England Mrs. Humphry Ward alone seems active for truth in 
fiction ; since “Jude” Mr. Thomas Hardy has done nothing con- 
siderable, and Mr. George Moore nothing since “Esther Waters.” 
In France Zola confesses not merely in his abated energy, but 
in the sad explicitness of so many words, that he has “fought 
a losing fight.” In Russia Tolstoy indeed has just spoken, after 
long silence in fiction, a word worthy his incomparable great- 
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ness in “Resurrection.” In our own country, where every genu- 
ine talent, young as well as old, is characterized by the instinct 
if not the reason of reality, nothing of late has been heard but the 
din of arms, the horrid tumult of the swashbuckler swashing on 
his buckler. 

If we inquire in our own case, or the Anglo-Saxon case, what 
in the psychological, sociological, or meteorological conditions will 
account for this state of things, we are met by the ready, the too 
ready, the even officious suggestion, that the accumulation of 
riches has vulgarized and the explosion of wars has brutalized the 
popular mind and spoiled the taste. There may be some- 
thing in that, and something more in the more subjective 
implication that our race, having more reason than ever to be 
ashamed of itself for its lust of gold and blood, is more than ever 
anxious to get away from itself, and welcomes the tarradiddles 
of the historical romancers as a relief from the facts of the odious 
present. It is a race which likes a good conscience so much that 
it prefers unconsciousness to a bad one; and there may be some- 
thing in the notion thrown out and in the notion that our 
appetite for gross fable has been stimulated by the spread of 
athletics among us, and that there is an occult relation between 
the passion for golf, say, and the passion for historical romance. 
One must not press a conjecture of this sort too hard, and it is in- 
teresting rather than convincing to consider how much the preva- 
lence of that sort of fiction has to do with the prevalence of the 
muscular ideals, especially among women, who especially with 
us are the repository of such intellectual refinement as we have 
attained, and whose tastes and manners have been coarsened by 
sharing the rude sports and boyish games of men. Apparently, 
women must follow men in their literary pastimes if they fol- 
low them in their other amusements: very few women proba- 
bly enjoy athletics as much as they pretend, and very few women 
probably are fond of novels of adventure; but athletics have 
flourished more and more since women took to them, and the 
novels of adventure have superabounded since our reading class, 
or reading sex, has pretended to enjoy them. 


II. 


The psychologist may be interested in tracing the obscure 
relations of these facts; but for the present purpose it seems 
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more useful to note that the novel of adventure, as a representa- 
tion, or misrepresentation, of life soon exhausted the range of 
tolerable improbability. It had to escape into a region where com- 
parisons and criterions could not follow it, and so we presently 
had that curious modern development of fiction on the lines of the 
old heroical romances which a few years ago filled the magazines 
with its phenomena. Imaginary thrones, principalities and pow- 
ers in a map of Europe which the novelist changed with more than 
Napoleonic ease, became the ready, the eager prey of English and 
American soldiers of fortune, and the field of such deeds of love 
and war as have not been equalled since the heroes of the French 
seventeenth century romancers overran their airy Asias and 
Africas, and subdued their pretended Persians, their imaginary 
Egypts, and married the native rulers. The modern adventurers 
did not indeed encounter the giants, dwarfs and magicians of the 
old books of chivalry, but if they had met them, no one can doubt 
that they would have overcome them; for these Englishmen and 
Americans were equipped for their forays, in that extraordinary 
fable land where they triumphed, with all the science and culture 
of the nineteenth century. 

They were, of course, not the heroes of the old heroical ro- 
mancers; they resembled, rather, in everything but the humility 
of his origin, the good Corporal Fritz of the “Grand Duchess of 
Gerolstein,” and the countries where they flourished were as prob- 
ably ascertained as the hereditary dominions of that capricious 
but amusing princess. Their histories were the heroical ro- 
mances come again, but with a modern difference; as the 
historical novels which have succeeded them are by no means the 
novels of Scott, of Manzoni, of Hugo,of Dumas, or even of Cooper. 
No reader could mistake them for the work of these authors, 
either collectively or severally, and yet they are as interestingly a 
reversion to the ideal, though not the scope of their work, as the 
late Gerolstein school was to that of the heroical romancers. Like 
the Gerolstein school, the new historical school pays its duty to 
the spirit of reality, up to a certain point voluntarily, and beyond 
that involuntarily, and its writers represent life as they have 
themselves seen it look and heard it talk. In one of the best of 
their books, built very, very carefully upon the model of Thack- 
eray’s historical fiction, and languaged with anxious scruple in 
the parlance of the eighteenth century as Thackeray reconstructed 
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it, the autobiographying hero has an instant of delightful natu- 
ralness when he says he “raised up in bed” and another when 
he reports a London lackey of George III.’s time as saying his 
master is “some better.” We might have mistaken him for a 
Maryland gentleman of the colonial period, but these slight 
touches give him away for an up-to-date citizen of our imperial 
republic; and comfort us with the belief that the author, if he 
ever takes again to writing straight American, will not suffer 
from the inability to rid himself of Queen Anne English, which 
Trollope noted in Thackeray after his “Henry Esmond.” An- 
other of the new historical novelists makes a Franco-American 
backwoodsman of the Fenimore Cooper type employ phrases drawn 
from our actual slang; and yet another gives vivacity if not vital- 
ity to an English princess of the sixteenth century by having 
her speak and act like a little Hoosier hoyden. In a fourth the 
heroine thees and thous the father of her country without the 
warrant of Quaker breeding, and misbehaves herself upon most 
opportunities like a schoolgirl of our familiar fin de siécle sort. 
In the fifth we have Virginia life painted in talk so tall that it 
can never be measured except when by some happy accident one 
of the heroes forgets his lines, and tells a certain company of 
miscreants that he has “run with them long enough.” 


IIT. 


Such a lapse is rare in that book, and I am willing to own 
that in citing these instances I have been testing the chain by its 
weakest link. When I have said this, however, in the interest of 
impartiality, I am not sure that it is true, even as regards the 
workmanship of the new historical school. One must recognize 
the fact that its writers have an ideal of workmanship, and that 
they aim at literary beauty with a praiseworthy constancy. They 
mean to have style, and they have each his or her standard to 
which they conscientiously devote themselves. But nature is the 
only model which can be followed with the assurance of unerring 
success, and literary beauty is so shy and evasive a thing that it 
will respond only to a beauty of the mind, and then only if it is 
not too much entreated. It does not appear from their work that 
these writers have invented any memorable personage, or rep- 
resented any action that persists in the mind like an experience 
of the reader. In fact, all the links seem weakest in a chain 
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which fails to bind character and the incident significant of char- 
acter together, which does not unite a truth to life with a nobility 
of ideal, or an artistic sense with an ethical motive. 

If I find the new historical romance wanting in these essen- 
tials of good fiction, what do I find in it? That might not be 
easy to say without losing one’s patience; for, after all, fiction is 
one of our most precious possessions, and if it is not good it is one 
of the worst things that can be. One cannot see it fall below the 
highest aim of the greatest novelists without a pang; and this 
highest aim of the greatest novelists has always been to move the 
reader by what he must feel to be the truth. For the civilized 
man no representation of events can give pleasure, or fail to give 
pain, if it is false to his knowledge of himself and others, though 
effected with art indefinitely finer than that which mainly offends 
the taste in our new historical romance. 

If the cave dweller told tales of fighting and hunting, full of 
bloodshed and violence, he was probably true to life as he had 
known it, and if he celebrated revenge as one of its highest aims, 
and homicide as one of its noblest facts, his ethics were of the 
quality of his wsthetics. But that does not form, to my mind, a 
reason why a twentieth century, or even a nineteenth century, 
novelist should expect me to believe and to be edified in believing 
his representation that this was the fact or the ideal of life in the 
eighteenth, seventeenth or even sixteenth century. I am obliged 
to protest that it was not, but is untrue to what we mainly know 
of them. What we mainly know of those ages is that the great 
mass of men, high and low, were then actuated by the wish: to be 
friends and at peace with other men; that they were often of 
humble and contrite hearts for their sins, and wished to bear 
themselves gently and not violently; that they, too, like our- 
selves, abhorred tumult and sought their happiness in religion 
and industry and learning, and often suffered for conscience’ sake 
imprisonment and martyrdom, that we who have come after them 
might be the freer and safer and peacefuller in our lives. 

But I find scarce a hint of this in the new historical romances, 
which are as untrue to the complexion of the past as to person- 
ality in any time, or rather as crudely tentative and partial. I 
find duels and battles set forth as the great and prevalent human 
events ; I find pride and revenge worshipped as right and fine, but 
no suggestion of the shame and heartache which have followed the 
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doers of violence in all times and countries since the stone age. 
There is such spilth of blood that you might almost expect to see 
it drip from the printed page, and nowhere the consciousness that 
it is better to suffer wrong than to take the life of the vilest mis- 
creant. In the several ages when the Quaker conceived of 
Christ in conduct, the Puritan of the personal conscience and the 
Baptist of toleration in religion, the philosopher of positive free- 
dom in thought, they had no part in life as it shows itself to our 
new historical romancers. The moral and mental activities of 
those times were apparently confined to incidents which you come 
upon so often in their imaginary histories that they stamp them- 
selves on the memory as the only incidents. 

“The ruffian against whom I was pitted began to draw his breath in 
gasps. He was a scoundrel not fit to die, . . . unworthy of a gen- 
tleman’s steel. I presently ran him through with as little compunction, 
and as great desire to be quit of a dirty job, as if he had been a mad 
dog.” 

“ *Now, I'll scalp you,’ he cried in a voice terrible to hear; and with 
his words, out came his hunting-knife from its sheath. . . . In fact, 
he had taken off part of Maisonville’s scalp, . . . insisting upon 
completing his cruel performance. . . . The big man wept with rage 
when he saw the bleeding prisoner protected. ‘Eh bien! I'll keep what 
I've got,’ he roared, ‘and I'll take the rest of it next time!’ He shook 
the tuft of hair at Maisonville, and glared like a mad bull.” 

“Young Brandon replied, ‘Stand your ground, you coward! 

If you try to run, I will thrust you through the neck as I would a cur. 
Listen how you snort.’ . . . Judson tried to keep the merciless 
sword-point from his throat. At last, by a dexterous twist of his blade, 
Brandon sent Judson’s sword flying thirty feet away. The fellow 
started to run, but turned and fell upon his knees to beg for life. 
Brandon's reply was a flashing circle of his steel, and his sword-point 
cut lengthwise through Judson’s eyes and the bridge of his nose, 
leaving him sightless and hideous for life.” 

“ ‘Now, then, have you got that officer ready? . . . Up with him, 
then!’ At the command, half a dozen men pulled on a rope which had 
been passed over the bough of a tree, and the young subaltern was 
swung clear of the ground. He struggled so fiercely for a moment that 
the cords which bound his wrists parted and he was able to clutch the 
rope above his head in a desperate attempt to save himself. It was 
useless, for instantly two rifles were leveled and two bullets sent 
through him; his hands relaxing, he hung limply, save for a slight mus- 
cular quiver.” 


The inventors of the hideous incidents with which the new ro- 
mances teem have no turn for character if they had the time for 
it; and possibly they do not prefer bloodshed, but are simply too 
busy with butchery for anything else. They are mostly gentle- 
men of peaceful callings and the instincts of law-abiding citizens, 
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with probably no love of homicide in them, who would rather stay 
away from a slugging match than not, and would not greatly 
enjoy an electrocution. Any pleasure in their bloody business, if 
it could be realized, is still less imaginable of the young ladies who 
deal in its horrors. These can hardly have witnessed violence of 
any kind, and must sicken at the sight of blows with the fist, 
much more thrusts with a sword or shots with a pistol; and it may 
well be said that they mean no harm by their ideals of militant 
manhood. Very likely their ideals do not do all the harm which 
is their logic, but it is all the same their logic; just as the logic 
of the royalties and nobilities which abound in the new historical 
romances is that life cannot be beautiful or great without them. 
Their testimony, false witness as it is, is against the American life 
of individual worth, without titles and ranks, and only the dis- 
tinction of honorable achievement. 

To be sure, one must not take the books too seriously. When 
their manners and their morals were the property of the dime 
novels, they sometimes inspired a neighborhood of boys to make 
for the Western plains in order to become or to destroy Indians; 
and sometimes moved them to attempt burning one of their num- 
ber as a captive at the stake. But, after all, such things seldom 
happened, and now that the dime novel has got into good literary 
society, and flourishes in periodicals of the highest class, with a 
tradition of exacting taste in fiction, it is not credible that its 
ideals will immediately affect the conduct of its readers. The vast 
majority of readers will rise from the books as guiltless of any 
wish to realize the ideals of conduct presented to them as the gentle 
young girls and amiable gentlemen who write them. But that 
such fiction will in a measure and for a while debauch the minds 
and through their minds the morals of their readers, is reasonably 
to be feared even by the optimist. That delicate something which 
we call tone, whether intellectual or ethical, must suffer from an 
orgy of the kind as it would suffer from an excess in opium or 
absinthe. 

IV. 

Again I find myself growing too serious about a phase of fic- 
tion which I cannot denounce unsparingly without suspecting 
myself of forcing the note; and if I have borne on too hard I 
should like to make amends. ¢ am bound to say that what 
I think the grotesque, the ludicrous immorality of the new histor- 
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ical romancers does not include the sort of immorality which we 
have first in mind when we use the word. The relations of the 
sexes, so far as I have noticed, are mostly most exemplary in them. 
There is nowhere anything but a wish to get the lovers married at 
all hazards, or as many hazards as possible. Perhaps the books 
would be a little truer to human experience in the past, not to say 
the present, if the behavior of their heroes and heroines, in this 
respect, Was not so irreproachable; but 1 am not going to make 
this a reproach to their authors, who have enough to answer for in 
their inculcation of revenge, pride, anger, contempt and other 
bad passions. It seems to be a condition of getting their tremen- 
dous affairs transacted that the hero should often be a ruthless 
homicide; but he really must be a tiresome ass or an impossible 
peacock, not to be mismated with the pert and foolish doll that 
passes for the heroine. He, being what he is, is apt to be of a 
solemn behavior; but she is commonly very sprightly, with ex- 
traordinary social gifts for getting herself into trouble; she must 
usually have a touch of comedy, an arch manner, a habit of 
dropping ironical curtseys, and of making satirical speeches the 
wit of which she might be supposed to keep her secret, if they 
were not of such manifest effect upon the other characters. 

Characters? Are they characters, any of those figments which 
pass for such in the new historical romances? They are hardly 
so by any test of comparison with people we know in life or in 
the great fictions. They are very simple souls, whose main busi- 
ness is to impersonate a single propensity, and immediately or re- 
motely to do the hero and the heroine good or harm; to show them 
off; to die by his hand, or to cherish a baffled ambition for hers. 
When they are historical figures their deportment is such as would 
be imaginable of the historical figures of the Eden Musée if these 
were called upon to leave their statuesque repose and move and 
speak. 

No pains have been spared to make them life-like, and, 
as I have suggested, the novelists have each been anxious to pro- 
duce a literary masterpiece. The trouble with their attempt 
seems to be that it is only too literary. It appears that we 
may have some virtues in excess; that in matters of art it is pos- 
sible to be so artistic as to exclude nature. I should say that 
the mistake of the new historical novelist, when his «esthetic in- 
tention is most admirable, was to have done just that. It is hard 
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to get nature to take part in one’s little effects when it is an affair 
of contemporary life; if it is an affair of life in the past, her co- 
operation is still more reluctant. But literature is always willing 
and ready to lend a hand to the literary man; it is at home when 
he calls; it is never previously engaged when he invites it, as 
nature is so often; and perhaps it is not altogether their own fault 
that the new historical romancers have got her help so seldom. I 
fancy moments when they have tried for it, and been disappointed, 
and so turned to the faithful friend of authorship, and got on 
with literature alone. At the best, the historical novelist must 
often do this, for the life which he wishes to portray exists only 
in the records, and speaks a language surviving only in the books. 
If he is a very great talent, he will divine that nature, especially 
human nature, is the same from generation to generation; and 
that his only hope is to put the present frankly into the clothes 
of the past. But he seems to me not to be a very great talent in 
the recent instances, or of any gift so marked as the instinct for 
hitting the fancy of our enormous commonplace average. Be- 
sides, what is a poor man to do with the nineteenth century in 
eighteenth or seventeenth century clothes, if he has at the same 
time to celebrate the ideals of the stone age? His difficulty is 
simply doubled. 
Vs 

I do not think it by any means a despicable thing to have hit 
the fancy of our enormous commonplace average. Some of the 
best and truest books have done this. “The Pilgrim’s Progress” 
did it; “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” did it; Mr. Clemens’s “Roughing 
It” did it; Longfellow’s poetry did it; Mr. James Whitcomb 
Riley’s poetry does it; Edward Bellamy’s gospel of justice in 
“Looking Backward” did it. But what is despicable, what is 
lamentable is to have hit the popular fancy and not have done 
anything to change it, but everything to fix it; to flatter it with 
false dreams of splendor in the past, when life was mainly as 
simple and sad-colored as it is now; to corrupt it to an ignomini- 
cus discontent with patience and humility, and every-day duty, 
and peace. 

This, after all the allowances and exceptions, is what the new 
American school of historical romance must do, not of set pur- 
pose or deliberate design, but largely in obedience to the mystical 
law of interaction which in human affairs makes every power the 
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agent as well as the authority. A vulgar literature is because 
the vulgar taste for it was, and the vulgar taste for it will be, be- 
cause the vulgar literature has been. Cause and effect are so 
intimately associated in such things that we cannot part or dis- 
tinguish one from the other; and my own failure to do so is 
confessed in turning from it to recognize the extraneous fact 
that the popularity of this sort of fiction seems already to be 
waning, however long its influence is obscurely to continue. 
There are clear signs that its immense favor is abating; there 
are sullen whispers in the Trade that the historical romance, as 
a “seller,” has had its day; and a corresponding impatience in the 
simple-hearted candor of those unliterary critics who feel duped 
in having yielded to the temptation of reading a book because 
everybody else was reading it. These critics seem, if you hear 
them complain, not to be much comforted by the assurance of 
some literary critics that they were indulging a very wholesome 
appetite in gorging themselves at the bloody repast spread by the 
historical romancers; and I own that I sympathize with them in 
this. I do not see why the spectacle of every sort of brute adven- 
ture, even when it is not bloody, should be thought particularly 
wholesome. I suspect that the taste for it is not so very simple or 
natural in civilized and cultivated people, who might be much 
more simply and naturally attracted by a social situation, a moral 
problem, or a psychological question, and would revert to brute 
adventure only in their abnormal moods. 

But the confession of the dupes, which, though so justly in- 
dignant, is also so amusing, would do little more to philosophize 
the phenomenon than the whispers of the Trade. That work must 
be left, apparently, to some synthetic student of our time, who 
may hereafter get a better perspective of the fact than seems pos- 
sible now. I have tried to note such phases of it as appeal to the 
contemporary observer, and there are, doubtless, others which will 
have caught the attention of other inquirers, who may possibly 
offer some plausible explanation of one curious fact of the 
situation. 

While the Gerolstein school of heroical romance was almost 
wholly of English origin, the new histori 1l romance is almost 
altogether native American. I can think of no new English 
historical novel which has enjoyed the overwhelming popularity of 
so many American romances ; though the two countries seem to be 
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moved now by so many impulses in common, and to be swollen by 
the same race-conceit, the same ignoble ideals of force. It is 
possibly because the English have looked more constantly and 
more profoundly into the past, and found there was nothing 
in it, that they have invented imaginary realms, and left the ex- 
pioitation of history to our more ardent, more inexperienced ro- 
mantic school. It is certainly simpler to cut loose from any sort 
of fact, and abandon one’s self to pure fake as the English have 
done. One cannot, then, be brought to book, or in any wise held re- 
sponsible by the reader’s knowledge; the answer to all criticisms 
of manners, morals, costume, parlance, in the work of the Gerol- 
stein school, is that it is pure fake. With historical fiction it is 
different and much more difficult. The novelist is obliged to 
keep a conscience so far moral that he may not commit the 
solecisms he can help, or make the misrepresentations that he is 
likely to be found out in. He, indeed, addresses a crude and 
ignorant audience for the most part, but there is always a chance, 
which he must guard, that some better informed person may over- 
hear him. He is not so free as the heroical romancer, and hardly 


even as free as the poor realist who restricts himself to reporting 
what he knows of life, and otherwise keeps off the grass in the 
straight and narrow path of truth. 


VI. 


Do I, then, wholly dislike historical fiction as impossible and 
deplorable? On the contrary, I like it very much in the instances 
which I can allege for the reasons I can give. I like Goldsmith’s 
“Vicar of Wakefield,” Richardson’s “Pamela” and “Clarissa,” 
Frances Burney’s “Evelina,” Maria Edgeworth’s “Belinda,” Jane 
Austen’s “Pride and Prejudice,” “Northanger Abbey” and 
“Emma,” all of Anthony Trollope’s novels and most of George 
Eliot’s; my catholic affection for historical fiction embraces even 
Fielding’s “Tom Jones” and De Foe’s “Roxana.” These and the 
novels like them are what Mr. Kipling has somewhere declared 
the only historical novels, because, being true to the manners of 
their own times, they alone present a picture of the past, worthy 
to be called historical. But I go farther than this, and delight in 
certain retrospective novels which I find as veracious as the faith- 
fullest circumspective novels. First and foremost among them is 
Tolstoy’s “War and Peace,” which presents an image of the past 
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that appeals to my knowledge of myself and of other men as un- 
impeachably true. There a whole important epoch lives again, 
not in the flare of theatrical facts, but in motives and feelings so 
much like those of our own time, that I know them for the pas- 
sions and principles of all times. It is perhaps because the char- 
acters and events are separated from the author’s day by only a 
generation that they are so well ascertained, or perhaps they are 
made equal with us in date by the author’s conception of the 
human solidarity as always essentially the same; so that when I 
read a chapter of “War and Peace” it is as convincing of the ex- 
ternal fact from the internal truth as a chapter of such a palpitant 
actuality as “Resurrection.” For a like reason our greatest ro- 
mancer, Mark Twain, by art as unlike Tolstoy’s as possible, enables 
one to have one’s being in the sixth century with his “Connecticut 
Yankee at King Arthur’s Court.” He, too, in an imaginative 
scheme as wildly fantastic as Tolstoy’s is simply real, is a true 
historical novelist because he represents humanity as we know it 
must have been, since it is humanity as we know it is. His his- 
torical fiction is as nobly anarchical as most historical fiction is 
meanly conventional in the presence of all that wrong which calls 
itself vested right; and the moral law is as active in that fasci- 
nating dream world which he has created as it is in this waking 
world, where sooner or later every man feels its power. 

I like Mark Twain’s historical fiction above all for this su- 
preme truth, just as I like Tolstoy’s; but I am not above a more 
purely wsthetic pleasure in such an historical novel as Stendhal’s 
“Chartreuse de Parme,” though this was written so near to the 
supposed time of the action that it might be called reminiscential 
rather than historical. In this, as in “War and Peace,” and 
“] Promessi Sposi,” which I like equally, a whole epoch lives 
again morally, politically and socially, with such entirety and 
large inclusion that the reader himself becomes of it. 

It is by some such test that we are to know the validity of 
any work of art. It is not by taking us out of ourselves, but by 
taking us into ourselves, that its truth, its worth, is manifest; it 
convinces us by entering into our experience and making its events 
part of that, if it does not enter into our conscience and make 
its ideals part of that. My grief with our new historical ro- 
mances is that they do neither the one nor the other; and though 
it is not a serious grief, the thing itself being so unserious, I 
must insist upon it, for it is greater than any other feeling I 
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have concerning them. If one could go and acquire a little inex- 
perience, or a good deal; or if one could rid one’s self of one’s 
moral sense as easily as one sometimes defies it, perhaps one 
might better enjoy these books; and I wish to say here, while 
there is yet a minute, that their badness does not seem wilful in 
any sort. In the literary sort, though it is often so grotesque 
and hopeless, it is at other moments relieved by the distinct inten- 
tion of art in construction and treatment. One cannot say that 
there is ever much more than the intention; but such an intention 
is always respectable; and in some of the books there is a real 
feeling for nature, poetically expressed, though, so far as I 
have noticed, never a real feeling for human nature. In that 
all the rest fall below, and immeasurably below, Colonel J. W. De 
Forest’s recent story of the revolutionary beginnings in Boston. 
“A Lover’s Revolt” is in indefinitely smaller compass, a story akin 
to “War and Peace” through the moral quality of truth to univer- 
sal and eternal human experience. The author makes the epoch 
his own by knowledge and penetrating sympathy; and the 
battle pieces, if less fearlessly painted than the bloody scenes in 
the romances which I have refrained from distinguishing by 
name, have the fascination of a soldier’s talk about such things. 
It is not only from his own experience of war that Colonel De For- 
est paints war as it is, with Tolstoyan fidelity, but from the ar- 
tistie conscience of a true novelist. This has before availed him 
in his novels of contemporaneous American life, though it has 
not availed him with a large public, which seems to be sometimes 
as wonderfully missed as made. It is not probable that in the 
wane of the historical school his book, which so easily outvalues 
them all in the qualities of real historical fiction, will enjoy their 
spectacular vogue. It has its weak points, and it is a little too 
thumpingly patriotic for my pleasure; but its weak points are 
not so many and its patriotism not so vainglorious as our public 
seems to like in historical romance. 

The patriotism in Edward Bellamy’s posthumous romance, 
“The Duke of Stockbridge,” is full of a misgiving which the 
retrospective patriot of our day always does well to acquaint him- 
self with as a part of our national history. It is with the short 
and simple annals of the poor, as they may be read in the facts of 
that squalid period immediately following the Revolution, that 
this admirable book concerns itself; and if it is bare and bleak in 
the atmosphere to which it exposes our national pride, it is prob- 
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ably not less veracious for that reason. Economically it repre- 
sents that terrible time when the depreciated Continental cur- 
rency made the hard-working poor the easy prey of the gentleman 
class—the lawyers, doctors, shop-keepers, preachers and school- 
masters—all through New England, and the loathsome jails were 
choked with imprisoned debtors; when the poor hated the rich 
as never before or since in our country, and the rich ground the 
faces of the poor with a secure conviction of their right to do so 
that very few millionaires now enjoy. Politically it celebrates a 
phase of Shays’ Rebellion, which was foredoomed to failure, and 
has been easily handed down to obloquy, but which is here 
shown as grounded in such suffering as few people have tamely 
undergone. On the personal side, the story is intensely vivid, 
and its characters live with the life that is our nature to-day, and 
constitute it truly historical by their truth to themselves and to 
us. It was by a series of chances that the book remained un- 
published while the author was with us, but more than ever, in 
reading the story, imperfect and wanting as it is in those last 
touches which he would have known how to give it, one realizes 
how great a loss his death was not to humanity only, but to the 
humanities; how infinitely beyond all our other historical ro- 
mancers, his fine imagination would have carried him in fiction. 


VIL. 

In my praise of these two books I must own to having got 
rather far away from both the temper and the text of my sermon. 
After all, the sources of loving or hating in any sort will not 
be successfully interrogated; and I am sensible, at the end, of 
leaving the popularity of the present or recent historical school 
much the same mystery I found it. I will not risk any reputa- 
tion for prophecy I may have acquired by too frankly predicting 
the end of that school. It may be beginning to be recent, or it 
may have only begun to be present. If we suppose that the young 
and strong, if not very sage or clear, generation now swelling the 
census is tired of it, there are always generations of the young 
and strong to come, who will perhaps be no sager or clearer than 
this. But we have still a republic and not yet an empire of 
letters, and no one is obliged to read silly books. There are 
plenty of wise ones which some of us have not read. 

W. D. Howe ts. 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 


BY NORA HOPPER. 


THE EVE OF MARY. 


Sing out, and with rejoicing bring 
Shepherds and neatherds to their King— 
Their King who lies in stable-stall, 
With straw for all His plenishing ; 
Who in His hands most weak and small 
Doth hold the earth and heavens all: 
Sing loud, the Eve of Mary! 


Bring in the soft ewes and their rams, 
And bring the little crying lambs ; 
This stable’s wide enough for all. 
Bring hither all the bleating dams, 
And bid them crouch around the stall, 
And watch the wonders that befall 
Earth, on the Eve of Mary. 


This mother-maid with drooping head 
Hath but a straw-heap to her bed; 
Yet, did she list, would angels come 
And make a palace of her shed, 
With myrrh and music bring Him home— 
Mid these glad mouths the one mouth dumb— 
Here, on the Eve of Mary. 


But rather would she lie below 
Thatched roof, and hear the north wind blow, 
And pattering footsteps of the rain. 
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Ay, rather would she pay her throe 
And take her joy: to quit all pain 
His lips are on her breast again— 

Sing low, the Eve of Mary! 


Sing low, indeed ; and softly bleat, 
You lambing ewes, about her feet, 
Lest ye should wake the Child from sleep. 
No other hour so still and sweet 
Shall fall for Mary’s heart to keep, 
Until her death-hour on her creep— 
Sing soft, the Eve of Mary! 


CAROL OF MARY AND MARIAMNE 


Was a Maiden sweet to see, 
White and pure as lilies be; 
Black as bird’s wing was her hair 
Folded meekly on her brows ; 
Like a moonbeam in the house 
Went she, leaving blessings there. 
Joseph, the old carpenter, 
Saw, and loved, and wedded her. 


Was a Lady great and fair, 
With red gold upon her hair— 

Plaited full and purfled deep. 
Herod took her for his bride, 
Set her splendid at his side, 

Kissed her doubts and fears to sleep. 
High-born dame and peasant may 
Wedded on the selfsame day. 


Mariamne’s gold-shod feet 
Were too dainty for the street ; 
Barefoot the girl Mary went 
From her mother to her lord. 
Mariamne’s bosom-bird 


CAROL OF MARY AND MARIAMNHE. 


Sang her sick with discontent. 
Mary’s breast-bird did not stir 
Till an angel came to her. 


When she prayed within her room, 
Rose and lily-flower in bloom 
Were the only sweets she had; 
But the room was not so poor, 
Since God’s angel in the door 
Stood, and gave her greeting glad: 
“Blessed, and a Maid thou art, 
With thy Son beneath thy heart!” 


Mariamne sewed nor spun 
Birthrobes for her little son. 
Like to carven ebony, 
Mariamne’s hair lay spread 
On gold cushions sewn with red. 
Divers sought and spoiled the sea, 
That her neck no pearl might miss 
Tiréd for King Herod’s kiss. 


Mary’s pains on her gat hold 
When the winter night was cold ; 
Was a manger for her bed: 
And no music and no charm 
Bade avaunt the pain and harm. 
Bitter was her bearing-bread, 
Tears were all her bearing-wine, 
Where she lay among the kine. 


Mariamne lay on silk, 

But her man-child lacked the milk. 
Lutes and flutes made music sweet 

When the birthing-pain grew sore. 

Charms were written on her door, 
Amulets were on her feet. 

Mary had no crown to hide 

Where her sweat of sorrow dried. 
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Mariamne wailed, and slept, 

And forgot that she had wept; 
While her women night-watch held 

Round the son that she had borne, 

Lapped in silk a queen had worn— 
Garments scented and be-spelled. 

Little God did her deny, 

Yet her mother-breast was dry. 


Mary in the stable lay— 
Mary Mother, Mary may— 
Held her Babe upon her breast, 
Sang Him lovely lullaby. 
But the death that He would die 
Knew not, and so lay at rest, 
Holding God and Man in one, 
While her bosom fed her Son. 
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DUBOIS, PENNSYLVANIA, 


Situated in the very heart of one of the richest bituminous coal-fields in the world, and sur- 
rounded by natural advantages that have made DuBois what it is, and insure for the city a 
greater future than even its most sanguine and enthusiastic inhabitants have thought possible, the 
claim that it is destined to become the leading inland city of Northern and Central Pennsylvania 
can well be sustained. Thirty years ago its site was covered by heavy forests of pine and hemlock; 
less than twenty years ago it was but a hamlet; and ten years ago it suffered almost total destruc- 
tion by a fire, made memorable by its extent, the greater part having been reduced to ashes, in- 
duding the main business and residence parts. Yet, Phenix-like, it rose from the ruins, and each 
successive year has witnessed remarkable growth and increased activity along all lines that con- 
tribute to a city’s growth and prosperity. The year about to close shows marked advancement in 
commercial, manufacturing, and industrial movements, the greatest in the city’s history, and to- 
day it stands as one of the most progressive centres of population in Central Pennsylvania. 

Located high in the Alleghanies, near the water-shed that divides the headwaters of the Sus- 
quehanna and Alleghany rivers, the town enjoys a varied but healthful and salubrious climate, the 
mortality rate being among the lowest claimed for any in ‘the State. Possessing a population of 
more than 10,000 souls, a very respectable showing for a city of its age, the growth being steady 
and permanent, the city enjoys municipal advantages and their natural results, the installing of 
electric light and power, street cars, paved streets, excellent and ample school facilities, good water 
and sewerage systems, manufactories and industries that provide plenteous work to well-paid em- 
ployees, good business opportunities, and a growing trade and population, the surest and most cer- 
tain advantages that any centre of population could hope to possess. 

It has not been many years since the lumbering business constituted the sole industry of the 
town and region. The founding of DuBois can be attributed to the foresight and forethought of Mr. 
John DuBois, a man who amassed millions in the lumber trade and keenly perceived that the future 
held something ever greater and richer in store for the town and community. Naturally, while the 
lumbering operations were at their height, the practice of agriculture was retarded, but fine farms 
have taken the places of denuded woodlands, and the soil has proven itself to be well adapted to 
the growing of the leading cereals of the Northern States, as well as to fruits and vegetables, and 
is rapidly being utilized for that purpose. 

Briefly reviewed, the growth of DuBois can be attributed to the following natural advantages: 
The immense deposits of bituminous coal that are being reached by various companies whose names 
are familiar in all the leading markets along the sea-board ports, form an important industry. It 
furnishes employment to hundreds of men and directly affects the railroad interests, whose business 
it augments and stimulates. The extensive lumber manufactories are destined to play a conspicu- 
ous part in the business of the town for many years, employing many men in its various depart- 
ments. Hand in hand with the lumbering business goes the tanning industry, two large plants 
being located in DuBois and manufacturing many different varieties of leather. The glass-making 
industry is yet in its infancy, but is destined to become one of the city’s leading manufacturing 
enterprises. Two large factories are located in close proximity, and both are turning out glass of 
excellent quality. The sand is obtained in the vicinity, and is of unlimited quantity. By experts 
it is considered to be of unusual quality and especially adapted to the making of window-glass. 
Manufactured stone is another important industry, the product being in demand all over the 
State. Being the natural railroad outlet for this part of the State, DuBois is assuming a position 


/as a railroad centre, several of the most important lines traversing the central portion of the 


State reaching DuBois. This fact has induced one of the largest coal-carrying roads to erect large 
locomotive and repair works in the city, on which work at the present time is rapidly progressing. 
The presence of such extensive institutions in the town will induce other like concerns to locate. 

To accommodate the rapid business and manufacturing impetus, the attention of the municipal 
board is being directed to an enlarged water supply, and during the coming year work will be 
commenced on an extension that will insure an abundance of excellent mountain water, sufficient 
for a population much in excess of the present, and for manufacturing purposes as well. 

The central location of DuBois and its splendid railroad facilities have attracted many whole- 
sale houses. During the past few years a number of like concerns have found DuBois a suitable 
point and have extensive establishments. Others are erecting similar places or have them under 
contemplation. The business portions of the city have been built up solidly, and the merchants 
are carrying larger stocks than ever before and are enjoying an increased trade from year to year. 
The city has excellent banks, up-to-date clothing, dry-goods, grocery, and other mercantile estab- 
lishments, and rapid means of transit to the larger cities of Pennsylvania and New York. All 
branches of trade are being stimulated by the excellent outlook for the future and improved busi- 
tess conditions, and those who have pinned their faith to the progressive “ Mountain City” of 
Central Pennsylvania have no occasion to regret their decision. M. I. McCrereut. 
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“ Your magazine is far and away ahead of all publication of kindred scope and excellence 
other magazines to teachers and thoughtful Since the marked improvement in the REviry, 
yple."—E. W. WRIGHT, Teachers’ Examiner, dating from last May, there is no rival public. 
Leneneen. Vt. } tion of equal excellence. The REVIEW clearly 


* “The subscribers among the clergy ought to — “7s all."—Rev. W. P. GRAHAM, James 
town, N. Y. 


be greatly increased in numbers.”—Rev. L. 


DEWOLF, Belgrade, Neb. Bee I consider the REVIEW the best periodical 
“I consider THE NORTH AMERICAN REvIEw | that is published."—Rev. C. H. MILLER, Schuy. 

the very best book that comes to my table.”— | ‘€, Neb. 

M. D. PACE (Teacher), Troy, Ala. “TI cannot afford to be without the REVIEW 


“I desire to express my unqualified satisfac- aS a man, a citizen, or a _preacher.”—Rev. Go, 
tion with the contents of the REvrew.”—A. | M. BAILEY, Searsmont, Me. ; 
M. Brosst, Kankakee, III. _ “The broad and comprehensive view of affain FF 

“I assure you that I appreciate the great im- the REVIEW gives is truly refreshing.”—Rey, 
provement of the REVIEW under its present edi- B.R. BLACK, Mullica Hill, N. J. 
torial management. In my judgment it easily “I thoroughly appreciate the magazine, and 
ranks first among magazines.’—Rev. E. C. do not feel as if I could ever do without it.”— 
MOULTON, Red Oak, Ia. |S. B, DELANO, Fulton, Neb. 


“ Permit me to express my admiration for your “The REVIEW is exttemely valuable to our 
ability in placing THE NORTH AMERICAN RE- | students.”—ANNIE R. WHITE. Librarian, Wash 
VIEW where it is to-day. From a newsdealer’s | inaton and Lee University, Lexington. Va 
standpoint the merit of the magazine sells it. Our 4 
sales for the last number of more than 200 copies It is one of my best helps."—Rev. B. L. 
is phenomenal for a high price Review.”— | MCELREY, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

T. J. McBriIDE (Newsdealer), New York. | “Your journal is r excellence the best." 

“ Herewith please find my check in payment |—A. B. FARQUHAR, York, Pa. 
of bill for renewal subscription. The great | “ Your magazine is still first by a more marked 
journal is a necessity to my happiness now, hav- | superiority than ever."—Rev. ELVIN J. CURRY,® 
ing enjoyed it for so many years."—-THAD. A. Baltimore, Md. 

REAMY, M._D., LL.D., Prof. in Medical College, | «] Know of no other review on the market 
Cincinnati. present that is so well calculated to educate the 

“ Your estimable REVIEW I have read for years, | public mind on the great questions of the day as 
but, alas! owing to meagre circumstances into| THE NORTH AMERICAN’ REVIEW.”—Rev. 
which a poor parish, such as this, has placed me, | M. J. CREGAN, Kansas City, Mo. 

I have been unable to subscribe ‘o it personally. “I wish you could know how much I enjoy 
To-day, despite my still strixgent circumstances, | reading your magazine.”—Rev. MARSHALL 
I feel it no extravagance on my part to cheerfully | R Garnes, Austin, Tex. 
subscribe to it, cost what it will; for a Catholic “L wish dd tl — - 
priest must be, besides his ecclesiastical require- wish to add that no magazine onda mee: 
ments, a man as universally informed as can be. | 4S much during the past year as THE NORTH 
| AMERICAN REVIEW, that I have seen."— 
Hence it is that, as I consider your magazine | L. W. BR T State N | School, 
the foremost in this country for the importance Oshkosh Wie 


of the subjects it treats and the master pens that - , ea 
produce them, I most readily enclose herein my Enclosed please find one year’s subscription. 


subscription.”—Rev. H. L. PINARD, Lecompte, | 1 would willingly pay that much for the latest 
La number of your very useful REVIEW.”—Rev. 


“I enclose a year’s subscription to your valu- M. S. LIEBANA, Los Angeles, Cal. 


able magazine, which I consider by far the best “ Allow me to say that I have such a high ap- B 
of its kind in the United States."—Rev. EDWARD | preciation of the REVIEW that I cannot afford & 
R. DopDs, Rawlins, Wyo. to miss its monthly visits."—Rev. RICHARD & 

“I have been familiar with THE NORTH PACEY, Brimfield, Ill. , 


AMERICAN REVIEW for a number of years. I} “The contents of every issue is a compliment 
have always admired it, but allow me to say | to the intelligence of its readers and a monument 


that I think it has recently improved very greatly.” | to the genius of its editor.”"—Rev. O. R. THOMAS, 
—Judge WM. GORDON ROBERTSON, Roanoke, | Franklin, Pa. 
Va. “It is the most valuable magazine of which® 

“ Permit me to add that I feel you are meeting | | know."—Rev. W. E. I. D'ARGENT, Geneseo, Ill. 
the need of every minister's library for a wider “ Permit me to say that I am more and more§ 
and more accurate knowledge of the true political | pleased with the REVIEW; it has no equals. & 
condition of the world. Permit me to congrat- | —Rev. MAYO CABELL MARTIN, El Paso, Tex. 
ulate you on the improved condition of the | «Enclosed find postal-money order for $5.0 
REVIEW under the new management."—Rev. | to pay subscription for current year. . . . I do net 
PERCY HARTLE GORDON, Burgettstown, Pa. | begrudge the money. The June number would 

“I have been a reader of the REVIEW for six | be cheap at $5.00 "—J. M. O’NEILL, Attorney 
years and cannot get along without it or some | at-Law, Yreka, 
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OLDEST. 


LARGEST, 
and BEST, EMployer’s Liability ; 


HEALTH POLICIES. 
INDEMNITY FOR DISABILITY CAUSED BY SICKNESS. 


{LIABILITY INSURANCE. 


Manufacturers and Mechanics, Contractors, and Owners of 
Buildings, Horses, and Vehicles, can all be protected by poli- 
cies in THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY... 


ASSETS, $29,046,737.45 


LIABILITIES, 
EXCESS (3% per cent. basis), 4,120,456.84 


GAINS : 


Increase in Reserves (both Departments), 1,128,534.12 § 
| Premiums, Interest, and Rents, 6 Months, . 4,055,985.62 


J. G. BATTERSON, President. 


JOHN E. MORRIS, Secretary. E. V. PRESTON, Sup’t of Agencies, 


“SO 


TRAVELERS| 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
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“INSURE IN 


Life, Endowment, 
Accident, ana... 


INSUFANCE of ait forms. . 


. . . 24,926,280.61 


6 MONTHS, JANUARY TO JULY, 1900. ss 
«+ «+ $1,286,225.89 § 
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S. C. DUNHAM, Vice-President. H. J. MESSENGER, Actuary. 


runs seven magnificent modern steamships between Savannah, Ga., New York and Boston. 
They have superb passenger accommodations and a cuisine unexcelled. On their tables 


they serve exclusively 


5 


Once used by the hostelry where epicures dine its use has never been discontinued. 


The only argument ever urged against it is the price—*‘it costs more because it is worth 
more." Following is a partial list of the famous hostelries in the United States, where it 


is served exclusively : 


HOTEL BROADMOOR, Colorado Spa's, Colo. PULLMAN PALACE CARS WABASH R. R. Dining Cars 
HOTEL COLORADO, Glenwood Spa's, Colo. L. 8. & M. 8. Dining Cars Tony FAvust’'s, St. Louis 
ARLINGTON, Hot Springs. Arkansas B. & O. 8. W. Dining Cars ScCHENLEY HOTEL, Pittsbu 
GRAND Hore, Yarmouth. Nova Scotia BARTROLDI. New York CoTTON BELT Parlor Cafe 
BATTERY PARK, Asheville, N. ©. Cc. R.1. & P. Dining Cars HAMPSHIRE ARMS, Minneapolis 
GRAND Hore, Cincinnati. Ohio IMPERIAL, New York SHANLEY'S CAFES, New York 
DENVER & R10 GRANDE Dining Cars DEL PRADO, Chicago THE MORAINE, Highland Park, !!!. 


The same blend of coffee served by the list of hostelries mentioned above—‘‘FAUST 
BLEND "’— is on sale generally by grocers throughout the U. S., at 45 cents per pound, in 
packages convenient for the family—one, two and three pound air tight tins and in bulk. 


A 3- can, whole, ground or pulverized of your grocer, $1.30; or of us, prepaid east 
of the Rocky Mountains, if he will not supply you, Signature on every can. 


** Over the Coffee Cups,’’ a new booklet by Mr. CF. 
Blanke, tells all about coffee; gives several recipes 
for making it and tells how to care for the coffee pot. 
Send a postal card for it. 


Cc. F. BLANKE TEA & COFFEE CO., St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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AUGUST, 1900. 


THE CRISIS IN CHINA. 
The Duty of America. Joun Barrett, 


Formeriy United States Minister to Siam. 


The Responsibility of the Rulers. 


Lieut. Cartyon Bevrarrs, R.N 


America’s Share in the Event of Partition. 


Demerrivs C. Boutcer. 


Causes of Anti- Feeling. Gro. B. Smytu, 


President of the Anglo“ ~ College at Foochow. 
The Japanese View of the Situation. 
A Japanese Dirtomat. 
The Gathering of the Storm. Rosser E. Lewis. 
America’s Treatment of the Chinese. 


Cuarces F. Hoiper. 


Education will Solve the Race Question. 


eply. Booker T. WasHincTon, 
President of the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute. 


Stephen Crane. H. G. Wes. 
Why an Old Soldier Declined the Presi- 
dency. 


The Late General W. T. Suerman. 
Imperialism America’s Historic Policy. 


A Prrrer, 
Formerly United States Senate PA Kansas. 


British Strategy in South Africa. 


Gen. O. O. Howarp, U.S.A. 

Some Absurdities of the House of 
P. O'Connor, M. 

CHOOSING THE PRESIDENT. 


The Part of the People and of the States. 


Water L. Hawtey. 


Election by Direct Popular Vote. Joun Hanprnor 


OCTOBER, 1900. 


BRYAN OR McKINLEY? 
The Present Duty of American Citizens, 


For BRYAN: Aptat E. STEVENSON, Democratic Cavtidate 
the Vice-Presidency ; Senator B. R. Epwarp 
Suerarp; Ricwarp Croker; and Ervine W INSLOW, 
Secretary of the New England Anti-Imperialist League. 


For McKINLEY: Postmaster - General CHartes 
Senators G. F. Hoar, T. C. Pratt, and W. 
Stewart; Anprew Carnecire; and James H. Ecxau, 
Sormeriy Comptroller of the Currency. 


The Great Religions of the World— 
IL Buddhism. T. W. Ruvs Daving 


Professor of Buddhist Literature in University College, London, 
China and Russia. Jostan Quincy, 
James Martineau. The Rev. A. W. Jacksox 
oe of British Commerce: A 


ply. Benjamin Tayuor 
Misunderstood Japan. Y. Ozaxt 


Catholic Citizens and Constitutional 
Rights. The Rev. T. H. Mavove 


The is me Gallery of the Hermitage. 


Ciaupe 


SEPTEMBER, 1900. 
Imperialism and Christianity. 


The Very Rev. F D.D., 
Dean of ¢ ‘anterbury. 


The Duty of the Gold Democrat. 


Maecvitte E. Incas, 
President of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway. 


Nihilism and Anarchy. CuHartes JoHNsToN. 
The Assassination Mania. 


Dr. Feurx L. Oswacp. 


The Vain Hope of the i 8 
The Art of Robert Louis Stevenson. 

G. W. T. Omonn. 


Confucianism in the Nineteenth Century. 


Hersert A. Gives, 
Professor of Chinese in Cambridge University. 


THE OUTBREAK IN CHINA. 
The Empire of the Dead. 
Rev. F. E. Crarx, D.D, 


The 
President of the United Society of Christian Endeaver. 


Commercial Aspect of the Yellow Peril. 


ALLeyne IRELAND. 


The Root of the Chinese Trouble. Joun Foorn, 


Secretary of the American Asiatic Association. 


What the Chinese Think of Us. Srmrnen Bonsat. 


NOVEMBER, 1900, 
Asiatic Conditions and International 


Policies. Captain A. T. Manan, U.S.N. 
The Third Life of Italy. Gasriece D’ Anxunazto. 


Present Status and Prospects of the 
Peace Movement. 


Baroness BerRTHA VON SiiTTNER. 


‘“*In Terra Pax.’’ G. Leveson Gowsr. 
A Century of International Commerce, 


Chief of the Burean of Statistis, 


The Industrial Revolution in Japan. 
Formeriy Prime 


China and the Western Nations. F. usr, 


Formerly Prime Minister of lay 


A Glance at the Wallace Collection. 


J. J. Benjamin Constant. 


Chaucer. Joun W. Hass, 


Professor of English Literature in King’s College, | endom 


New York and Its Historians.—I. 


Mrs. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER. 


“From India to the Planet Mars.” . 
H. Hystor, 
Professor of Logic and Ethics in C. 


Retrogression of the American Woman. 


Fiora McDonacp THomPso®. 


The Great Religions of the World.—Ill 


Mohammedanism. Oskar Mans 
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Wherever children look 
for Santa Claus, Schlitz 
beer is known and is the 
standard. In Vladivos- 
tok, Pretoria, Shanghai, 
Singapore, Bombay, 
Cairo and Constanti- 
nople, it is the beer of 
civilization. 

Schlitz beer has won 
the world’s markets by 
its reputation for purity, 
maintained for half a cen- 
tury. Wherever white 
men live, Schlitz beer is 
acknowledged the pure 
beer. Our pledge to you, 
and our pledge to all na- 
tions, is that never will a 
bottle of Schlitz go out 
until we have insured its 
purity; never a bottle in- 
sufficiently aged. 

Schlitz beer, wherever 
you find it, is healthful. 


\\ 
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With all the changes of centuries Ale has never lost its 
hold on the public appetite, and never in its past his- 
tory has it been brewed in the perfection shown in 


V A Ale an 
Stout 
There you find the luscious flavor of the malt judiciously blended with 


that of the fragrant hop—eale as it should be. Evans’ is the first and only 
ale without a particle of sediment. Ideal brewing and bottling. 


A GOOD TYPEWRITER 
IN YOUR OFFICE 


will demonstrate its advantages. 


) Send for samples of writing, with prices, ete, 
Largest and moct complete stock of second-hand Typewriters of any house in the 
ay trade. Machines ae privilege of inspection. Title to every machine guaranteed, 

Barclay Street, New York. 8 w. St., Baltimore, Md, 
EIGHT STORES Bromfield Street, Boston. SIT Wyandotte Street, Kansa- City, 
LaSalle Chicago, Ill. 208 Nerth Ninth Street, St. Louisa 


t., Pitteburgh, Pa. 586 California St., San Franciaco.Oab 


sone Dr EYE WATER 


QUAKER FOLDING Vapor BaTH CABINET 
600,000 SO ps A ~~ necessity. Opens the mil- 

fons draws out the poisons which 

refreshing in hot 
th. Prevents discase. 


cause Coolin 
weather. Preserves hea! 
Provides Turkish and LA Baths at home 
Sc each. Beautifies complexion. Physicians 
recommend it for Colds, Fevers, Rheuma- 
tlam, Obest Female Ills, Asthma, Hay 
Fever, Biel’ Skin, Kidney and Nerve Dis- 
eases. Guaranteed. Best Every im- 


201 CENTURY tauncnes 
will = ame cuthustvaty at the Pan American Exposition, because they are 
the t They are eleys finished, simple, e168 safe, reliable, 
and re LLY GUARANTEED. Stock sizes 15 to 50 ft. ‘buys a Launch 
this year. Send roc. for handsome catalogue of Soe and Sail Yachts, 


Row Boats, Canoes. etc. Order now; avoid spring rush. 


RACINE BOAT MFG. CO., (Box R), Racine, Wis. 


sot Dr SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


The WORLD 00.,52 W 
recommend above firm as 


—Publisner.) 


We will send anyone addicted to OPIUM, 
MORPHINE, LAUDANUM, or other Lo 
habit, a Trial Treatment, Free of C ‘ 
of the most remarkable 
Contains Great Vital Principle heretofore 
unknown. Refractory Cases solicited. Con- 
fidential correspondence invited from all, the 
cially Physicians. ST. J SOCIETY 


EASY HOME CURE BROADWAY, NEW YO 
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COLORADO, UTAH, 
ARIZONA, AND 
NEW MEXICO. 


Contain marvelous scenery, great varieties 
of climate and wonders that all should see, 
The way to reach them is by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 


Copy of the Illustrated Catalogue of the “ Four-Track Series,” 

New York Central’s books of travel and education, will be 

sent free, post-paid, to any address on receipt of a postage 

stamp, by George H. Danieis, General Passenger Agent, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 


Railroad 


Pan-American 


Exposition 


Big Four Route in connection with Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern and NewYork 
Central R. R. offers the finest ovetpret 
train service at roqeent intervals 
Buffalo from South and West. 

M. E. Ingails, President. 
Warren J. Lynch, Genl. Pass. Agt. 
W.P. A.G. P. A, 

Cincinnati, 


atces 


THAT: = ( 
| 
Big Four @ 
| FAST TIME BETWE 
| NEWYORK & ST.LOUIS 
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SHIRTS 


SAMOA 2 


—— 


You not tee! dressed if ill at ease. You cann 
lar t tit. Your collar cannot fit vou unless it the shirt,and you 
| cannot get collars and shirts in one brand fitted to each other with cuffs 
i tomatch unless you buy Lion Brand collars, cuffs, and shirts. Two col- 
lars or two cuffs cost 25 cts. It doesn't pay to pay more. Shirts cost $1, 
By $1.50, or $2, depending on the kind you want. Ask your furnisher. De 
2 pot send us monev. United Shirt and Collar Co,. Makers. Troy, N.Y. 


New 


“The On ly Kind 
that 
on the 


SOLD EVERYWHERE, 
Williams’ Shaving Stick, oe. 
Yankee Shaving Soap, 
| Luxury Shaving Tablet, 2c. 
iolet Shaving Cream, 50c. 


Willems’ Shaving Soap (Rarbers’), 6 Round 
Cakes, 1 Ib., 40c. Exquisite also for toilet. 
Trial cake for ac. stamp. 

The only firm in the world making a 
specialty of SHAVING Soaps 
THE Jn B. WILLIAMS CO. 

Glastonbu 


ry, 
LonDON Paris I IRESDEN Sypnry 


TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


02 Fulton st., New York, sell all makes under half price. Don’t 
aa before writing them foi ge ma advice and prices 


Immense stock for ‘Shi for "tral. 
first class, Dealers supplied. 52-page 


University Shoe 


(Trade-Mark.) 
Heaviest oily grain leather 
—tan colored. Watertight 
construction. Comfortable 
and nearly indestructible. 
j Send for pamphlet. 

J.P. TWADDELL, 
1210-1212 Market Street, 
Philadelphia. 


16 West 23d Street 

166 Broadway 

504 Fulton Street 
on: 169 Tremont Street 

Philadelphia: 924 Chestnut Street 

Chicago: 74 State Street 


All the 1 est and fastest 
as-propelied yachts on the 
at Lakes are equipped with 


GAS ENGINES 
Sintz GAs Encine Co. 
Box A, Grand Rapids. Mich. 


a 
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$18 t0 $35 | 

Mr. Smith, of Ind., fret month Mr. 

Albert Hill, of $288 first month, Mr. 

Williams, clerk, $144 in 6 weeks. Mrs. Hitch. 
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BORATED TALCUM 


Delightful After Bathing 
A Luxury After Shaving 


A POSITIVE RELIEF FOR 
CHAPPED HANDS, 
CHAFING, 


and all afflictions of the skin. Removes 
all of perspiration. 
higher in price, 
substitutes. butt as ae Yor 

Refuse all other powders, which are 
liable to do harm. 

Sold every where, or mailed for 25 cents. 
(Sample free 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


Pioneer Limited Crains | 


So Much Like Home 


Queen & Crescent through trains, like some 
households, have a homelike atmosphere, Travel- 
lers notice it quickly, and the fatigue of travel 
vanishes before it. Careful attendants look to 
your every comfort; your meals (a la carté) are 
not surpassed in the best hotels; your rest is un- 
broken on the smooth, rock ballasted roadway ; 
you pass through some of the most interesting 
scenery in America. 


Winter Tourist Tickets 
are sold at reduced rates 


dy 4 not write us about it? Only 24 hours Cincin- 
oa to Florida, Direct connections at Port Tampa 
- and Miami for Key West, Nassau and Havana. 
We quote rates gladly. Handsome printed mat- 
ter sent free to inpuirers. 


WwW. J. MURPHY, 
Gen's Manaceer. 


Gen's Pase'an Accent. 


SUPERBLY EQUIPPED 


setween CHICAGO ano 


OMAHA DES MOINES MILWAUKEE 
LA CROSSE WINONA 
ST. PAUL MINNEAPOLIS FAR 
ABERDEEN SIOUX FALLS 
SIOUX CITY COUNCIL BLUFFS DUE 
DAVENPORT CEDAR RAPIDS 
OTTUMWA KANSAS CITY ROCK IS A 
ROCKFORD BELOIT 
JANESVILLE MADISON WAUKE 
OCONOMOWOC GREEN BAY = 
OSHKOSH IRON MOUNTAIN MARQUETTER |; 
“THE COPPER COUNTRY” 
and a thousand other cities and towns on 6400 miles 
first-class road owned by the 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL RAILWAY. ce 
F. A. MILLER 
General Passenger Agent., Cucaco. 


CHICAGO 
ALTON 
RAILROAD, 


CHICAGO KANSAS 
CHICAGO ST. LO 
CHICAGO PEORI 


HOT SPRINGS. Ark., Col. 
TEXAS. FLORIDA.UTA 
CALIFORNIA OREG 


If you are contemplating a — on 
you to write to undersigned for maps, 
Feta, rates, time tables, etc 


GEO. J. CHARLTON, 
Genera! Passenger 


and Ticket Agent, 
OHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


THE 
ROAD 
| G 
/ TOILE! 
a CY AFTER BATHING 
| 
KS “A 
| AMERICAS MOST POPULAR RAILROAD] | 
ROUTE / 
PERFECT PASSENGER SERVICE BETWEEN 
ST.LOUIS*°KANSAS CITY. 
| 


ILWAU 


d 
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If Your Friend 1s a Camera “Fiend,” 
Give him (or her) a 


Goerz 
Lens 


for Christmas. 


This cut proves the 
speed of the 


Goerz Double 
Anastigmat Lenses. 


The negative was made 
over two years ago, when 
the series 3 Double Anas- 
tigmats worked ata maxi- 
mum opening of F: 7.7. 
They now work at F : 6.8, 
and are thus about 25 per 
cent. faster than they used to be. Neither the price nor other properties have changed. 
Ask for full descriptive price-list from your dealer or from the manufacturer. 


C. P. GODERZ OPTICAL WORKS, 52 East Union Square, New York. 


TO INVESTORS 


reason, because they are not speculative in their 
nature but are in permanent business enter- 
— that will yield steady and lucrative 
profits. 


Whether your capital is much or little, you are 
interested in learning where it can be advantage- 
ously invested. 


YOU WANT TWO THINGS: 

First, as good security as is consistent with 
business prudence, and second, as large profits as 
possible. You do not wish to speculate in un- 
certain securities, nor to risk the loss of your 
capital on a mere chance to “ get rich quick.” 

If you knew of some good proposition that 
would realize you a larger return than from 2% 
to 5 per cent, you would consider it, provided 
# did not involve too great risks. 


I OFFER SUCH OPPORTUNITIES 

propositions and compare them 
others, My line is realizing investors upwards of 
GEN PER CENT 

Every one who has invested with me is sat- 
isfied with his security. 

My propositions are equally desirable for the 
investor of $100 and the one with $100,000. The 


Solicitor of a 


Investments 


CASSIUS M. PAI NE Organizer of # 


Commercial | 61-A New Insurance Building 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Send for my pamphlets, “Short Talks With 


Investors.” 
GESTIMONIAL 

“T have been acquainted with Cassius M. Paine 
for a number of years and know him to be an 
honorable and upright man. I have confidence 
in his personal integrity and business ability, 
and do not hesitate to recommend to him per- 
sons who want to do business with a courteous, 
straightforward and reliable gentleman.” 

E. P. RIPLEY present T. a8. system 
A.J. EARLING presioenT 8T. CHICAGO 
HAARSTICK st. au. v. Trans. co. ST. Louis 
Henry L. LITTLE manacen Pucesuny MINNEAPOLIS 
CHARLES E. COFFIN TRUST co. INDIANAPOLIS 
JOHN OMWAKE TREAS. 8. PLAvING Cano Co. CINCINNATI 
PATRICK CUDAHY pres cuoany co. MILWAUKEE 
We. W. ALLIS «present Company MILWAUKEE 
ALFRED JAMES pres’T NATL INS. CO. MILWAUKEE 


Buasiness 
Enterprises 


| 
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FAR 
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Tue Auprr ComPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 


New York Life Bldg., 
La Salle and Monroe Sts., 
Chicago. 


Queen Building, 
Cedar and William Sts.; 
New York City. 


AN AUDIT BY THIS COMPANY IS 


A GUARANTEE THAT 


1. The books have been closed in a proper manner. 

2. Any carelessness or irregularities have been 
discovered. 

3. The simplest modes of book - keeping have 
been suggested. 

4. If the books do not present a true commercial 
Situation, the fact will have been pointed 
out. 


Inspections of books are made without charge, 
for the purpose of quoting prices. Terms are 
reasonable because of the dispatch with which 
audits are made and reports are furnished. 
Mi agerial oversight is given to all ul accounting. 


Co. 


BANKERS, 
BOSTON - - 60 DEVOWSHIRE ST. 


CHICAGO - Jackson & Dearborn Sts. 
State, 

Municipal, 
Railway and 

Corporation 


Circulars upon application 
and personal interv.ews invited. 


A/fSharp Point 


Hanson Brothers 
BANKERS 
BROKERS 


Dealers in High-Grade Investment 
Securities 


Correspondents in New York, 
London and Paris 


CANADA LIFE CHAMBERS 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


can be t on 

They write 
" ey 8 
your dealer for 
DIXON’S PENCILS 

igor AMERICAN REVIEW, 

es worth double the 
‘DIXON Le E Co., , Jersey City, N. J 


He was overboard struggling for 
life and shouting for help. Some one 
threw him a crowbar. The inten- 
tion was kindly, but the act was in- 
considerate. Consider the aid you 
intend for your family. 


's American 
off every minuw 
last longest. 


PENN MuTUAL LIFE, 
g21-3-5 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 


The Provident Life & Trust Co. 


OF 


Insurance in Force, $129,000,000. 
Low Death Rate; Small Expense Rate; Conservative Management. 


Assets, $40,000,000. 


| 
a "GOUT & RHEUMATISM 
BLAIR’S PILLS 
I 


ers 


= 


{ 


Trust Company 


PHILADELPHIA.... 
-S. E. Corner Chestnut and Broad Streets. 


Capital (full paid), - - - - $1,000,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits, - - $600,000 


Receives Deposits of Money payable by check, and allows 
Interest thereon. Collects Interest, Dividends, and Income of 
all kinds whatsoever. 

Receives for safe keeping Securities and other valuables, 
and rents Safe Deposit Boxes in Burglar Proof Vaults. Buys, 
sells, and leases Real Estate in Philadelphia and its vicinity. 
Assumes general charge and management of Real and 
Personal Estates. 

Executes Trusts of every description under the appointment 
of Courts, Corporations, and Individuals: Acts as Registrar 
or Transfer Agent for Corporations and as Trustee under 
Corporation Mortgages. Receives Wills for safe keeping 
without charge. 


FRANK K. HIPPLE, President. | 
WILLIAM R. PHILLER, Secretary. 
WILLIAM F. NORTH, Treasurer. 
THOMAS B. PROSSER, Real Estate Officer. 


DIRECTORS: 


FRANK K. HIPPLE, GEORGE PHILLER, R. DALE BENSON, 
CHARLES W. HENRY, JOSEPH DE F. JUNKIN, WILLIAM A. PATTON, 
JOHN F. BETZ, WILLIAM W. PORTER, S. WEIR MITCHELL M.D., 
EDWARD P. BORDEN, JOHN H. CONVERSE, SAMUEL F. HOUSTON. 


GEORGE JUNKIN, Soticrror. 
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The Only American Lite Insurance Company 


Awarded a Gold Medal at the Paris 
International Exposition of 1900 was 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Company of America. 


Home Office: John F. Dryden, 
Newark, N. J. — 


: THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW ADVERTISER 
PRUDENTIAL 
STRENGTHOF | 
GIBRALTAR! 


